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Washington and Lincoln Pr opsrams and Souvenirs 
February, always fraught with great historical interest because of its being the birth month of the two greatest Americans, 
is of unusual interest this year, as on February 12th the one hundredth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth will be celebrated. 

. Every school in the land should have a specia) exercise, for never agai during the life of any pupil now in school will 
there be so good an opportunity to do honor to a great man and at the same time cultivate the spirit of patriotism which is 
an inherent part of every American boy and girl. , : ; 
PROGRAMS, rena eieewerciee tne ere liucuated above, “iheseee | Washington and Lincoln Souvenirs. often on special occasions 
rams are made from fine white folding bristol board, there being four pages. he propriate gift to their pupils. 6ur Souvenir department fiers an phere Frond ao 


irst page has design as above shown, the fourth page a list of all the Presidents 7 : r ; 
with dates of birth and death and period of service. The two inner pages are re-- seenatiy sorcnt hepeentin, ft:fer either Washington or Lincoln day in the form of 


=, ~j aap aateaiwk as —_ when open is 544x7 inches. These programs are These souvenirs have the same design on front cover, same matter on fourth 
Programs specially printed. "You can send your program, carefully written, to wes ake Ser intie seyles pg <i progres described on this page. 


us and we will print it on the two inner pages and deliver it to you ready to use and 


guarantee them to be correct according to copy. Style No - ~s‘vo inner -pages printed. specia.i; for each school, the nanie or 
, %, 


PRICES : First fifty | number “<= .ue school, the name of the’schoel officers, date, name of teacher and 
or less, $1 50. Any additi- | vi eacn pupil being given.. These special features add greatly to the value and to 
ons’ nurober desired, 14¢ | their appreciation on the part of the pupils. ‘ , 

“Blanks, We will fur- : 
. eter them, the two middle -pages being filled with; quotations trom the s hes and 
nish the cards printed writings of Washington and Lincoln. a LOBOS 


front ard back, as above 4 ves, . ; 
described, with border on PRICES: Style Ne.1. Wifh names of perme etc.. One Dozen or_less 65 cents: 


inner pages, but space for | Additional ones ordered at the same time 4 cents each. 
oun te asen ier Styls No. 2, With no special printingyany number desired, 2 cents each. 
i, Rap Nay Me von In ordering state whether you want Washington or ‘Lincoln and if style- No. 


programs can be printed | 14s desired be sure that all naines are plainly written. We guarantee accuracy ac- 
in by a local printer. cording to copy. | ‘ 


The Statesman-Author Souvenir. This is in the form of a booklet. 5%4x8% inches in size, and 


is highly artistic. The covers are of the finest white, deckel- 

edge, heavy paper, and bear a finely printed vignetted half-tone picture of the person to whom it is devoted. On 
the inside pages appear extracts or selections from his sayings or writings, and also the name of teacher, pupils, 
school officers, etc. Tied with heavy silk cord. 

The following Statesmen and Authors are represented in the series; 

STATESMEM: Washington, ay, ae Lincoln, McKinley. 

AUTHORS: Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Poe, 

Order either Statesman Souvenirs or Author Souveners or both, or make individual selections. Unless other- 
wise specifiied an assortment will be made up from all the names. 

PRICE: One dozen or less, $1.20. Each additional one, 5 cents. oaes 





schools. The Name Souvenirs, w 
have been developed by us and we have ecuniine them to more than one hundred thousand schools. 
We are constantly adding to our line which now comprises an extended variety which are appropriate for 
any occasion or season. Among these are the Rose, the Easter Lilly, the Golden Rod, the Forget-Me-Not, all 
beautifully produced in natural colors as cover designs; the Harvard, the White House, the Water-color, etc., etc. 


Free Samples of Programs and Souvenirs described on this page will be sent to any teacher on request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








eBCas. Style No. 2 is thé same as No. 1 except: that there is no. specia) printing upon 


Other Styles of Souvenirs. We have made specialty for twelve years of supplying’ Souvenirs for 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teacher: 





Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 


10c a copy; 75 cents a year; two years for $1.00. 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. A. OWEN, President, W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres. 
M. H. FOWLER, Sec’y. 


All contributions for publicatlon should be addressed to Editor 
Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT—DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Cc. E. Gardner, Manager. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, Suite so1o, No. 1 Madison Ave,, 
M. S. Peet iu charge. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 946 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
Cc. B, Hull in charge. 


Copyright, 1909, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS-Should a subscriber wish bis address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES., All subscriptions will be discontinued un- 
Jess promptly renewed at expiration. 

SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post ottice 
money orders, They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co, Do not send checks. 

AGENTS ‘are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc, Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Norma! Instructor. 
\\e intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
tie fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subseriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
¢ood to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
piaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, 80 that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
ol the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, . 


Entered as second-class mail matter Seplember_ 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress oy March 3, 1879. 
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MAGAZINE GLEANINGS—Annie Stevens Perkins... 
WHEN PUPILS LEAVE THE SCHOOLG............ 





BLACKBOARD CALENDAR...........0eseee08 Aisenues 
PHYSICAL TRAINING VIII.: Wann DrILits—Fred- 
erick S. Martin ........ccssccccecvees 4Knds ¥0des boeken 10 
ENGLISH: LINGUISTIC PROGRESS BY MEANS OF A 
Stupy oF “THE LADY OF THE LAKE’’—Laura 
DURDEE FLAMBILY. cosiccccebcccctenseccdacectcveveedicce II 
ARTS AND CRAFTS: STRING AND BAMBOO CURTAINS 
—Herman W. Williams...........ccccceccceccecsceces 12 





GARDEN—Philip Emerson........... pbede bed adends chs 14 
OUTLINES IN GEOGRAPHY—Amos W. Farnham...... 16 
HOW ONE BOY WAS INSPIRED....... RE veepscececdecene 17 
HINTS FROM THE SCHOOLROOM: AN INTERESTING 

MENAGERIE FRIEZE—Faith Dennison; Our NAt- 

URALIST CLUB—H. G. Brown; RINGING THE BELLS; 

How RAISIN’ TURTLES HELPED US—A.B.C.; THE 

STAR SYSTEM—A.M.E.; COLLECTION OF ARROW 

HEaps—C, H. A.; PLAY SNOWSTORM; OUR CHRIST- - 

MAS; GOOD MANNERS; LANGUAGE—Mary AliceSlee 18 
WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY PAPER CUTTING—Besse 


Bey CIE 60s sccceantnssos cececsecctcetoess esooeses, 119 
VALENTINE DESIGNS..........ceseseeeceves igbdewavats 20-21 
PICT UME UIE acacnscccpscgectncencess cass ee ne ene 
TRIBUTES TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN.,.......cccceeceeces 23 


FRIDAY EXERCISES: Cupip’s SECRET—Laura Roun- 
tree Smith; THE TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY; 
Boston Boys; THE GOOD OLD TIMES; WASHING- 
TON; TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON; WASHINGTON’S 
Kiss; My SONGBIRD; THE BIRTHDAY OF WASHING- 





| Lateness of Issue 


OTH the December and January numbers of Norma Instructor were late owing to the inability of the mill 
from which we — our paper to make the usual prompt delivery, on account of low water. This 


number will be out »bout on time and we are protecting against a recurrence of our recent experience by putting 
in a large reserve stock of paper. Fortunately, our policy of furnishing entertainment material one month in 
advance relieved the inconvenience somewhat. 


Washington and Lincoln Books, Etc. 


Every child should be encouraged to read as much of Washington and Lincoln as possible at all times and 
during this Lincoln Centennial year in particular. We are able to supply the books listed below, all being 
selected from our Library Book Catalogue. We also wish to bring to your attention the Washington and 
Lincoln Programs and Souvenirs, which we are sure will be of especial interest at this season of the year. 

Particular attention is called to the titles selected from the Instructor Series of Five Cent Classics listed 
below. These should be selected and read as class literature for the month of February. When ordered in lots 
of one dozen or more we prepay the transportation charges, supplying them at sixty cents a dozen. If funds 
are not otherwise available the pupils themselves will readily provide the necessary amount. 

All of the following books are fine ones, cloth bound 12mo. or larger except the five cent classics. 

Pub, Price, Our Price, Postage 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Man of the People. By Norman Hapgood.................. $1.50 $ .42 §$ .12 
LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Henry Ketcham............:csccccceereeeeeseeeneeeeees 1.00 -42 12 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. (Eclectic School Readings.) By James Baldwin................. -60 
TRUE STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, By Elbridge S. Brooks ..............c00eeeeeee 1.50 .80 20 
IN THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN. By Hezekiah Butterworth...................ceseeeeees 1.50 1.05 15 
ABRAHAI1 LINCOLN. By Charles C, Coffin. ............cccccceccceeeescencseeeeeeeeeneeeeees 2.00 1.40 -20 
BOY’S LIFE OF LINCOLN. By Helen Nicolay..............cccccccecceeceeceececsveceeeeeeers 1.50 1.05 .10 
A SHORT LIFE. By Johm G., Nicolay ......0 .........cccecccceececeseceteeceeveseneeceseneeees 2.40 2.25 
LIFE OF ABRAHAI1 LINCOLN. By Ida M. Tarbell. 2 Vols. ........60ccceeecceeseeeeeees 5.00 3.50 °° 45 
THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON. (Told as anautobiography) By S, Weir Mitchell... 1.50 1.05 42 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON. By Jared Sparks ...............scceeeceeeeeceeeeeeceuuseeeeeenens 1.00 -42 12 
WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. By J..T. Headley ............cc000 ceeccccneeeeeees 1.00 -42 «12 
STORY OF LINCOLN (Fourth Year)............ Selected from 
SPEECHES OF LINCOLN (Eighth Year) ...... } : 
PATRIOTIC STORIES (First Year)............. - The Instructor Series of Classics 


BOYHOOD OF WASHINGTON (Second Year) 
at j 5c each, postage Ic. 


STORY OF WASHINGTON (Third Year) ...... 


Your Teacher Friends 


who are not taking Norma Insrrucror and Primary Pians would, many of them, be very glad to do so if the 
publications were brought to their attention. 

Can You Recommenn Our Journais To Your Frienps? WILL YOU ? 

We pay either a liberal cash commission or permit you to select premiums from our entire list of books—over 
5000 titles—as you prefer. Ask for full information and extra copies with which to work if you desire them. 

A large number of our subscribers send $1.40 and get both Normar Insrrucror and Primary Pians. Some 
fail to do so and decide later that they want the ‘‘other’’ Journal also. To such we make special rates as follows: 
Normat Instructor one year to any Primary Puans subscriber, Sixty Cents. Primary Pans one year to any 
Normat Insrrucror subscriber, Eighty Cents. 


The Pathfinder 


Always alert to provide the best obtainable for our readers, and recognizing the superior qualities of the 
ParHrinver as a Current Events journal, we have completed arrangements with its publishers whereby we are 
able to supply it singly or in combination with Norma Insrrucror, Primary Pians, Seeley’s Question Book 
and Every Day Plans. Nearly every teacher feels the necessity of subscribing to and regularly reading a good 
Current Events journal. The Patrurinper is almost as well known in the educational field as are Normats. 
Instrucror and Primary Pans and really needs no introduction. It is a sixteen page weekly carefully edited 
to meet the needs of teachers and pupils. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the 
Educational field, many schools ordering a ‘‘class package’ consisting of as many copies as there are pupils 
in the Current Events class. Special club rates are made for these ‘‘class packages.’’ Ask for them. 

Perhaps the strongest thing we can say of the Parurinner is that we regard it as being the best suited ‘to 
the needs of our subscribers, otherwise we should not offer it to you. 

The price of the Paruriyper is $1.00 a year of fifty-two numbers. We are pleased to accept subscrip- 
tions singly or in any of the numerous combinations offered below. 


Subscription Rates and Combination Offers 





Normal Instructor Ome yeat...........cccccccecececececcuceceuecceceeteeces ceesecevescucueees $ .75 

Primary Plans one year, to Normal Instructor Subscribers. ............... .80 

Normal Instructor two yeafS. ...........ceccccseeseeeeees Tia SE OCT COPE PLT ECP EDP E STS 1.00 We want a good 
WME: FPR: YOR. 0. ick con Figo clatotcsscnscccnogennssesacceceeccasecnnsnersscocepece 1.00 wide-awake teacher to 
PEARS PIRGE CWO: FOALS... ic dovedibaspenecndcccsis Seccau di aciedesvessisceseswis cas ccden 1.60 

Wma A YO. iss... sin tacd ta cigath ees veatiteitasenicnjess cn codsogisestes caucnocasie Os 1.00 solicit subscriptions 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one yeat.......................04. 1.40 for Normal Instructor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years........................ 2.40 
Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, Both one year.............::c0cecccecesceeeen 1.40 Primary Plans, Seeley’s 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder, Both one year ................c:sccceceeeeeeeeeeeees 1.50 Question “Book and 


MS Teese ON Tr: i. oS ee. $1.9 Svery Dep. Plone and 


Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid....$1.27 
Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.. 1.52 the Pathfinder in each 























TON EVER HONORED; WASHINGSON’S BIR : : . P : 
A Yartie SCHOOL Boy fO WasHincton: Mx’ Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. ......... 1.52 locality. Liberal Cash 
VERNON’s BELLS; THE OULD HIGH HAT........... 24 Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........ 2.12 ’ 
THA EDD REMEE Camis RaboT abel prmmeaat’eesesv ees * Pathfinder one year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.............. ag RD Commissions given, 
PANTOMIME: CoLumBia, THE Gea or Tir OCEAN |” All THREE One Year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. $2.42 | or if preferred, a large 
TACE BB. FAXOM. ccc ccccccsccsecsssscccsssecesense eeece H 
POEMS: THE BIRDS IN GHURCH: AN OPEN LETTER: 35. Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B...$1.92 variety of choice books. 
WASHINGTON.......seseseseceees Sy, hee seseeeee 36 Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both one year, and Seeley’s Q.B. 1.92 
Saeeavon oe ae ste eeeeeeeeeeeneees tateeees 3 Primary Plans and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B.......... 2.02 Ask for terms and be 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES..........cccccccccceceeeeeeeeee, 39 Normal Instructor one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid.......... 1.90 the first to take up the 
PROBLEMS SOLVED—Edson M. Mills.........cecceceeess 4: Primary Plans one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid.................. 2.15 
PAR IAeE TORE LAW peneette B. Paul...sesseseees 42 Pathfinder one year, and Every Day Plans, postpaid............++:se+e00+ 2.15 work in your vicinity. 
POEMS: THE LAND OF “I Forcor: Knowiteper is “ Every Day Plans, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid...................... 2.02 
° , . . ’ A 
SWEET; WINTER TIME; HIS REASONS.........00005 See description of Seeley’s Question Book below) 
; ; : 44 Pp y 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK EVERY DAY PLANS 
For Personal Reviews, ring Class Drills, Sregeny for Teachers’ The set of books Is. titled EB Day Plans i over six hundred large 
Examinations and Conducting Class Reviews, It is the Newest, ges of the most Sncipful tnt "procorable for the aon af tendbere Ty their’ daily work. 
Best, the only Up-to-Date Question Book obtainable. “es ‘housands of sete have bees, sold on the “money, back if not satistied,” basis and not a 
By Levi Seeley Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy in Trenton, N.J., State Normal Schoo 1 single set has been returned. nese books can be obtained as follows: 
_ It fully covers, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and PRICE e The Complete Set of four volumes, heavy paper covers, $1.50. 
in addition to Questions aud Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject * Complete in one cloth-bound volume, - - $2.00. 
on the best method of studying and teaching that subject. 3 . 
It is well printed on heavy laid paper, bound in silk cloth and contains 426 pages. For Combination Price. with Normat Instrucror, Primary Puans, the 
it is a Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. PaTHFINDER and SEELEY’s Question Book, see schedule above. 

You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book for $1.00 postpaid, or in Age Read full descriptive advertisement elsewhere and note particularly that if not en- 
combination with Norma Insrrucror ($1.27), Primary Prans ($1.52), Paru- poe Ag cng ed pvt hte Se We Went tae leone te Hand te tee 
FINDER ($1.52), Every Day Pans ($2.02). See schedule above. YOUR TEST, and if they do not, tell us why. 

Your money back if not satisfactory has been a standing offer in connection Teachers having this set of Plan Books and Seeley’s Question Book, together with 
with See 8 Book from the day of its publication. Although not one of the either or both of our Educational Publicatious, can feel sure that they have the best 

“f Pp 4 
thousands who have purchased it has asked us to refund, we repeat the offer to you. obtainable within this range of current helps. 
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70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Advises parents about schools. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schuols, 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


FISHER: AGENCY 


Rcellent facilities for placing soeauar. or ™*"-* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE REGISTRATION passer 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 C. 7th Street, - TOWN, PENN 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, Ky. We need teachers for Spring Schools. 
Get in line NOW. NO REGISTRATION FEES. Established 1900. 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency, *'xocuestun NY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Good teachers always in demand. We have no trouble in placing all the good 
teachers we can secure. Write us. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 
TEACHERS: desks write for entertainment or supply catalog. 
THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE CO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
s 
An Organization to Help Teachers 


Send problem or question and 10 cents and get help you want, also our plans and zate card 
Short Courses by mail on any subject. 
Our membersnip plan helps you just when you want it, and at a very low cost. Yearly 

membership, $3.00. Help on all subjects. | NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, GREENVILLE, OHIO. 
16th Summer Session, 1909 


University of Michigan ‘“Sine'ss* august 20 


Regular session of the University—offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Phar- 
macy, and Library Methods. Increased facilities for graduate work. Delightful location, Hxpenses low. 
For particulars address, EDWARD H. KRAUS, Secretary, 814 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

















If you want a good school write for circulars and enrollment 
blank. If you need entertainment books, blackboards, or school 














for Teachers and all legitimate work- 
men charges $3 registration and no com- 


9 
Free s Emp loy ment Bureau mission. Does its best for you. <A 60c 


Free’s Geography given each member, Teachers badly needed South. Send for circulars, 
FREE’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Leesville, La. 


PACIFI 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 


( H. E. CROCKE . 
Managers | 





in Seattle, June to October, 1909, will be the greatest World’s Fair since St. Louis. 
YUKON-PACIFIC Register with the Agency for a position and visit the Exposition. The Pacific Teachers’ 
EXPOSITION ved = ma wee a = tet ey) hora 3 for its —- Best — 
* The Agency that is on the ground and does the busi ‘ora position in Washing- 
TEACHERS » Oregon, ho, Montana or Alaska it will pay you to register in this Agency. 
AGENCY © Eleventh year. Write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 N. Y. Block, Seattle, Wash. 


New York Office, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Other Offices in BOSTON, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, LOS ANGELES, DENVER, Ftc. 


Unequalled facilities for placing grade teachers 
in the best school systems near New York City 
and elsewhere. Send for circulars, 








Ww. D.K RR. 
P. V. HUYSSOON. 
E. H. SCHUYLER. 





f 9 We have so many direct Calis for teachers 

The American Teachers Agency for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 

schools in all parts of the country that 

x . we are offering free registration in 

Alfred H, Campbell, Ph. D., Manager order to find fencers for the positions. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 

term or next year. egister at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write a 


teday. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 24 BESSE PLACE, 


ASS PIN S=<BaApcEFs 


FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
actory to you, Made to order in any style or material. Read this offer: Either of 
the two styles here illustrated, enameled in one or two colors, and Meoteg any 
number), 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid gold and silver Pins, 
Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
Catalog Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 138 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





or numerals, but not more than shown in illustration (order 














CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


in PUBLIC SCHOOL DRAWING and in PUBLIC SCHOOL HANDWORK 


conducted by HERMANN W. WILLIAMS, 
Supervisor of Drawing, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Prices and Particulars on application. 

















ORE schools are using DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
9) PENCILS than ever before, and the reason is, that the teachers 

are looking into the quality of their school supplies with 
greater care. They have found that the DIXON PENCILS 
give the best results. The teachers want the best and not the 
poorest that can be bought. 

We cau provide you with “the pencil that fits” if you will 
tell us whai kind of work you wish it to do. 

Send 16c, for a sample package that will explain our mean- 
ing. It willsurprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 








JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 

















nen fin paper 
sa cavelepe ad See How Cotton Grows 
ine visiting ca’ 7, = . 
with your Semi and aa rey Engravers Old English, vith eer send youa perfect, large, fluffy cotton 
and refined, Postpaid fr dollar bil. 100 visting cards 50c. | os and seeds, "Are lnterening”ohject lesson, 
r n 5 cach 10¢; t > 25c: tial ice t " 
mov BEVERLE'S ENGRAVING CO., Def, ERIE, PA. | for dozen. Postpaid to any hadeene on cect oe 


price. 





DIXIE PLANTATION CO., 
P. 0. Box 89, : Dallas, Texas. 








EGREE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres. 
C, J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 
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Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 
EDIToR’s NoTE:—All communications for this 


department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass, Mrs. 


Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- |’ 


addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions asked relate to matters outside 
the scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


Letter to Correspondents 


Dear Friends :— 

Frequent requests come to me for stories 
to be used as supplementary reading. 
Please remember that these requests have 
to be answered by private letter as the 
gleanings in this department relate 
chiefly to historical and geographical 
subjects. It would be impossible to pub- 
lish suggestions concerning all subjects. 
But I make note, as I glean, and I am 
glad to reply to the best of my ability. I 
will say, on this subject, that St. Nich- 
olas publishes much usable reading work, 
the subjects being generally appropriate 
to the month in which they are given. 
Occasionally, I have noted especially 
good historical or geographical stories. 

A Kansas teacher says she keepsa scrap- 
book collection of travel talks for use in 
her class. - This is an excellent idea. 
Such a book might be accompanied by 
a scrapbook collection of pictures and 
cards illustrating the subjects. 

This teacher asked me 1 I could find 
anything relating to the Chinese custom 
of using the picture of Ghang Kung as a 
luck souvenir. It seems this wonderful 
map could live with nine generations of 
his kinfolks in a yard without quarrel- 
ing. Nota bad suggestion story, indeed! 

Au account, of just the right length, 
written by Belle Sparr Luckett, is to be 
found in Sunday School Times, Phila- 
delphia, May 23,1908. Thisisa weekly 
paper with a great deal of good reading 
in it. I can not find many historical or 
geographical articles in it, but if any of 
your -class take it, I would advise you to 
see it. Many valuable hints for Morning 
Talks, practical and pointed, will be 








found. The title of the article requested 
is, ‘‘China’s Kitchen-God.’’ Page 257. 
Throughout the United States, teachers. 
and pupils delight in the history and 
geography of the North Shore of Massa- 
chusetts. It is famous. Therefore you 
must clip, preserve and use the nine 


| beautiful sonnets published in the Forum, 
| November, on different phases and local- 


| ities of this region. 


You will be very 


| giad your attention was called to them. 


‘*Gloucester ;’’ ‘‘The Quarries; ‘' etc. 
Many requests have come to me for 
accounts that can be used in school on 
the Southeastern European Question. 
Whatever the outcome may be, the 
account in the Fortnightly Review, Nov- 
ember, will be found to be one of the 
best for school use. In the Foreign 


| Cronique section is given a connected 





statement of the situation. As I do not 
frequently glean from this London _peri- 
odical, I will give the address:—11 Hen- 
rieita Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 

In the December Cosmopolitan is an 
account by John L. Hayes of ‘‘HowI 
Won the Marathon Race’’ which I wish 
to recommend to the teachers. On pages 
116 and 118 are some practical and usable 
hints. Seven pictures, 

A very interesting and suggestive 
article for use with the geography class 
is ‘‘The Great Cross of Waterways’’ by 
Herbert Quick, December Cosmopolitan, 
page 36, with nine fine pictures and full- 
page map. ‘‘The necessity for makin 
the Mississippi system the great east an 
west as well as the north and south high 
way.’’ 

The Bay View people have been study- 
ing Italy and the Chautauqua people, 
Holland,’’ recently. The students of 
Holland are grasping many facts of inter- 
est in regard to the Pilgrims. Have you 
read, ‘‘The Pilgrims’’ by Frederick A. 
Noble? You will find it most inspiring 
and useful, also. And ‘‘The Pilgrims 
in their Three Homes’’ by William Eliot 
Griffis is a book you surely have used in 
this study. 

‘‘The New Province Two Thousand 
Years Old,’’ by Ellsworth Huntington, 
M.A., Department of Geography, Yale 
University, is a fascinating article, pub- 
lished in December Harper’s, page I9. 
It is an account of a visit to Hsin Kiang, 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Pansy Souvenirs | 





This is a single heavy card, 734x7%{, elegantly litho. 
graphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and rut out. 
with ribbon hanger. The name of school, place,teach- 
er, pupils, etc., are printed on the center panel. The 
photo of the teacher can be copied and in the 
center of the lower part of the Souvenir if desired, 
We make several other styles of Souvenirs. Cata- 
logue and samples free to those who intend to order, 

The price without photo is 75c. for 120 
less, 3c. for each one in excess of 12. é 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c for 
each one in excess of 1:2. 

JOHN WILCOX, Milford, .N. Y. 








200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. - 

If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so, we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘‘Where 

_Teaching Pays.” It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
- Salt Lake City, Utah. 














A Successful Teacher. 


Miss Ida Soderstrom, a school-teacher of Bur- 
trum, Minn., is the winner of the first prize of $100 
ina recent $500 contest held by the Correspond- 
ence Institute of America, Scranton, Pa., for the 
benefit of its students in Iljustrating and Cartoon- 
ing. The fact that there were ninety-four successfnl 
competitorsin this contest speaks highly for the 
ability of this bright western teacher. Hon. 
George Howell, superintendent of schools of the 
City of Scranton, was chairman of the board of 
judges, which included other prominent men of 
Scranton who are authorities on dra 4 

There are many school-teachers enrolled in the 
C. I. of A’s illustrating course. One of these stu- 
dents is Miss Edith E, Brown, formerly supervisor 
and instructor of drawing in the public schools of 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.,who now holds asimilar position 
in the School of Domestic Art. She is enthusiastic 
in regard to the value of the Course‘to teachers 
and others. Other teachers have won considera- 
ble fame as illustrators through taking the Course. 

The art of illustrating 18 one that is of particular 
value to a teacher in his or_her profession, and 
also affords an opportunity to do considerable out- 
side work in spare hours. The Correspondence 
Institute of America has more students in Illus- 
trating than any other educational institution in 
the United States. 





IT-STICKS 


ELLITA 


POWDER PASTE 


CUT THIS OUT— 
Teachers—Mail us Four 2ct Stamps for a 
PINT of PHOTO - PASTE 


(IN POWDER FORM) 
Sprinkle into Cold Water 


‘* Mix it as you need it”’ 


ADDRESS PACKAGE DEPARTMENT: 


ARTHUR S. HOYT, Mfgr. 


Gerken Building, New York City. 








HAVE YOU WRITTEN A PLAY? 

Ifso why not have it *‘REGISTERED”’ and 
receive the many benefits our SYSTES1 offers. 
We will bring your play to the noticeof Mana- 


gers and Stars, Write to 
INTERNAT’L DRAMATISTS’ BUREAU, Room 811, Knicker 
bocker Theatre Bld’g., 1402 Broadway, New York City. 





















EDDING "73 


INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards 100 %cr with case75c. Write for 
The Estabrook Press, 21 N Tremont Street, Boston, Mas* 
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When Pupils Leaye the 
Schools. 


General and rather startling statements 
as to the large proportion of children in 
the elementary schools who leave school 
hefore the course is finished have at- 
tracted the interested attention of educa- 


tors, and the figures upon which the | 


statements were based have been some- 
what doubted. Even teacliers who have 
seen the gradual reduction in the grades 
in their own schools, have not realized 
fully what the figures meant. | Superin- 
tendent DraperOf the New York Depart- 
ment has caused to be compiled the sta- 
tistics on this point as shown in New 
York state schools. It was not until the 
school year 1907-8 that registration’ by 
grades was reported, and an exact state- 
ment of those who remain and those who 
fall out was not. available. . The figures 
given below cover such re istration in 
cities and villages maintaining academic 
departments. : 

In all cities, excluding the City of 
New York, the percentage of registration 
was! 


Boys’ Girls 

PB Cc. PLC. 
First grade........... er OE Bree 100.0 100.0 
Second grade.........ssccscssseeees 1367 + 72.3 
Third Q18G@ vis csscscensnspsagnesioeas RO: 97227 
Fourth grade..........ccccsceeceeoee 70.6 71.2 
Fifth grade...... piddaacaskiosonnnn seve 63.1 65.6 
Sixth grad@scsescectsste teste ss - 55.0 58.6 
Seventh grade..............c.eeleee 42.8 49.8 
Fighth grade............... hy Ws: 32.5 39.1 


In the City of New York, as nowhere 
else, the registration in the second grade 
is greater than in the first, Taking the 
first grade as the basis, the figures are: 


Boys Girls 

Pic. P.. 

First grade...........s000 Sci eaaubeay 100.0 100.0 
Second grade........ccccccceccsee sees 136.6 139.8 
Third grade......., ...see00 132.0 133.7 
Fourth garde.............csececeeeese 127.7 132.3 
Fifth gradeis. ee ee: 121.4 125.2 
Sixth grade...... Rigigeeetysigas scbas 102.1 107.8 
Seventh grade.............cecsesees - 79.5 86.8 
Eighth grade......:.......sssesseee 52.7. 58.4 


In the City of New York the percentage 
of both boys and girls who remain, tak- 
ing the second grade as the basis, is: 


P..c 
Second grade............0.c..cccsecceeeseeeees 100.0 
NITE QUAeorer esses hanes colon oxionstress oy sass 95.6 
Fourth grade....... BT ree 94.7 
Fifth grade............ Bisseevd 9408556620 S05 i 89.6 
UKthy ieee paren or veacecicsvecrocecssnces 77.2 
Peventl STAGES. . s55. 6556, . 6.0. caedeesvece vee 62.1 
Eighth grade............. ndascd aeseeraenieses 41.8 


In the villages the registration of boys 
and girls, taking the first grade as the 
basis, was: 





Boys Girls 

PCs PG 
First ra@@ ici iadddndi ssicavess. é. 100.0 100.0 | 
Second grade... 69.5 68.9 
Dhird Grades si... Vgocecgeesvcrs 68.8 71.0 
Fourth grade........ IES 66.7. 67.2 
Fifth grade..........cssccsssecssccoee 60.9 64.7 
Sixth grade........... Heh Seite pce 54.0 58.2 
Seventh grade.........ccseeeeeeeee 47.8 53.9 
Fighth grade..........cssssceseeees 53-3 65.8 


_ In all of the cities and villages, except- 
ing New York City, the percentages of 
boys and girls remaining were: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


these figures relate only to the ele- 
inentary schools, and only to the cities 
and the villages maintaining academic 
departments. 

Mr. Draper adds: ‘*The conclusion is 
manifest enough that the work of the 
schools needs to be recast so as to make 
it more of an object for children tu re- 
main to the end of the course in the ele- 
mentary schools, and also that cuin- 
pulsory. attendance laws need to be still 
further: perfected and much more com- 
pletely enforced.’’ 


A Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity. 


The Lincoln Centennial Endowment 
Committee make an appeal to the public 
for help to erect an appropriate and en- 
during monument to his fame. In this 
appeal, which is signed, among others, 
by Gen. O. O. Howard, as Secretary, the 
cominittee says: 

‘*At Cumberland Gap, in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, is Lincoln Memorial 
University, which, in its surroundings, 


recalls the early life of Lincoln 
amid narrow means and hard conci- 
tions; which, in its Grant-Lee Hall, 


bears to us the Lincoln message of chari- 
ty and peace; and which, in the devo- 
tion of men who are giving their lives to 
the work of lifting up from ignorance to 
knowledge the youth of the neighboring 
country—who are representative types of 
stalwart and worthy American stock ,— 
teaches the Lincoln gospel of duty and of 
sacrifice. At least $500,000 are required 
to put this Memorial University abreast 
of its opportunities. The educational in- 
stitution again and again has been the 
beneficiary of princely gifts from many 
of our distinguished countrymen. When 
such an institution is a memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln, it must be that the 
American People, not only by contribu- 
tions from a few of its rich men, but by 
a widespread popular giving, will see in 
this invitation not a mere duty, but a 
splendid privilege. Subscriptions on be- 
half of this object may be sent to the 
Lincoln Trust Company, Fifth Avenue, 
New York, for the account of the Com- 
mittee. 





Department of Superintend- 
ence. 


the N. E. A. will meet in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23 to 25. 

President Wm. H. Elson has made a 
preliminary announcement of the pro- 
gram. Many good things are provided. 
The topics for Tuesday—three sessions— 
are ‘‘The Elimination of Waste in Scliool 
Work;" ‘‘The Schools 1n Relation to 
Character Building;’’ and ‘‘The Prob- 


| lemsof the Delinquent Pupil.’? On Wed- 


nesday the topics for the morning and 
the afternoon sessions are: ‘‘ Articulation 
of Higher Educational Institutions with 
Secondary Schools;’’ and ‘‘Industrial 
Education.’’ Inthe evening a joint ses- 
sion is held with the American Hygiene 
Association devoted to the ‘‘ Hygiene of 
the Public Play-ground.’’ Thursday 
morning the round tables meet, and in 





Boys Girls 

BCyiik- ce. 
First grades... <...ccccsececpoopssee 100.0 100.0. 
Second grade.......ccsccseeeceeceeee 71.9 70.9 
Third grade.......cccccccccsecseeeees 70.6 72.0 
Fourth grade..........sseeeceeeseeee 69.0 69.5 
Fifth grader eta os 62.2 65.2 
Sixth grade. ...ccscee..cccceee seoeeee 54.6 58.4 
Seventh grade........ wessesseeeeee 44.9 51.6 
Fighth grade........ ioe incu 4 41.3 50.5 


In all of the cities and villages the 
registration of both boys and girls was: 


First grade. ..........+ hick cdabbgwa cuabiae® 129,009 
Second grade........ SE Tr Te 133,477 
Third grade......ccccceceees hs cateddecb eines 130,106 
Donrth eedeiiiiss ccc scsvcevtassasessercess 126,962 
Fifth grade......... pliner ht sesadneravegecee 119,025 
Math wradeiceicse. .ctkcusuccieiidartidoie 102,836 
meventh GON soon se acne ccptecckasss 83,729 
Eighth grade...... Lickikeiuiods cap edvers 65,061 

Total, all grades...............0006 890,205 


The average ages of the boys, by 
grades, in all of the cities and villages, 
Were: First grade, 6.58; second grade, 
7.89; third grade, 9.18; fourth grade, 
10,37; fifth grade, 11.40; sixth grade, 
12.22; seventh grade, 12.99; eighth 


the afternoon several topics of special in- 
terest to superintendents will be discuss- 
ed. 

There will also be a conterence of State 
Superintendents; a meeting of the com- 
mittee on Agricultural Education ; and 
of the societies of College Teacliers, and 
the Scientific Study of Education. 





There is no way to eliminate the per- 
sonal equation anywhere in life, but 
least of all in teaching. There is no 
sure sign of failure that some successtul 
teacher does not personify. There are 
eminently successful teachers wlio are 
either too short or too tall, who are posi- 
tively ugly in feature or deformed in 
body, whose voice is too high or too low, 
too harsh, or too insipid, who does not 
sit all the time or fly round like a jump- 
ing Jack, who does not scold or nag, fret 
or gush, The personal equation can ac- 
cept any conceivable handicap and win 
if it is strong enough, but this does not 
justify any undesirable characteristic. 

he personal equation would accomplish 
just so much more without it. A certain 
amouut of force is utilized in overcoming 








Stade, 13.85. It will be remembered that 


that phase.—/vurnal of Education. 


The Department of Superintendence of |. 
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Dicken’s Birthday - - 
Lincoln’s Birthday - - 
Washington’s Birthday = 
Lowell’s Birthday - -« 
Longfellow’'s Birthday - 


ORDER TODAY 


HE TERRY 
CTURES 


ONE CENT EACH 
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For 25 or more Size 5x8 
Smaller. Half Cent Size. 
ger. Five Cent Size. 


_ . Send $1.00 for Large Picture for framing, 22x28 of Wash- 
ington, or Lincoln, or Longfellow, 

Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature il- 
lustrations and the five pictures named above and Mr. Taft, 
during February only. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 
Box. 13, Malden, Mass. 











PROJECTING APPARATUS 


FOR 
Visual Instruction 


Views classified for ALL Branches 
of Study 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 


Catalogue “A” Instruments of Projection, 80 pages. 
Catalogue “B’’ Places of World-renowned interest, Miscellaneous Historical, etc., 200 pages. 
Catalogue “C”’ American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages. 
Catalogue “D” Physical Geography, 24 pages. 
Catalogue ““E”” Commercial Geography, 32 pages. 
Catalogue “F’’ Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages. 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


Established 1783, McALLISTER MFQ. OPTICIANS, Dept. 18, No. 49 Nassau St., New York 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


Designed and arranged for gifts from 
teacher to pupils at close of school, 


The equal to our 1909. souvenir, illustrated herewith, has not yet been produced. 
In our new souven'r beauty is combined with history, making the newest and 


most appropriate souvenir ever designed. 
DESCRIPTION 


Our new production is termed style 15 souvenir, which consists of 
a ten page booklet tiéd with silk cord and measuring 3%4x5%4 inches 
while closed, Front page is embossed in gold and printed in beau- 
tifuland harmonizing colors, containing pictures of presidents 
from Washington to Taft with name of each and date of service, 
U.S. Capitol building, and in oval appears a school scene in colors 
unless photo of teacher is desired in which case the photo appears 
in oval. On inserts appear preface, name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, name of teacher, pupils and school- 
board, a eulogy off Lincoln, a school poem, statue of liberty, and 
on last page, Liucoln’s birthplace. If you procure our style 15 you 
will have the only unequaled 1909 souvenir. 
Send plainly -written ony giving 
d 


* 
How to Order * nameof school, number o istrict, 


township, county, state, teacher, pupils and school officers. If 
photo souvenir is desired, send with name on back,a photo and 
we will copy it and return same uninjured. Photos appearing on 
souvenirs will be at least as good as copy sent, and we guarantee 
them not to fade. : 

Order no less than ten souvenirs and in no case less than there 
are scholars’ names to be printed. 

Remittance must accompany order but we guarantee satis- 
faction. 
































PRICES POSTPAID 


50 or less without photo 5cents each, additional ones 3 centseach, 50 or less with photo 6 
cents each, additional ones 4 cents each. Extra quality tissue envelopes for souvenirs 5 cents per 
dozen. 
Upon request we will send samples of our full line of School Souvenirs. A stamp for same will 
be appreciated. Address : 
COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, Mansfield, Ohio. 





Y/N LANNE AME ID IPI 


| Washington » Lincoln 


New, Novel and Unique Entertainments; Songs, Dialogues, Plays, Op- 





Ne, 





} 
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| 
| 
| 





erettas, Drills, etc. Full description Free. 

Blackboard Stencils; 20 designs for Washington; 10 for Lincoln; Thous 
ands for every occasion. 5 and Io cents each. 

Imitation Crayon Portraits; 22x28 inches, 25 cents each. 

Souvenirs; A new line of surprisingly Unique and Beautiful Novelties. 2 to 
10 cents each. 


) Valentines; {10m 1 cent up to $5.00. 
See full description. 


g Everything fully described in our Catalog. 

4 MARCH BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
y 208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., _ Lebanon, Ohio. 
ANS TTA. eo SALA 


A tremendous stock of all kinds. 


Send a postal today for it. 
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FREE =o 


A Flag For Your School 
TE ACH ER S Get in closer touch with your pupils. Culti- 


vate in them) feeling of reverence love. 
Stimulate that patriotism that smoulders in 
the heart of every American-Born Child 
the board. Get credit for something yourself. B 


: Be patriotic. Don’t bother 

our plan you can 

secure for your school without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet 

Bunting Flags, 46 stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 

stripes, etc., for indoor oteutdoor use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented, In 
any retail store, this fag would cost you from $3.50 to $5.00 or more. 


| 





Washington H and we willsend you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag: 
and Lincoln FREE Write us Buttons in the handsome National colors. Let the children 
Pictures dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the 


oppor Send us the proceeds and we willsend you in return the above | 
described'Flag alll wmaneon prepet- Do this now and you will instill patriotism | 
and make the pupils proud of their teacher, their school and their country. | 
Every teaher should send us their name and address and secure a beautiful flag free. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing.a few letters for us to | 
other teachers, Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you are not out 
one penny. 
na Are the Pictures of the Patriots “‘Washington’’ and ‘‘Lincoin” on your School Wall? 
We furnish them suitable for schools, 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo colors, and 
framed in solid black 13-4inch frame. You can procure them on the same plan as the 
Flag. Write for 365 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the children, and we will send 
either Washington's or Lincoln’s picture securely packed and express paid to your | 
station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons or the Flag buttons, 


state kind of buttons you desire us to send you. 
FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA | 


Please | 
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EVOE School Colors are not merely colors in a box; they are scien- 
tifically made; uniform in shade, texture and strength—specially 
adapted for your work with your pupils. 

Color box No. 118 above contains eight half pans Gamboge, Crim- 
son, New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Grey and Cold 
Grey—and one number 7 Brush. 

For manual training work Devoe Wood Stains. in powder, 14 col- 
ors, ready to use by dissolving in water. ; 

Special prices to schools and teachers. 
Address Department 3 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph street, Chicago 
Fulton and William streets, New York - 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY | SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ;reetoatiy address 








Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Austin Scholarships for Teachers 


Drawing, Reading, Number, Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
For men teachers and school superintendents (col- 


lege graduates) on leave of absence, Applications for 
1909-10 received until March 15, 1909. For infor- 
mation and blank forms of application address 
dieorge W. Robinson, Secretary of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, 5 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Work Cards, Dialogues, tg fe Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher’s 
Books, Dictionaries and Beuplics, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils, Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets, Pegs, Peg Boards, Raffia, Stars 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, Etc. 
Address A. J.Fouch & Co,, Warren, Pa. 





Magazine Gleanings 
(Continued from page 2) 
the New Province of China, commonly 


known as Chinese Turkestan. Contrasts; 
grand glaciers; deserts worse than Sa- 
| hara; mountain peaks; vast, lifeless 


plains; ruins of towns where no water 
can be procured, etc. Ten pictures. 

‘fA Child at the Siege of Vicksburg,’’ 
page 44 of December Harper’s, is written 
by William W. Lord, Jr., and is illus- 
trated by one full-page drawing by How- 


‘ard Pyle and three other illustrations. 


This is an unusually useful and interest- 
ing historical account. It is a story which 
anyone will read with breathless inter- 


| est. It can be given to the boysand girls 


to read and discuss. 
The Tercentenary of Milton brought 
forth many articles anda few of these 


' should be noted for the use of the teach- 


ers. -‘‘The Many-Sided Milton’’ by 
Harry Thurston Peck, page 157 January 
Cosmopolitan, with ten fine pictures, is 
useful from an historical, as well as a 
literary point of view. 

’ The teachers who have expressed inter- 
est in the Ladies’ World series of To-Be- 
Guessed ‘‘Scenes in American History’’ 
will want to use the January story in 
more ways than one. Kthically, it will 
be found to be beneficent. The motto, 
‘*Honor before Honors,’’ is an excellent 
one to enforce. The story isasad one 
of a Traitor, easily guessed. The lessons 
are well taught.. Page 24. 

The account of the work, leaders, scope 
and expectations of ‘‘Tie Commission 
on Country Life,’’ published in January 
Ladies’ World, page 7, written by Laura 
A. Smith and illustrated by eight pic- 
tures (five photographs) is worth consid- 
eration by the teachers, It can be used 
in many ways with the class. What do 
you think may be accomplished for the 
United States by this commission? Who 
appointed the Commission? Can you 
make any suggestions? 

‘‘The Heart of Ayrshire’’ is described 
in fascinating manner by George McLean 
Harper, in December Scribner’s, page 
641. There are twelve pictures. The 
super-title is ‘‘Robert Burns’s Country.’’ 

A. K., Ohio, asked for an article on 
the Indeperdence of Mexico and received 
a private reply. Possibly A. K. would 
like to have me note the article in De- 
cember Harper's, ‘'Legends of the City 
of Mexico,’’ by Thomas A. Janvier. The 
two stories told are interesting and sug- 
gestive and there are two full-leaf pic- 
tures in color illustrating these (not ge- 
ographical.) I would like to ask if any 
teacher who is studying, in a circle, or 
by herself, either the Bay View Course 
or the Chautauqua Course has, and ,is 
willing to give, any suggestion regarding 
the use of magazine articles in connec- 
tion with the work. . 
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won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 

By my new system I can make an ex- 

oo cogs you by mail. I also teach 
k-keeping 

my stude 








and Shorthand. 
ints as instructors in comme: 

If you wish to become a better penman, 

I will send you FREE one of my 

ens and a copy of the Ransomerian 

Journal. Inclose stamp. 


Cc. M. RANSOM, 


3828 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, 
i 13 A R BOOK-KEEPING 
SHORTHAND 


by mail, in a few weeks spare time home study, unde 
Practical Instruction — and a good paying, Fesponsits 
br aarcpeed is yours; we are unable to gw | the demand, 


energeti¢ graduates have worked up to sa)::ri 
$5,000 pd year. We send complete outfit, and yen 
PAY us NO MONEY for tuition until position 
» secured Write at once 
for special offer, stating whick you prefer to icarn, 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE.683 Inst Bldg, Kalamazoo,Mich 


PLAYS@PLAYS 









leges. 
write me. 
avori! 





TELEGRAPHY 








ENTERTAINMENTS 
Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 20W, 22d Street, New York, 


8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents. 

New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 























LITERATURE IN THE 


By Prof. John H. Cox. A book for teachers, 


with a model course of study. Cloth, 90 cents, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON, MAss, 


COMMON SCHOOLS 


Memo the Basis 
of All Knowledge 
ae THE 
; ‘oreettine= 
Stop-forgettine= 
You are no greater intellectually 
me than your memory. Easy, increases 
= “income; gives ready memory for faces, 
names, business, studies, conversation; 


TO: 
REMEMBER™ develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bide., Chicago 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
ngs, Ill ted Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Play: 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for al 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 

catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.68, Chicago 





























BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

ou Can earn a large seedy; Write for our new Cata- 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, IMO, 





TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


New Souvenir No. 6 


The above is a reproduction of our Souvenir 
No. 6, which is something new and entirely 
different from anything you have ever seen. 
It isa neat six page folder of good heavy card- 
board size 334 by 6inches. printed in beautiful 
colors and embossed in rich gold. 
ter is a seal with the appropriate words ‘Lest 
we forget’ beautifully embossed in rich gold 
with a silk ribbon drawn through the back 
and tied in a bow at the left, just as shown in 
cut, thus giving it a very pretty effect. 
cut atleft shows the style with photo. If 
photo is not wanted there will appear instead 
an appropriate design 











an illustrated 


order, 











the souvenir. 





If you are looking for the best, you are 
surely getting it when you send for either of our souvenirs No. 6 or 7, 


Price Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 6c each, additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones Sc each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


written and designed expressly for our sou- 
venirs. On the back of this folder is a very 
neat winter scene covering the whole page 
and is very beautiful, 
sheets we print for you the name of school, 
district number, 
names of teacher, scholars and schoolboard, 
which matter you must send us when you 


We are positive this souvenir is far superior 
in beauty and design to anything else you can 
getfor your scholar and the price is very 
reasonable when you consider the quality of 


School. 


In the cen- 


The 


The inside contains 


om * Teachers Greeting” 


On one of the inside 


township, county, state, 





40 or tess without photo 5c each. 
40 or less with photo ¢€c each. 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at Sc per doz. 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil at Close of 
The Best Obtainable. 


New Souvenir No. 7 


Is a neat 12 page booklet 
size 344 by 5 in., tied with 
a beautiful silk tassel, 
printed and embossed in 
colors and gold. The de- 
sign is exactly as repre- 
sented here. The inside 
contains an elegant poem’ 
entitled ‘‘ Teachers Greet- 
ing” written especially 
for our souvenirs, also 
other appropriate matter 
together with illustrations. 
We print the name of 
School, Dist. No., Town- 
ship, County, State, Term, 
Teacher, Schoolboard and 
Scholars in each booklet. 
They can be had with or 
without photo. If photo 
is not wanted there will 
appear instead a school 
house and play ground. 


Price List Postpaid 


Additional ones 4c each 
Additional ones 5c each 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself or schoolhouse and we will make a small ghote to appear on each Souvenir. 


There will be no change made in the photograph and the picture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, 
from a large or smal! photo or from a group a the aene and shoulders of the one to be copied. 

e guarantee them not to fade. Your ph turn 
: Extra Photos can be had for 20e per doz. 68 ing sa 
You must order no less than ten and in no case will we send out less than 
and we will refund your 


same manner as those costing $3 per dozen, 
address on the back. 


are not exactly as represented you may return them 


however order as soon as ible. 


2 as we have discontinued all branc’ 


are not too close to others in the group. 
injured. When sending your photograp. 


jane att anne names $6 be otieted. R 
ig y. at’s the way we do business. Samples 

of atwo-cent stamp. Orders are usually filled within a day or two after th eived, the order. 
« Doline  cttracad neste ee = Aspe received. If photo is wanted it roqatess 4 little longer to complete the order. 


ly reduced in size. We can copy 
Photos are made in the 
please write your name and 


but natura 


must accom: all orders. If souvenirs 
of our sparealte wil be mailed upon neouies 
‘ou should 

ices. 


poss) f 
With each and every ordér for souvenirs pmonnting to $1.50or more we give free a Portrait of our Presidents, from Washington to Taft, size 16x20. This is a work of 
ome : ‘ 


art and can. be framed and it should be found in every 
SEIBE 


. Price without souvenirs 50c. 


RT PRINTING CO., Box 200, Canal Dover, Ohio. 








Extra Money for Teachers 


Increase your income every month by writing news 
and short stories for big dailies and magazines. — They 
want correspondents in every community. Success 
guaranteed if you follow our directions. Send stamp for 
booklet. Western Press Bureau, Topeka, Kansas 


BUSY WORK 
Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 

CATALOGUE FREE 


Ideal School Pub. Co., 6646 Wentworth Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 




















EUROPE AND ORIENT 


Sth Season-Limited Parties -Ex: ional Advantages 
R. and MRS. HOWA S,_ PAINE, 
148 Ridge St, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





Ww TO WRITE brilliant social and __ business 
HO letters. It’s worth knowing. 
Booklet free. Write us today. 

THE HOME STUDY CLUB, Rox 401 


TEACHERS LISTEN! 


Do you want a Drawing book that will create a deep 
and lasting enthusiasm on F eter’ pupils ? 

Get Drake’s Progressive Drawing. 
The Union Publishing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
We teach 


ION, ORATORY. 
ACTING gg baad RA aot IM art by 
mail and prepare you for the stage or speaker's platform 
Booklet on 


Hornell, 8, ¥. 








Free. 
Chieago School Tem tic Art ios Grand Opera House, Chieage. 
Speakers, Dialogues, and Entertain 
PLAYS pony Catalogue No. 2 Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Clyde, Ohio. 


DEBATES on current questions outlined in Path- 
finder. Try it 13 weeks15 cts. Pathfinder, Wash. D. Cc. 


d Essays. Prepared 
OUTLINES ep oy aiven Subjects. i 
each. P,S, Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, 
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BOOKS for TEACHERS 


ITHMETICAL, ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. M. 
ig Ng 2 = pk epee Sok $ 75 


COMPLET ‘SUMMARY OF AMERICAN 





52 PP., PAPEL. .csceccccsccceeseees .50- 


3 PP., PAPEL. sees cccessceesssves 35 
OUTLINES OF OHIO HISTORY, by Prof. C. 
L. Martz sce cS ecdscccvcccscccsecccsestcesece 25 
COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- . 
me ON TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL..........- 25 


UNIFORM nie FOR 
OFFACHERS’ CERTINICATES 1907, ITH 
ANSWERS, 358 pp., full Chabot ch dao ho 1 SO 


THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. .75 
Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, 
ATHENS, OHIO. 
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100) LESSONS IN WRITING FOR $4 00 


Embracitig bisitiess, ornamental atid catd 
writing, and a gréat many otiginal exercises 
and combinations. Allcopies are fresh froiii 
the pen, not engraved. Just the thing fot 
teachers who find it difficult to teach writing. 


E. (, FECHNER, Willow, Okla. 











THEATRICALS 
for young and old 
PLAYS, DRILLS, RECITATIONS 
OPERETTAS 





Send stamp for 64 page catalogue 
JOSEPH R. WAGNER ?2ateuy st. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
os Printer. 3) wash- 

lo wetti . 
Send drchoulatsn and onagies 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 22 Seer St, Few York. 

























HAND.WORK SUPPLIES 


Raftia, Reeds, Yarns, Leathers, Papers, Art 
Textiles, Materials and Tools for Metal Work, 
and Crafts and Construction Work Supplies of 
every description. Completest line in the Coun- 
try. Send for lists and samples before placing 
your order, 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO., 169 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














ZMHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


and pre ARN $25 TO 8100 P PER wt Sue 
2g ag anaon & 






inst 
Write 






OF ART. 
Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Seton in TYPEWRITERS hii 


All the Standard penchines %to% 
Mannfacturers’ or 
ENTE ANY WHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER baie tp 
92-94 Lake St., 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


In the December American Boy, page 
59. is an entertaining account of an ac- 
taintance with ‘‘Some of the Strange 
enants ofa Texas Ranchi’’ (ants) by 
Mary A. Roe. ‘‘The Story of Chocolate, ”’ 
page 5 51, by A. Hyatt Verrill, Ilus- 
tated ) fsiniteresting atid useful; « Ahrist- 
ina in Other Lands,’’ page 39, is of a 
length and style to make it useful for 
teading in class atid it is instructive. 
The series of ‘‘Scenes in Anierican 
History,’’ Ladies’ World, was noted, with 
cottiierits, last tonth. In the Decesiber 
ititiber is a very etitertaining guess—The 
story of tlie coimtnander who exhorted,— 
‘ Den’t give up tlie sliip!’’ Page 2g. 
lie condition of aftairs in Europe 
which is of absorbing interest to all has 
btouglit forth two valuable articles for tlie 
Re etusal of teachers in tle December North 
wiéfiéati Review,—''Austria Hungary 
and tlie Near East’’ 4 ‘‘Britannicus,’’ 
and ‘‘ Bulgaria atid the Treaty of Berlin” 
by Svetozar Tonjoroff. Also, there are 
teachers who have been watéling for a 
reliable word on ‘‘The Congo Questioti’’ 
and such a word is to b2 found in the 
article, ‘‘The Congo Question and the 
Belgian Solution,’’ page 891 of Decem- 
ber North American Review. Jolin 
Daniels, corresponding secretary of the 
Congo Retorm Association, is the author. 
‘fA French View of the Kaiser’’ by 
Maurice Leuder, page 434 of the Novem- 
ber Chautavquan, is well worth study. 
The ‘‘five points’’ noted on page 439 are 
illuminating; they can be used to form 
the basis of themes. 


The teachers who have been following 
the series of articles recently cancluded, 
upon the new Ireland by Sidney Brouks 
in the North American Review, will be 
interested to read the concise little re- 
view in December Review of Reviews of 
another article on Ireland. ‘‘Ireland 
Coming Into her Own’’ is the title. One 
picture. 

The second paper of the very interest- 
ing series by Ida M. Tarbell in December 
American Magazine is illustrated with 
ten photographs and frontispiece photo- 
graph of Walter L. Fisher, recently made 
the liead of the Conservation League of 
America. Title of the series, ‘‘How 
Chicago is Finding Herself.’’ 

Alaska’s Railroad Development,’’ by 
Frederick H. Chase, and ‘‘ Alaska’s Coal 
Resources’’ by Guy Elliot Mitchell, are 
sure to be noted by. the teachers wlio ask 
for articles on the States and Possessions 
fot the portfolio of that title. If these 
are not clipped, tote will be made of 
them. There ate six pictures and two 
maps. The text is most interesting. 

Whatever else you use or do not use, 
be sure to give to the boys and girls, to 
read by themselves, the article on page 


679 of December Review of Reviews. It | 
is a fine account of the work of ‘‘Gren- | 


fell of Labrador’? by P. T. McGrath, with 
nine pictures and a map; and, best of 
all, a little note from Mr. Grentell. 
From an historical or geographical point 
of view, or from an ethical point of view, 
this article is delightful. 


The December Century contains certain 
useful schoolroom articles. Jacob A. 
Riis describes a ‘‘Yule-Tide in the Old 
Town’’ and takes one, most happily, to 
Denmark. There are eight beautiful 
pictures, twofull-page. The frontispiece, 
‘*The Skaters,’’ is in color reproduced 
from the painting by Gari Melchers. 
‘*A Christmas at Mount Vernon’’ by 
Galliard Hunt is fascinating as to text, 
and the full-page illustration in color 
(pages I91 and 192) of the ‘‘Christmas 
Dinner at Mount Vernon’? is sure to be 
appreciated. The second paper in the 
series, ‘‘Romantic Germany,’ deals with 
Berlin, ‘‘The City of the Emperor,.’’ 
Author, Robert Haven Schauffler; pic- 
tures (thirteen) by Karl O’Uynch von 
Town,—six being in tint and especially 


fine. 


‘*Getting Christmas Dinner on a 
Ranch’’ by Theodore Roosevelt will 


| interest and instruct. Everybodvy’s, De- 


cember, page 851. The boys and girls 
will find in it much to talk over. 

There are three large pictures in Sub- 
urban Life for December that will be ap- 
preciated for Language Talks; ‘‘ What 
Christmas Morning Means to the Baby ;’’ 
‘*The Christmas Feast in the Days of 
Old ;’? ‘‘The Christmas Sermon.*’ 

I am, friends, 
Yours very truly, 
Annie Stevens Perkins. 








| 
| 









WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SASPLES 


SOUVENIRS 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


No. 3—Liberty Bell Souvenir. Size 3!.x54,—4 parts—united with silk 
ribbon. Actual Reproduction of Famous Liberty Bell. Printed in 
Many Colors and Embossed in Gold. Close of School Poem Prirted on 
one part. One page printed to your order. Price with Photo, 7c 
each; {Vithout Photo, 6c each. 10 per cent discount if 30 or more are 
ordered, 


No.—1 Two Card Style. Two Heavy Embossed Cards. 334x545 in. 

in size. Embossed in White. Rich Blue and Gold. Deckled Edce. 

Tied with Siik Tassel. Price Postpaid 43sc each, 5!:c each with 
your Photo on each card, 


No. 2—Booklet Style. Size folded 4x5!z in,,12 pages ; cover printed 
in 4 Colors and Embossed in Rich Gold, Deckled Edge, Tied with Silk 
Tassel, First insert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, printed from Litho- 
graphed Plates; Second insert, Fine Cameo Plate Paper on which a 
poem “At Close of School,”’ is lithographed. Price Postpaid 5c each; 
6c each with your Photo on each Souvenir. 


Transparent Envelopes to match either style, 1 cent each. 
Photo Souvenirs can be bad for either style. Send us your photo to 
copy—we will return some in good condition. We can copy large or 
small photos, eopies always as good as the photo we copy. Photos guar- 
anteed 10 years. All photos copied oval, 
Samples Free. A stamp will be appreciated to show good faith. All 
orders filled promptly and in a business-like manner. We want to re- 
tain your patronage and will treat you right. 
We have the most appropriate Souvenirs on the market today, 

(ive Box No. 22 when writing for samples. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 








We Se propeleter New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
- Address only to Home Office. We have discontinued all 
bats wen NV i our branch offices. 
« 99 The Charming Free Annual Scholarship &v°"..'" i my 
Eileen Mavourneen Irish Bal | Bryn Mawr, Seattle, Washington P Science e oh... MN eS. 


Awakens memories of Homeland—the dear old nm public school teacher now teaching. Only one given 
erald Isle, Written by Annie Morancy. Copies 25c | for each state. For applications address Secretary, 
post free. Beautiful Song Slides $5.10 per set. | with self addressed stamped envelope with Photo. 
HARPER MUSIC CO., 9 Myrtle Street, New Bedford, Mass, | Selection made May 15 at College, for July 1909, 











Pi School Music Books 


The Star Collection of EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK  Com- 


piled from the music pages contained in the set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 


e The music is especially prepared for schools, 
adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
different seasons. **Anexcellent collection.”’ It 


has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an- 

















ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 


With Words and Music number of schools, the price has been fixed at 


only 10c8 copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 


“ . hun 
—$— 
a A Song Book | sTEELE’s PRIMARY SONGS. Seventy-two 
charming songs for the little ones, among them 
“Coasting Songs”, *‘Cradle Songs’, **How the 
F 1! S h Flowers Grow”’, **How to Make a Shoe os “The 
Lively Little Pussy” ‘Jac k and Jijl’’, ‘Little 
or a C: ools Bo Peep”’,** Mare hing song”,“Seven Times sOne”’, 
“Snow Song “Somewhere Town”, ‘The 
Turkey Gobbler Said’, “The Way to School” 


“There Was a Little Man”, ‘om The Piper’s 

B ] G V A L UE Son”, “Two and One’, “When You Drive a 
! Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven your 
school work. 15c per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 


SM i" Songs for 5c | WEAVER’S SCHOOL soNGs. | By T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every song in the col- 
It is just what you lection underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's 
 ewtaaa want. It contains the own schoolbefore it was permitted to form a 
choicest and best col- partof this book. The result is that every song 
lection of old favorite | is usable. $1.50 per dozen. Sample 15c. 


songs ever published, n s bys. CC . 

is Tn al there are _ ——— The following are ook eatin nematic cnes Bary gy 
he titles of some of them: xs ‘ the many new books gotten out. Merit Counts. 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 64 pages, mianilla covers, $1.50 a dozen 

Bly, Lead Kindly Light, Go Down, Moses, Flag | gample copy 15¢ : 3 %; ; 

of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Yankee | ““™! eet 

Doodle, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night | Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 

Ladies. Swanee River, Ben Bolt, My Old Ken- Lasses Popular new song book, contains ex- 

tucky Home, Old Blaek Joe, Comin’ Through | cellent selections for general use, also for special 

the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of days. The words are sensible, elevating and full 

the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling | of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious 

















Nellie Gray, In the Gloaming, Rocked in the | and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 
~Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others 
just as good. THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A _ Graded 
The complete collection bound in beautiful | Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
colored covers. Former price lic— Worth. Compiled by Effie Louise Koogle and 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the World’s Best Songs, old and new, The ut- 
One Specimen Copy, 5c most care has been taken to include only old 
oY price poseponegt cannot afford to be | songs of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
without a song book. of real merit. The result isa collection of music 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied | of surpassing excellence. Three volumes, as 
with the book We will refund your money. follows: 
PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic uaniinie en Hiseh Grea ~S bo to douua. 
Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago Sample 10c. 7 _ I a 
Schools. The contents comprises 38 titles among ] 


which are ‘“‘America’’, “Columbia, the Gem of The Nonobel Songster, Part Il—For Gram- 
the Ocean”’,“* Marching Through Georgia”’,““Dixie | mar or Mixed Grades. $1.00 per dozen. Sam- 
Land’’,“*Home Sweet Home’’,‘‘Tenting on the | ple 10c. 

Old Camp Ground”, “The Star Spangled Ban- 


ner’’,““Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”, Yankee Doodle” The Nonobel Songster, Part lil—For High 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound. | Schools and advanced singers. $1.00 per doz- 
Price 15c. $1.50 per dozen. en, Sample 10c. 


HAPPY DAYS. By James D. Vauglin. Contains 55 Songs, and several 

ges of ‘‘Gems of Thought’’ and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages 
in all, Every song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of 
the following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You 
Love Your Mother’’, ‘‘Tle School House on the Hill’’,‘‘When All the Sing- 
ers Get Homie’’, “My Old Cottage Home’’, ‘‘My Mountain Home’’, etc. 
it pleases wherever used. Price $1.50 a Dozen. Sample 1§c. 


SPECIAL. On receipt of 2§¢ we will send one copy each of any three 
of the above books you wish to examine. 


F..A. Owen Publishing Co, - Dansville, N. Y. 
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Entertainm 


, ae 
. 


ent Books 


A Paeqel List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Pg Drills, Marches, 
harades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us, 


For Washington’s and Lincotin’s Birthdays 

The Washington Celebration at Riverside— 
A “continuous performance’ or play, introducing 
many novel features. Provides a complete enter- 
tainment, or the several features may be used in- 
dependently. Embraces recitations, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several new 
and up-to-date songs. 25 cents, 

Fin De Siecle Washingson’s Birthday Exer- 
cises—For primary, intermediate, and high schools, 
Recitations, dialogues. tableaux, songs, and other 
features. 15 cents. 

The Washington Guards and Ladies of 
Honer—Drill and cantata made so easy that almost 
any school can give it. Can be given by 10 boys and 
10 girls, though fewer will answer. 15 cents. 

Hatchet March and Drill—A spectacular enter- 
tainment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 
or 2 boys. Unique and original. 15 cents. 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgivi ing 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men. Twenty full and complete pro- 
grams suited to any school. 25 cts. 

Fin De Siecle Lincoln’s Birthday Exercises— 
For allgrades. Practical and instructive, but de- 
cidedly pleasing. Contains Lincoln’s epigrams, 
anecdotes and speeches,a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations and class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day. 15 cents. 

That Boy George, and The Lincoln League— 
Two unique dialogs. Inthe former the characters 
are Uucle Sam, George Washington, two little girls 
andachorus. Inthe latter there are 6 boys and7 
girls(Grammar or High School). Both are very 
novel and highly entertaining. Easily prepared and 
splendidly effective. 15 cents. <- 

Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth- 
day Party—A charming little play for any number 
boys and girls, but five of each required. 15 cents. 





All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of july, Thanksgiv ing,Christmas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 25 cts. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor. 25 cts, 

Book of Ready Made Speeches, Hawthorne's 
—Serious, sentimental and humorous, 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parcdies 


on popula New and poetry, 25 cts, 
oe ew Comic — ecitations and Hum- 
orous Readings. ts, 


Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations | 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
iate grades. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 


lished, 30 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux, For children of six, 25 cts. 

Casey’s Recitations—The best selections of prose 


and poetry. 25 cts 

Choice D ‘alect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all os C ts 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 

Columbian b eciter, Hawthorne’s— » Pairioticand 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts, 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 25 cts. 

Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 25 cts. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 


of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts, 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 


occasions, Suitable for all ages. 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Dritiand March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25 cts, 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Reading§’, Recitatiors, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebravcd Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts. 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures. Dialogues, etc. 
25 cts. 


Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cis. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 


diate grades. 20 cts, 
Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for little children. 20 cts. 


Giood Humor—For reading and recitation, By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’ is 
among the pieces, 30 cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Rockations—4 large 
variety of excellent selections. 25 c¢ 

Holidays’ Carnival, The —A antane entertain- 
ment for 16 children, The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and ge 
othe:s are represented by children, Each 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
The tunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 

UC. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costume simple. 30 cts. 

Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one, 25 cts, 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the different 
holidays. 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments. 25 cts. 

Ideal Dritls—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, an 
others. 30 cts 

trish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—2 cts. 

Intermediate Bpenmer-Sr nas. BLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 c 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with jesectian in prose 
and verse, Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

L esto People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 
casions, For children of ten years, 25 cts. 


BRIGHT IDEAS FOR ENTERTAINING, 





Ulesle Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for ~ use of the smallest readers and 


speakers, 25 ¢ 

Little Pieces Ua Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine-bright recitations boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts, 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 


maker, A superior collection of recitations and 
seedings. For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Money Maki Fatortalumonts By “Tianie J. 
Rook and Mrs, E. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts, 

Macaulay’s Actin | Dialogues Containing near! 
100 of the finest dia! ees requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each. 

Macaulay’s Dinlogues fi for Young People— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts’ 

Normal Dialogue k for Young and Old, 
The—A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and panto: es. 25 cts. 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish, P. ——e an drills and exer- 
cises for al! 

Prescott’s Faragon Reelter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and —— — In pruse sud 
poetry. For advanced pupils, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dinloanos-meperit Dialogues 
on various subjects, For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Posttations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations The best En- 

lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
‘or school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s “Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
priv: ate entertainments, 25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. ‘25 cts. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing ‘Be- 
tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots,” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted, ja Valet, * “A Slight Miscalculation” 
and “Pro Tem.” 30 c' 

Standard Dialogues For school and parlor enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, societies, etc, 30 c. 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, ete. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few — each, expressed 
in the simplest language, 25 c 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed aliket > parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 

Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils, 25 cents, 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, ete. 25 cts. 

Young Peoples?’ =~ jeaker—C ‘omprises recitations 
fur the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years, 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. For 
children of fifteen years. , 25 cts. 





Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches. 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages. 
lack American Joker—Minstrels and end 
men’s gags. 

Catchy ¢ ‘omic Dialogues—New, clever. Foryoung 
people and adults. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Choice Pieces for Little People— 

en Entertainer — Recitations, monologues and 

Dialect ‘Readings —Choice humor for reading or 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

Beiday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
all ages. 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Negro Minstrels—All about the business, 

One jHandred Entertainments—For church or 
parlor, 

Pomes ov the Peepul —‘‘Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’! en sometimes an idee. 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc. 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, 
etc,, and how tu prepare them, 

School and Parlor ableaux—For school, church 
-— parlor. 58 tableaux and oa as pantomimes and 

ays. Simple and a 
Rte "Best ill Book—Very reaahee drills and 


rehe: 

The ‘Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
autho 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children, 

The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags. 

tne Eetstetie Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 

r minds. 

The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Book—Fresh, novel and 
attractive drills and marches, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little SOlks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Illustra! 

Wax Figeers of Mrs. Jariey with full directions. 

When the sarees are Over—New dialogues, 
drills and plays. 

eo Awake Dialogues—Brand new and 
or’ 

Work and Play—For school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 
folks. Original throughout, 


This book contains 200 forms of Amusement or = 


Charades, 


tertainment for Social gatherings of all kinds, Clubs, Sociables, School and Church Entertainments, Large o 


Small Parties, etc., with special suggestions for Birthdays, Anniversaries and Holidays. 
No one intending to eve an entertainment of gr! ag 


assure a good time. Completely fills every demand. 


can afford to do without this book. Price, Paper Covers, 


Just the thing to 


30 cents. Substantially bound in cloti:, §0 
booka: "to 


How to Get This Book Free—Mapny teachers are desirous of raising muney for School Library 


such “Bright Ideas for Entertaining” should appeal, 


either be deducted when remitting for library books, or 
will refund the amount. 


Any teacher purchasing from us a co 
using it in an effort to raise funds with which to purchase books for the School mpage! wi 
amount paid for the book, on purchasing library books from us with the money 


y of tre book and 
be rexunded the 

raised. Theamount may 
you may remit in full Yor. the library books and we 


SONGNOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, &TC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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IF YOU WIS 


To Prepare for Examination 


To Prepare for 


To Secure a Better Certificate 
To Secure a Business Education 
To Study one or more Subjects 


Write us and let us tell you how you can do so at 


home without attending 


what it would cost you at school. 


The Oldest Correspondence 
School in the World 


Organized in 1889, the American Correspondence Nor- 
mal has since given instruction to nearly 40,000 students 
in the United States and foreign countries. 


= 


Teaching 


school, and for one-tenth 


, 





Read What a Few Students Say 


Increase in Salary 
The course is worth every cent you charge, for it has helped me to make 
a raise in my salary as well as in the quality of my work. 


Written after completing the ninth lesson of the 26 weeks’ Normal Course. 


Increase of $10 a Month 


I have received an increase of $10 


would recommend the Normal Course to anyone wishing to review and broaden 


his education in those subjects. 


Pleased to Recommend 
I had no idea one could learn so quickly and thoroughly by mail. 
be pleased to recommend your courses to anyone. 


Completed Three Courses 


I have now completed three courses from you and am highly pleased 
I have had some chances to attend High Schools; but will 


with each one. 


say your method of instruction is equal to any and is much cheaper. 
GEORGE C. BRINKERHOFF, Thurber, Utali. 


to take another course. 


G. M. Feitcu, Letford, Ga. 


per month in the same school. I 


MERRITT? W. WERKHEISER, Lena, III 


I will 


GORDON HAYNIE, Bois D’Arc, Mo. 


I want 





‘Our Catalog contains full description of all 
Courses, besides hundreds of letters from students 
who have completed one or more courses. Itis free. 


Send for it. 








Courses of Instruction 

NORMAL Place a cross (X) before the 

Arithmetic Physiology Civil Government |courses or subjects in which you 

Grammar Geography Theory and Practice|are especially interested; write 

History your name and address below 
ADVANCED NORMAL and mail to us. 

Algebra Rhetoric Literature 

Geometry Physical Geog. PSychology) NAME ..........cccccccsseesesssseeceessseeseees 
SCIENTIFIC 

General History Physics Zoology BPI. cctioeedes tus Si 

Astronomy Chemistry History of 

Botany BAUCathOn| 7. NO.” oa. ccctsessoseeescnsecceeseeseesesee 
Students Commercial Arithmetic 
Drawing Commercial Law Ry B.D, o.ceseeee STATE sosesseesseeseses 
Penmanship Letter Writing. ‘All courses and subjects fully 
Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling) described in catalog. Ask for it. 














Write today for full information. 
American Correspondence Normal, 


111 Main Street, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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“Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


Model Rural School 


A 


_a hobby of manual-traininig, once said, ‘If 
we. desire to aid.-the, poor aman, the very 
lowest among the people, this cajt, be_dorie in one 
way only, that is, by charging. his’ schools into 
places of education, in whieh-the moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical powers.which God has put into 
our nature may be drawn out, so that the man 
may be enabled to live sueh a life as man should 
live. contented im. himself and satisfying other 
ople. Thus and only thus does the man, whom 
in God’s wide world nobody helps and nobody 
can help, learn to help himself.’’ 

It is said,too, that this same educator with a 
hobby took himself to the, farm that he might 
found ‘‘a true.place of education”’’ for the miser- 
‘able poor which: he saw. around him. More 
modern educational pioneers than Pestalozzi have 
come to us with new theories for the proper train- 
ing of children, but the one coming out of the 
West, not with a theory, but with a practical and 
practiced idea, which is the makin 
place of education for the 10,000,000 boys and 
girls on the. farms of the United States, has 
attracted the. widest and most earnest attention 
in the present generation. ‘This later pioneer is 
Dr. jek R, Kirk, President of the State Normal 
School at Kirksville, Missouri. 

When Mr. Kirk .was: State Superintendent of 
Schools of Missouri, he had one hobby which he 
rode every day, everywhere, in season and out of 
season. The Dabs was the improvement of the 
country schools of the State. Upon coming into 
office in January 1894, he found the country 
schools in a-deplorable condition - everywhere. 
The children, housed in neglected buildings 
which were improperly seated, heated, lighted, 
and ventilated, could not study nor could they 
have health. 

Mr. Kirk saw a vision, but it was only a vision 
which he could talk about before the teachers 
and the farmers’ organizations of the county and 
state. The vision never took form until he_ be- 


pean ar the picteer pedagogue with 








of a true . 


BOYS GET INSTRUCTION IN GARDENING AND AGRICULTURE for a rural school. 


By G. Walter Ridgway 





— 


JOHN R. KIRK 
President of First State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo, 


came president of the First State Normal School 
nine years ago, and became a thing material 
when, under his own direction, carpenters erected 
a frame building on the southeast corner of the 
Normal School campus, according to plans which 
he had been evolving in his mind while he himself 
had been a country school boy, a country school 
teacher, and a state superintendent of schools. 
The building was finished in December 1906, 
and was called **The Model Rural School.”’ It 
has attracted wide-spread attention, and has been 
peo after by school architects all over the 
nited States. It is simply a frame building 
upon a concrete foundation, twenty-eight by 
thirty-six feet. There are in the building besides 
the cheery study-recitation room, toilet roomis, 
cloak rooms and manual training rooms, and yet 
the building will seat twice as many pupils as 
the ordinary rural school because of the perfect 
arrangement of the seats. The three 
features of the Model Rural School are the light- 
ing, ere and ventilating. The house is the 
embodiment of convenience and comfort. It has 
been designed and constructed to show that a 
rural school anywhere can have all of the con- 
veniences and comforts. offered*th any city school 
building. It is a model school so far as it can 
posit be made such. It is to exemplify the 
st things which a school board and a good 
teacher with reasonable facilities can do in and 


unique - 


Regarding the idea and the theory, President 
Kirk has this to say in his own forceful and char- 
acteristic way. 

‘*Farmers take better care of their blooded 
stock than they do of their children. They are 
liberal in building barns for their cattle and 
ep ata in ovitlinig comfortable schoolrooms 
‘or their children. They are stolidly and  in- 
excusably indifferent to the physical and mental 
equipment of their children. The typical rural] 
schoolshouse is patterned after a box car. It’s 
manifest purpose is to undermine the children’s 
health. and so distract their minds as to prevent 
their proper education. The typical school- 
house is lighted from opposite sides, sometimes 
from the side toward which the children face. It 
is commonly free from the suspicion of window 
curtains. It usually has an ungainly, unscreened 
heater in the middle of the schoolrooni so as to 
scorch the faces of the children near it, while 
allowing those on the outer edges of the room to 
shiver with cold. 

‘The typical rural school out-house is filthy 
beyond description. Its demoralizing influence 
is very great. It is seldom fit to be seen or en- 
tered. It is ordinarly difficult of approach. It 
is physically and morally vile. No other struc- 
ture is so much used by villanous blackguards to 
display their unmentionable vocabularies as the 
typical rural school out-house. For any teacher 
or director to deny or dispute this fact is to con- 
fess inexcusable ignorance or negligence. 

“The typical rural sechooi yard looks like an 
abandoned feed lot early in the spring before the 
weeds and grass have sprouted. 

“Certainly the rural schools ought to be con- 
solidated into districts from six to eight miles 
square, Four-room, six-room, and eight-room 
buildings, modern in all respects, ought to be 
constructed for the consolidated schools. Chil 
dren should be transported in covered vehicles. 
The consolidated school with transportation is 
less expensive than the isolated school without 








THE CHILDREN PLAY BEFORE THE FIREPLACE 
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transportation. As between the efficiency of the 
well graded consolidated schovl on the one hand 
and the ungraded, badly constructed one-room 
school on the other, there is no comparison. 
This fact is well settled and well known. Yet 
the farmers are astonishingly slow to act. 

‘The model school on the campus of the State 
Normal School at Kirksville demonstrates beyond 
a doubt that a one-room rural schvolhouse can 
at the moderate cost of $400 be transformed into 
a modern structure so as to furnish perfectly 
sanitary conditions. This schoolhouse has in- 
door toilet rooms. These are supplied with 
indoor flushing closets, with sound deadened 
walls, set bowls and both hot and cold water. 
Mild light in abundance is admitted through 
windows at the left side of the pupils. The ven- 
tilation and equalization of heat are as perfect 
as can be found in any city building. In fact, 
there is in this schoolhouse perfect comfort—all 
this the rural school can offer if the people will 
provide it. The Kirksville model admits sun- 
Fight into every room even the basement. It 
provides that the direct rays cf sunlight entering 
the schoolroom shali not at any time dazzle or 
affect the eyes of the children to their discomfort. 
The pressure tank for furnishing the water is in 
the aterehieh The water is pumped into the 
tank by a force pump bringing the water from a 
well and through pipes laid from the well to the 
basement so as to be below the frost line. Toilet 
rooms, cloak rooms, manual training shop, fuel 
room, furnace and schoolroom are on the same 
level. 

‘*The attic of the schoolhouse is completed and 
fitted up for a laboratory wherein experiments 
are conducted and lessons given in agriculture, 
botany and kindred subjects. The school has a 
portable stereopticon with light furnished with 
an acetylene generator. It has also an abundance 
of maps, charts, globes, wall pictures, stereopti- 
con slides, a library, free text books, pens, ink 
and other materials. The children, thirty-five in 
number, are transported at a distance of from 
three to eight miles in a covered vehicle, two 
horses being used in good weather and four horses 
in stormy weather. The teacher is paid a salary 
of $115 per month for a period of twelve months 
in the year. 

“This school is visited daily by school board 
members and teachers from many communities, 
both inside and outside the state of Missouri. 
It is offered as a demonstration of the fact that 
the rural school may have at moderate cost, all 
the comforts, conveniences and facilities to be 
had in any village or city school.” 

Dr. Winship, of Boston 
Editor of the New England 
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west of Kirksville every morning gathering. 


up the thirty-five ‘scholars’? who attend the 

odel School. Geo. A. Heaberlin is the driver 
of this pedagogical hack, and takes keen delight 
in children for be himself is the faher of twelve, 
six of whom attend the Modern Rural School. 
George is an easy-going man who draws a salary 
of two dollars per day for the sixteen miles drive. 

When the children reach the building each 
morning they play sheepmeat and town ball or 
pussy wants a corner until ‘‘books’”’ at nine 
o’clock. They study until ten-thirty when a 
fifteen minutes recess is given. They study again 
after recess until twelve o’clock dinner. All the 
games of the morning are resumed at dinner. 
The afternoon study period lasts from one until 
three o’clock with another short recess in the 
meantime. These country ‘boys and girls do not 
spend all of their time in play, however, for they 
are taught practical farming and gardening. In 
bad weather the children play games and learn 
to make many articles before the cheerful fire 
place in the schoolroom. 

There are all sizes and ages in the Model 
School. Jimmie Jones the biggest boy is nine- 
teen years old and is doing his problems in num- 
bers and his lessons in the second reader by the 
side of little Alice Field, who is not waist high 
to Jimmie, but Jimmie is not at all embarrassed 
for he is ina country school, and feels perfectly 
atease. He is learning and all the rest are 
learning. 

The second term of school bégan recently with 
Miss Nora Dexheimer as teacher, and it will last 
six months so that the big boys and girls will get 
through in time for the spring plowing in April, 
and moreover Pres. John R,. Kirk thinks that six 
months is about the right length for the average 
country school. The second term was begun with 
much confusion this year because of the change 
of personnel of the school body. ‘Thinking to 
accommodate a greater number of the rural. chil- 
dren surrounding Kirksville and wishing to get 
newer and “greener”? material for the Model 
Rural School, because tie work inthe school is 
of an experimental kind, the faithful driver was 
sent with his big covered wagon in a new direc- 
tion for other boys and girls. A storm of protest 
soon followed from the parents of those children 
who had the good fortune to attend last year. 
So. loud was the protest that Mr. Kirk was com- 
pelled to admit about fifteen of the old students 
who were glad to have the opportunity to attend 
again even though they do have to walk from two 
to four miles through fields and pastures or ride 
Missouri mules five miles over dusty roads to their 


‘pupils. to see how well they remem 
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model school. 

Little Willie Barks was less fortunate. He 
was a regular last year and when the time came 
this year he waited patiently for the familia; 
covered wagon and driver. After several days 
of waiting he boldly resolved to walk the five 
miles to school and ascertain the cause for the 
failure of the wagon to come. When he reached 
the school he found that his seat had been usurped 
by another and that the school was full. Willic 
was overcome with grief and begged for a_place. 
Being told that there was none for him and that 
he would have to go back to his little country 
school just a half a mile from his home, he said 
through his tears, 

**T don’t want to go to that old schoolhouse 
any more. ’Haint no modern conveniences there 
anyway.”? And Willie expressed the feelings of 
all of the other disappointed ones. This would 
be the feelings of millions of other country school 
children all over the land if they were once per- 
mitted to enjoy the luxuries Willie had enjoyed. 





The Study Lesson 


Bad habits of study are a serious handicap to 
any one engaged in school work. In spite of 
this well-knuwn truth, teachers generally have 
very crude: ideas of the processes involved in 
logical study. And what is even worse, little is 
being done to train children in the acquisition of 
the proper habits of study. Assignments are too: 


frequently by chapters, topics, or pages with no: 


words of advice, of caution, or of assistance; and 
the children at their seats read what the - book 
says in ee for the recitation to follow. 
During the recitation, the teacher questions the 

A be the state- 
ments of the text. It would be untrue to affirm 
that no good results from such a procedure; for 
by it, children have, ever since the establishment 
of schools, learned,—that is, stored in their 
memory with a-great mass of unassimilated, or,’ 
at least, only partially assimilated facts. 

The conventional methods of the ordinary 
school room have’ made for rote learning and 
verbatizing. Certainly in many cases time has 
not been taken to point out to the children the 


dangers of inattention and of a lack of concen- | 


tration. Bad habits have necessarily resulted, 


and bad habits not only represent the line of least: 


resistance but the line of least worth also. 


Dawdling through lessons must make all later: 


school life, and life in general, a drudgery in- 
stead of an inspiraion. Such habitts are the 
marks of the vagabond and the criminal. They. 


bar the road to intellectual’ 


pursuits. 





Journal of Education, in his 
journal of September 17, had 
this to say editorially concern- 
ing rural school sanitation: 
“Dr. Jobn R. Kirk, Presi- 
dent of the Kirksville Missouri 
State Normal Scbsol, has taught 
America by demonstration that 
it is entirely feasible to have the 
most modern indoor closet rooms 
in rural schoolhouses. No one 
thing achieved by Horace Mann 
was greater than is this demon- 
stration by John R. Kirk.” 
The modern Rural School 
was never given a practical test 
until last fall when the first six 
months term was opened. Miss 
Emma Matthews, «a normal 
trained country school teacher, 
was the ‘‘Marm.”’ Although 
the building stands right in the 
middle of a town of 10,000 
people not a boy or a girl from 
town was allowed to attend 
school. It is a country school 
in its organization ae atmos- 
phere. A big wide seated cov- 
ered wagon is sent out eight 
miles into the clay hills south- 








THE MODEL RURAL SCHOOL AND THE ROOMY HACK WHICH TRANSPORTS THE PUPILS 


It is not enough, however, 
simply to point out the dangers 
of inattention, of listless work. 
The child is entitled to definite 
help which provides a method 
of attack. To allow him to 
wander through his lesson with 
no ability to discriminate, to 
distinguish between essentials 
and non-essentials, or to test 
results, means woeful ignor: 
ance or unpardonable shiftless- 
ness on the part of the teacher. 





is really more important than 
the matter which he studies. 

* * * Teachers must not 
forget that the child who seems 
to getting nowhere in his 
study is really getting some- 
where. He is making habits 
for himself which must forever 
close the door of studentship. 
Time must be taken and assist- 
ance must be given to show the 
child how to study or else energy 
will be wasted and opportunity 
lost.—Lotus D. 
State Normal School, Charles- 
ton, Ill., in School News. 


The manner in which one studies: 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The ‘Teacher’s Authority 


HE parent is in duty bound to instruct his 
T ottspring His is the duty of nature. If 

for any reason he cannot do this he may 
delegate the*work to another. His own authority, 
to be heeded in instruction and obeyed during 
the hours the child is taught, goes with the dele- 
gation. The teachers right becomes thus a natu- 
ral right. And all the moral law sanctions pass 
over to the teacher for the time being also. The 
school room becomes a place of the highest honor, 
the position of the Seheher unspeakably noble. 

That the State has assumed for herself the 
right to compel a degree of learning, is no con- 
tradiction to the fact of parental duty. The 
State assumes its attitude as a step for self protec- 
tion, as against the carelessness or incompetence 
or inability of the parent. In a government by 
the people, with practically universal suffrage, 
no other course was possible. There would be 
short-lived liberty in a state whose voters could 
not read; could not bring to the polls any degree 
of mental training and? educated discernment. 
Possibly there is an inherent right in society that 
a degree of practical intelligence should exist. 

The knowledge of weights and measures and 
the common intelligence which makes social life 
possible, seems to be well illustrative of that 
inherent right. To that degree is the right be- 
hind the establishment of the schools. Some 
have included the knowledge necessary to be fully 
informed of the recorded law, the convention- 
alities established by history which are not 
written into formal laws. And some _ publicists 
have asserted that the knowledge of current events 
which could only come by reading, is a_ necessity 
also.. That is, that tradition and verbal rumor 
were barbaric channels of knowledge which a 
constituted state has superseded by organized 
schooling. The base of the teacher’s authority 
is, however, the delegated parental authority. 

The reciprocity of **honor’’ from the child to 
the parent is love. The teacher also is in dutv 
bound to love the pupil. It is no answer to say 
that a certain child is “‘not luvable.’’ Jt is true 
that some teachers in the estimation of the pupil 
are not easy to ‘‘honor’’. Is it not a fact that 
there is as much difference between teachers in 
respect of personal attractiveness as between the 
pupils? Some teachers are pretty nearly forbid- 
ding, in dress, feature, manners, voice, disposi- 
tion. Some teachers are in il! health and work 
with crying nerves. Some teachers come from 
home scenes of care, sorrow and worries. All 
these causes detract from the lovableness of the 
teacher, in spite of herself. But they are the 
identical causes that mar childhood. If the 
teacher is still to be’*honored’’ as a parent would 
be—and such is the truth—then the child is to be 
loved in spite of them also. 

Nor is it. so difficult to lcve the unlovely. A 
careful scrutiny finds the gold in the lump of 
dirt. The work that man puts on finditig the 
gold, gives that metal almost its total of value. 
The extra care with the more penetrating study 
of the unattractive pupil is bound to react in 
awakening an affection. Especially is this true 
of a ‘*Settlement worker.’’ The teacher follows 
her search to the house-surroundings of the offen- 
sive pupil. In the search by this careful teacher, 
for the * sheep that was lost’’ she will almost 
surely return, like the Master, **Laying it on her 
shoulders re} icing.” 

The world over, in all history, authority with- 
out love has been called oppression. 
who cannot idealize the pupil is rare. There 
should not be one. To invest the pupil with attrac- 
tions that he does not possess is possible, surely 
women find it so. Who is the object of affection 
but knows full well that he is prized far more 
than he is really worth? He is clothed with 
virtue that is not his own and his own virtues are 
_ Magnified. Nor is it a strange thing to find that 
thel pupil who is treated as if he or ike were ami- 


The teacher _ 


By Emory D. Haynes 


able and lovable begins to grow, as it were from 
pe se seed, the corresponding qualities. 

e teacher’s authority is, futhermore, that of 
possessing knowledge. ie who knows has au- 
thority over him who does not. Next to love, it 
is the only aristocracy. The superior, surely in 
a republic, is the knowing man, the path-finder, 
the capable. In no spot on earth is the true 
relation of social order so near perfect as in the 
school room. Not his money nor her muscular 
power, not the political combinations that give 
one man power over others, none of these things 
invest the teacher with the right torule. But 
solely that the teacher knows more than any 
other person in that room. This should afford a 
pure pleasure, a sense of personal self-gratulation 
of a never failing nature. Is she weary? The 
queen used to get weary with the frivolities of 
her state. But this school room queen is aweary 
ruling by knowledge, ruling by making others 
wise, ruling by being herself superivr. Is she 
perplexed? The monarch who is at ease is no 
true monarch. In fact there is hardly a trou- 
blous phase of the teaching cares to which the 
sense of intellectual superiority does not, if one 
was to think, bring this most rational comfort. 

gain, however, the corrollary follows. The 
x shi is more than the mind. o know more 
should go hand in hand with being betier. To 
be superior in patience, self-control, sweetness of 
temper, is, the world over, the badge indisput- 
able of authority among men. The schoolroom 
is .no exception. When one contemplates the 
grand total of the sources of authority, the 
teacher who does not walk in conscious dignity 
must be thoughtless indeed. The teacher who 
though meanly paid in money, thinks that there 
is any money equivalent, knows little of values. 
Like the cure of souls in the church, such a posi- 
tion is above proper “‘pay.’’ It is its own re- 
ward. It ever Scavity in the mind and spirit the 
right to feel that one is a benefactor. It is ever 
and always benevolent. Vastly above all the 
hard cash *‘endowment”’ on which a schcol may 
rest is the magnificent endowment of noble lives 
who teach therein. 
Authority should not be an object of pursuit. 
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There 
radically wrong when a 
by necessity to watch over 
his authority and struggle to conserve it. Who 
does not remember the fond teacher who never 
seemed to rule, whose presence was itself authority 
without effort, whose word was law and whose 


To love to‘rule is the tyrant’s motive. 
must be ae 
teacher feels impelle 


wishes were ever the subject of our study? Per- 
haps it is impossible to define that emanation of 
character, for an emanation like the perfume of a 
garden it certainly was—an emanation that held 
us all in obedience. Yet it is certain that there 
was never a conscious, 3 ie exhibition of 
power. All men are born equal, in rights, 
we Americans assert. We dare not attempt to 
deny, however, that there are born rulers among 
us, born leaders, born teachers whom we all glad- 
ly obey. 

Why should one who discovers in his or herself 
this natal aptitude entertain other plans in life? 
Why not accept it as an ordination? Would not 
the greatest amount of eg.d send come to the 
man, surely, pot to attempt adjusting the nea 
with the other sex, if he steadfastly resolved to 
be the great school master which he was born to 
be? And are there not many women for whom 
the love of hundreds of little ones, during a long 
and useful life, would seem to be all that the 
domestic sphere could be? The concept of the 
clergy is that they are called of God. Even yet 
the German Emperor clings to the idea. It is 
not illogical, say what we please, to accept St. 
Paul’s declaration that some are ‘‘called to be 
teachers.’’ The last sanction of authority, then, 
would be of the highest. The dignity of the 
office, by ail right reasoning and by faith, is 
second to none. 

It was never more necessary than now to re 
mind ourselves of these old truths. For it is an 
age of materalism, in the sense of the exploiting 
of matter to a degree hither to unknown. The 
development of the possibilities of matter and the 
consequent gain in wealth have subordinated all 
the professions, have partially eclipsed literature, 
the arts and religion. It is needful to remind 


men that there are other authorities than chemis- 
try, electricity and wealth. 
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HYSICAL de- 
P velopment is 
child, adolescent, 
and adult. Has it 
never occurred to 
you that you stand 
just’ as much = in 
need of a_ good 
physical equipment 
as your pupils? Do 
you realize how 
vastly your efficien- 
cy as a_ teacher 
would be augment- 
ed, had youasplen- 
did physique? The 
teacher of all professional people is the one who 
stands in greatest need of physical perfection. 
The little irritating incidents of routine that 
make the profession such a strain on vitality, will 
pass by, leaving you bland and unruffled, if your 
physical condition is perfect. This I have 





WAND ABOVE HEAD 


proved to many of my correspondents, and first . 


discovered it in the teaching of an East Indian 
Swami. The secret lies in the manner of gaining 
the volutional control of the physical condition, 
and when once possessed, one soon acquires men- 
tal elasticity, buoyancy, poise, and success. 

The control of the will over your physical con- 
dition is an acknowledged fact. How to_per- 
manently obtain and exercise that control is the 
keynote of the newer physical education. 


Wand Drills 

Wand drills have received much popularity 
among light gymnastic work, because of the 
economical value of the apparatus, and the inter- 
est centered by children in the work. The wands 
may be made of any kind of wood, theugh ash 
is generally used, and their length equals the 
distance from the arm pit to the floor. AI drills 
should be done with a steady rhythmical move- 
ment, and may be accompanied by music. If the 
work be given as a restful exercise for the brain 
the children should not be given thoughtful com- 
mands, but merely follow the teacher by imita- 
tion. This involuntary rhythmic method is far 
more restful to a tired brain than the responsive 
or thoughtful work of bell exercises. 

The wands should be held loosely at arms 
length against and in front of the body. The 
position of the hands should divide the wand in 
two equal parts. Be sure the head is held high, 
the shoulders thrown backward and the chest well 
expunded. Deep systematic breathing should 
punctuate all exercises. The following drills 
are very effective. 

1. Raising the wand to the chin. 

2. Raising the wand above the head. 

3. Alternate numbers 1 and 2. 

4. Raising the wand 
above the head and strik- 
ing the floor. 

5. Over the head and 
behind the shoulders hori- 
zontally. 

6. Alternate 1 and 5. 

7. Alternate 2 and 5. 

8. Form pusition over 
head behind hips. 

9. Trunk _ bending— 
wand over head. 

10. Wands under chins 
—behind heads. 





11. Charging, — raising 
arms horizontally. 
12. Charging, raising 


arms above head. 
13. Charging, carrying 
wands behind shoulders. 


essential to the. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Physical Training, VILJ.—Wand Drills. 


By Frederick Martin, B.S.* 


15. Alternate 12 and 13. 
16. Raise arms above head, bending the knees. 
17. Pin-wheel wands raising right and left 
hands alternately. 
18. Carrying wand vertically behind left and 
right shoulders. 
19. Combine charging with 18. 
20. Alternate 2 and 19. 
21. Raising wands level with shoulders and 
kicking. 
Drill I 
Remember that the elbows skould always be 
kept close to the sides. This movement is used 
for developing the muscles of the upper arm, 
and like most of the drills, executed to eight 
counts following the teacher or music. A loud 
chord or heavy beat might be a signal to pupils 
to change to another drill. 


Drill I1 


The arms should be raised directly above the . 


head with arms extended. This will cause the 
wands tv complete a semi-circle. 


Drill IV 


The first movement brings the wand above the 
head as in Drill II. At the second count the 
wand should describe a larger semi-circle touch- 
ing the toes. The body bends from the hips and 
not from the knees. The third count returns to 
the position over the head; and at eight the wand 
comes back to position against the body, as at 


the finish of Drill II. 
Drill V 


One movement carries the wand in a horizontal 

sition describing a curve above the head and 

hind it. The wand may rest on the shoulders. 
At the next beat return it to position. 


Drill VIII 


This exercise is similar to Drill V. The wands 
are held loosely however and carried all the way 
down to the hips. Each child should try to 
keep the wand in an exact horizontal position 
during the entire exercise and move gracefully 
and slowly. 

Drill 1X 


While bending the trunks sideways first eight 
times to the right then to the left as in my article 
on trunk movements—the wand is held rigidly 
above the head, as in Drill I. 


Drill X 
This differs from Drill VI in the fact that the 





*Winner of many medals as a college athlete and trainer! Phy 
sical Director of St. Michael’s Lyceum and Athletic Instructor in 
the New York City Public Schools. Prof. Martin desires cor- 
respondence from all readers of Normal Instructor who have 
any difficulties in school routine work ; or who are anxious to 
procure for themselves immediate developments in health, 
physique, and magnetism. Address 346 W. séth 


St., N. Y. City. 








14. Flexing wrists, be- 
low, in front, above. 
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WAND BEHIND HIPS 
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wand is not brought 
back to position at 
every second count, 
but goes directly 
from under’ the 
chin to the rear of 
the shoulders. 


Drill XI 

The. charging 
should be done the 
same as given in my 
article on leg move- 
ments, and dumb- 
bell exercises. Be 
sure the weight of 
the body is thrown 
vertically forward over the foot advanced. As 
the child advances the wand should be simul- 
taneously raised to a horizontal position. This 
drill should be done with snap and vim. | 


Drills XII-XIII 
Similar to Drill II. 


Drill XIV 


Without moving the arms flex or double the 
wrists so that the wand will almost touch the 
forearm. Do this eight times. Repeat the dril| 
holding the arms out horizontally in front of the 





WAND BEHIND SHOULDER 


body and turn vertically over the head. 


Drill XVI 


Keeping the trunk and head erect, raise on the 
toes and bend the knees until the body almost 
rests on the heels. At the same time raise the 
wand above the head as in Drill II. 


Drill XVII 
Keeping the arms rigid in front of the body 
and in a horizontal position—first raise the right 
hand lowering the left until the wand is in-a ver- 
tical position. Then reverse the wand bringing 
the left hand uppermost. 


Drill XVIII 


In this drill the wand is snapped to a_ vertical 
position behind the shoulder. If behind — the 
right shoulder then the left hand is uppermost. 
This is best illustrated by the accompanying 
picture. 
Drill XXI 


This exercise is very beneficial yet tiresome 
and should not be given more than four times 
with each foot, in the beginning. The body 
should be kept in perfect poise, and the leg stiff, 
not bent at the knee. 





The pupil in the grades and even in the high 
school, is deficient in the ability to pick out 
from a mass of details the few main points which 
are to be completely mas- 
tered and remembered. 
The result is that he often 
wastes his time and energy 
in a vain effort to mem- 
orize a great number of 
unrelated details. Hence 
one of the most important 
duties of the teacher is to 
hring into prominence the 
essential’ item or items in 
the lesson that is being 
assigned; and _ still more 
important to cultivate in 
the pupil the habit and 
the ability of finding these 
essential points. These are 
to be so thoroughly learned 
that they will infallibly re- 
cur to the mind. whenever 
they are needed.--North- 
west Journal of Education. 
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[Correspondents desiring answers from Miss Hagarty are re- 
quested to enclose self-addressed envelopes bearing stamps. ] 


Linguistic Progress by Means of a Study 
of “The Lady of the Lake’’ 


EGIN with a map of Loch Katrine? No, 
B indeed; nor yet a sketch of the life of Sir 

Walter. Not even Lockhart can tempt us 
into biographical by-ways. 

Begin with a spirited talk on interesting bits of 
Scottish history. Speak of the lovely scenes in 
which these rousing events took place. If you 
are equal to it, read aloud ‘*Scott’s Wha Hae;”’ 
then when you Have created something of the 
atmosphere of ‘*Scott’s World,’? begin your 
term’s study of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake’’ by 
reading the poem aloud to your class. ‘*Read 
the whole poem aloud to the class??? I hear 
some skeptic exclaim. *‘Why, that will take a 
great many days!’ Yes, it will take a long 
time, but just think what will be accomplished. 
By reading the whole poem aloud without inter- 
ruptive comments, you will give Sir Walter a 
chance to teach literature to your class. Most of 
us are willing to sink ourselves out of sight when 
we can secure so able a substitute as Sir Walter. 
Let him have the first place in your presentation 
of **The Lady of the Lake,’’ and you will find 
smooth sailing. 

Of course, you will have to read aloud well. 
But I have said so much on this subject in other 
numbers, that perhaps a repetition is out of place 
here. 

After the class is acquainted with the narrative 
asa whole, the methods for treating the poem 
intensively are so numerous that it is not easy to 
decide which is to be preferred. Remember that 
intensive treatment involves danger. ‘The temp- 
tation is to make the study too close, too analyti- 
cal, too prosy and therefore too killing. It was 
a wise person who wrote, “‘It is impossible for a 
pupil at any one time to comprehend the whole 
of a great piece of literature, no matter how 
much time is spent in reading it.” You will 
find that and much more in the same strain in the 
course of study for elementary schools issued by 
the Education Department of New York State. 
In presenting Scott to your class, you do not aim 
at mastery,:you aim at something far higher than 
that. You want your pupils to enjoy ‘*The 
Lady of the Lake’’ so much that they will want 
to read ‘‘Ivanhoe,”’ **Kenilwirth,’’ **Guy Man- 
nering,’? and the rest. Whatever contributes 
toward enjoyment and appreciation, you will 
welcome to your plans; whatever militates against 
these desivable conditions you will discard. 

The second reading of the poem, that is the 
study of the poem by the pupils themselves, 
should deepen and intensify the impressions made 
during the first recital of the narrative. In this 
connection several accessories are of value. 

Maps.—Do not use the cut-and-dried maps of 
the **school edition.’’ Let a pupil make an out- 
line of the Scott country on the blackboard; then 
locate the places as they occur in the narrative. 
In this way the map will be a vital part of the 
story, and will possess real significance. What 
you want is not an increase of geographical know- 
ledge, but « vivid picturing of the scenes in 
which these stirring events took place. 

Do you find illustrated editions an aid or a 
bindrance? Scott has painted the pictures; the 
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pupils idealize each scene, or each worthy char- 
acter. Which is of greater service to your — 
in this process of idealization; the artist’s brush, 
or Scott’s pen? Is not the Loch Katrine of the 
pupils’ fancy deadened when a dull black and 
white cut intrudes itself upon attention? Scott 
has colored every mountain, and lake, and glen 
No 
artist can hope to reproduce the narrative. The 
most desirable approach toward adequate illustra- 
tion comes in the form of stereopticon slides; 
even then it is a hazardous thing to show pictures 
of Ellen, or Fitz-James or Malcolm Graeme. 
The beautiful mountain scenery can be reflected 
on the canvass; but who has yet seen a lovel 
picture of Ellen? Better let Scott himself do all 
the portrait painting. It is not a bad idea to 
give him carte blanche with Scottish scenery also. 
Then use an edition in which no illustrations 
appear. If the stereopticon is used, let the pupils 
themselves prepare and deliver the lecture, each 
pupil being responsible for a few slides. 

The stereopticon lecture impels pupils to 
firmly grasp the narrative as well as the descrip- 
tive features of the poem. 

The practice in oral composition is extended, 
and pupils are encouraged to memorize choice 
passages necessarily quoted in describing scenes 
or in narrating events. 

With regard to written composition based 
upon the poem, very little need here be said. If 
you can manage the matter so that the writing of 
compositions will increase the joy in the study of 
the poem, by all means require the written repro- 
ductions. If not, abandon the thought of sacri- 
ficing literature for the sake of any other subject. 

The chief linguistic result is found, not in the 
written compositions, but rather in the abundance 
of oral reading done by the pupils themselves. 
Let each pupil come before the class daily, and 
read to the rest with the sole motive of conveying 
Scott’s meaning. Your language lessons can 
perhaps receive no greater impetus than that. 
Encourage the pupils to practise each day’s 
section at home, in order that the oral rendering 
may be delightful. 

Much of the charm of this study of **The Lady 
of the Lake”’ is due to your own familiarity with 
**Scott’s World.”’ You will not forget to consult 
the three volumes of Lockhart’s ‘Life of Sir 
Walter Scott.’’ It is so much better to know that 
biography than to depend upon the abbreviated 
sketches found in school editions. Leckhart is 
so very interesting. Here is a passage from 
Lockhart: *‘Scott’s loyalty to his home is shown 
in his saying that ‘when I have been for some- 
time in the rich scenery in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh, which is like ornamented garden land, I 
begin to wish myself back among my own honest 
gray hills; and if I did not see the heather at 
least once a year, I think I should die.’ ’’ You 
see you can’t afford to miss Lockhart when he 
serves such delicious bits as that. 

For real delight you will find Walter Bagehot’s 
**Literary Studies’ capital reading. Here is a 
sample: ‘The Lady of the Lake’’ is a’ sort of 
icuideke ballad, yet it contains its element of 
common sense and broad delineation.’’ He also 
says, “*Ballad poetry is, in comparison at least 
with other kinds of poetry, a sensible thing. It 
describes not only romantic events, but historical 
ones, incidents in which there is a form’ and body 
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and consistence—events which have a result.”’ 

It is rather superfluous to advise you to read 
Scott’s ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’’ for no one 
would think of omitting that important volume. 

What teacher does net rejoice when she can 
enlist the services of Robert Louis Stevenson in 
her literary work? If you have not read his 
**Memories and Portraits,’’ do so now in connec- 
tion with Scott. His chapter entitled **Gossip 
on Romance,’’ gives so much directly applicable 
to the work we are considering. Hear this: ‘It 
is not character but incident that wooes us out of 
our reserve. Something happens as we desire to 
have it happen to ourselves; some situation that 
we have long dallied with in fancy is realized in 
the story with enticing and appropriate details. 
Then we forget the characters; then we push the 
hero aside; then we plunge into the tale in our 
own person and bathe in fresh experience; and 
then, and then only, do we say we have been 
reading a romance. ”” 

With one stroke, Stevenson describes Sir 
Walter’s place in literature when he says, 
*“Walter Scott is out and away the king of the 
romantics. ”’ 

I hope you have in your library that excellent 
work of Moulton’s the “‘Library of Literary 
Criticism,’’ for you will find it of daily help while 
you are living in “‘Scott’s World.”? Pupils in 
the eighth grade can readily grasp much of the 
comment on Scott. We must be careful, how- 
ever, not to make our study of this poem along 
critical lines. We must keep enjoyment always 
uppermost. Let your aye know the poetry of 
Scott, not what the critics have written about that 
poetry. After you have made a thorough study 
of ‘The Lady uf the Lake ’’ yourself, 1t will be 
a great help to you to read what other inter- 
preters have thought about the poem. But there 
is always the danger of over-emphasizing critical 
study, and crowding out whole-souled apprecia- 
tion. Your pupils need admiration for literature 
far more than they need a critical survey of 
letters. 

As the study of the poem progresses, acquaint 
your pupils with the wholesome purity of Sir 
Walter?s character. The strength and nobility 
of his character will make a strong appeal to 
young people. Who isnot helpedd by remember- 
ing Scott’s gracious attitude toward his young 
vival, when he was, as he himself expressed it, 
‘‘beaten out of poetry’? by Lord Byron? Scott’s 
fortitude andhis industry when the financial wreck 
came are splendid models for twentieth century 
boys and girls to hold in thought. For after all, 
your problem is not, ** How shall I teach literature 
or language ?”’ but rather, ** How shall I strength- 
en and purify the intellectual and moral life of 
my pupils f”’ 


Stories. 


No matter what the age of your pupils, be sure 
to give them that stock of timediiiddeed stories 
familiar to all people of liberal education. 

We are in danger of losing sight of the old 
standard stories in our effort to secure new, up- 
to-date material. But none of the new stories, 
however charming or valuable they may appear, 
can take the place of those that have held sway 
for centuries. 

It is surprising to find that few students in lit- 


(Continuad on page 13) 
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(An Exercise for Rural Schools) 


there is already a well equipped manual 

training. department, but is suggested as 
hand work for classes which would otherwise not 
have anything of the kind. It could not be 
handled to advantage, it seems to me, in a city 
school with a large class, the pupils sitting at 
their desks: but it would work very well in an 
ungraded school where the class is small and 
where a large table of some kind is available. 
Sometimes teachers use an exercise of this kind 
asa reward for good work er as a means of 
occupying odd moments, or as a good way to use 
a long nooning. 

It has occurred to me also in this connection 
that maybe one way to adjust the matter of in- 
dustrial training which is discussed 
so much at the present time, would 


T ithe exercise is not intended to be used where. 















Stringand Bamboo Curtains 
By Hermann W, Williams* 


any more than upon any otherclass: but simply 
that an opportunity shall be given to those who 
think they can use it to their advantage. 

It seems to me that boys who have a mechanical * 
bent and who have to go to work early could use 
a class of this kind to advantage. hey could 
learn more in one year here than in several years 
in a shop: and become a valuable employer just 
so much sooner. 


On the other hand, those who do not care for 
this kind of work can go on with the academic 
subjects and go to the High school or College or 
the Law or Mechanical schools. ; 

Another thing which has come to my attention 
with regard to school matters is that a great deal 
of the agitation which is constantly going on is 
sometimes misunderstood. 

As I understand it, because there are changes 
in the school work from time to time and we hear 
considerable about the overcrowded curriculum, 
these things do not mean that the newer subjects 
are necessary ‘‘Fads,’’ or the olde: subjects obso- 
lete. But it does mean that from a very simple 
beginning and from the teaching of very simple 
subjects, the schools have gradually grown; more 
and more responsibility has been placed upon 
them and more and more expected 
of them. 








be to simplify the work in lower 


The difference between the first 





of the elementary schools and the 








grades somewhat and to devote the 











grammar schools of today is very 





whole of the ninth grade to this 
kind of training. The advantage 
of doing this would be that the 
time of the ninth grade would be 
devoted entirely to the teaching of 
some definite occupation, ‘There 
are a number of trades which could 
be mastered by a bright boy in this 
amount of time. One of the dis- 
tressing features to me in the el- 
ementary handwork, weaving, card- 
.board work, et cetera, is that it 
leads to nothing of a definite value. 
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markcd. How simple the education 
in the beginning, while now how 
complete a training of mind and 
body is expected! And now, the 
latest demand on the schools is 
that they shall take up the teaching 
of the simpler professions. To my 
mind this makes the schools the 
must important factor in ‘he country 
for the uplift of the nation. 

The exercise suggested for today 
is merely a general hand training 

















































































































and is intended for use only when 





However, | am very far from wish- 














ing that this work be discontinued 





more definite work cannot be had. 











It has the advantage of bringing 





entirely, but merely that the time 
allowance be reduced somewhat so 
that the time saved could be devoted 
to the academic subjects, with the 
hope in view that by the time the 
eighth grade was reached the pupils 
would have had a very thorough ed- 
ucation in the essentials and would 
therefore be able to use the entire 
graduating year for this industrial 
work if they or their parents so 
elected, 

My idea would be to have a room 
in the building devoted entirely to 
this class and to offer a choice of 
three or four trades. In this case 
it would be desirable, of course, to 
have the hand work and drawing 
of the lower grades connect as far 
as possible with the courses pro- 








together design, color and a con- 
crete expression of them. The ma- 
terial used is:—bamboo and string. 
I would be glad to send tu anyone 
interested the address of dealers in 
this material if a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope is.enclosed. 

We hope that the drawings and 
diagram illustrating this article will 
help to‘a very considerable degree 
in explaining how the _ exercise 
might be carried out. There are 
three parts to be considered, the 
design, .the color scheme and the 
construction. Suggestions for the 
design are shown in the illustration. 
After various studies have been 
made, the selected pattern should be 
drawn out in full size. That is 
about two feet long by two and 





vided in the ninth grade shop. It 
would also be desirable to have a 
thoroughly trained person teach 
these classes; an instructor so fam- 
iliar with his subject that a boy on 
leaving his room would be able to 
get work at reasonable pay im- 
mediately. ‘The kind of work 
taught would depend entirely upon 
the location of the schovls and the 
local industries. Suitable work 
could be decided upon by confer- 
ences between the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Board of Trade or the 
Labor Unions, or some similar or- 
ganizations, 

The idea involved here is not 
that vocational training shall be 








one-half feet wide. This design 
could be drawn on the blackboard 
very large and curtains could be 
made at the same time by hanging 
the colors. 

After the full size pattern has 
been made the fifty-two strings can 
next be laid off as is shown in the 
diagram. The string lines are then 
colored with crayon to show how 
long each color must be to make 
the pattern. You will probably 
notice that the strings on each end 

_ are the same, that the second strings 
from each end are the same, et 
cetera. 

Next comes the color scheme. 








forced upon any class of children ere 


*Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, Mass, 


SUGGESTED DESIGNS FOR BAMBOO AND STRING CURTAINS 


This should be worked out in itself 
and the usual rules applying t 
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color harmonies apply here. The 
colors should be of about the same 
value, if possible, that is the con- 
trast between the lights and the 
darks should not be too violent, 
because designs that are too con- 
spicuous are not often suitable for 
domestic uses. In the photograph 
of the curtain shown the pattern is 
not very distinct for just this 
reason but in-the model itself the 
design is perfectly clear, the pat- 
tern being made evident by the 
difference of the colors but not by 
the difference of the lights ond 
darks. 

When we come to the finish of 
the curtain we find that there are 
two ways of doing it. One is to. 
have the wooden strip at the top 
as shown in the illustration and 
another way is to have at- the end 
of each string a small ring and 
then this ring is to pass the usual 
half curtain rod. This way is also 
illustrated. The curtain is made one string at a 
time. A coping saw which can be purchased for 
twenty-five cents is used to cut the bamboo into the 
required lengths. The pieces of bamboo are hol- 
low and are strung together with a_ tapestry 
needle. Beads are tied at the end of each string. 





English 
(Continued from page 77) 
erature are familiar with the stories of the He- 
brews. And yet, ignorance on this subject fre- 
quently means failure to interpret passages rich 
in meaning provided the full import of the allu- 
sions are grasped. 

The chief events in the lives of Moses, Joseph, 
Elijah, David, Solomon, Job, Isaiah should be 
familiar to children in the public schools. — It is 
not a question of whether you believe in Bible 
teaching in the public school. That is not the 
point. The question is this, Do you believe in 
equipping your pupils with general information 
of practical value? Whether you personally ac- 
cept those records of events as true is not the point. 
The human family has accumulated a body of 
knowledge in these biblical records, and the fact 
is that all educated men and women are familiar 
with those records. Our pupils should possess 
some knowledge of these stories. 

That this subject is attracting the attention of 
thoughtful people is proved by the appearance of 
books and articles dealing with the problem. A 
superior treatment of Bible stories has recently 
come from the pen of a most gifted kindergart- 
ner, Lois Sedgwick Palmer, whose volume **Les- 
son Stories’’ (Macmillan) is meeting with a most 
favorable reception by critics and teachers. 

Have you read that, the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs for the State of New York took up 
this subject: at their meeting -held 
toward the ening of the year? 
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CURTAIN MADE IN THE EIGHTH GRADE, PEABODY SCHOOL 


Just a word about method in presenting these 
Bible stories. Take the story of David. Tell 
it or read it to the class, without comment. Let 
children reproduce it. Have pictures of Michael 
Angelo’s **David’’ (the statue) to show; then 
follow with a lesson on this statue; and close 
with a talk on Michael Angelo and his art. 
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TWO METHODS OF FINISHING THE STRINGS 


You will find it an aid to connect literature 
and art wherever there is an inherent relation be- 
tween the two. Indeed, one’s understanding and 
enjoyment uf some of the great paintings are 
seriously curtailed if one is not acquainted with 
their Scriptural source. 
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Our appreciation of both liter- 
ature and art is heightened by a 
knowledge of Hebrew histury. Let 
us not deprive our pupils of the 

rivilege of experiencing these 
venefits. 


For the Sake of Variety. 


_ Try these composition hints this 
month :— 

1. Write a suggestive sentence 
on the blackboard, e. g., ** During 
a ride to the suburbs in an open 
car, I overheard the following 
conversation.’? Let pupils write 
the conversation... Excellent drill 
in the use of quotation marks. 

2. Show a picture in which 
00 appear. <A. written dia- 
ogue may follow. Encourage 
originality and naturalness in this 
study of character. 

8. Write on the blackboard a 
sentence capable of arousing a 
long line of thoughts, as, ‘*’The 

strange looking man then told me about his won- 
derful journey here.’* Let pupils describe the 
man. <A vivid rehearsal of the events of the jour- 
ney anda portrayal of the scenes en route can be 
given by the children, No hint of persons or 
places should be given by the teacher; each pupil 
should endeavor to tell the story ina lively, orig- 
nal manner. 

If pupils exchange papers at the close of the 
writing, and the teacher calls for the oral read- 
ing of the most interesting of these productions, 
considerable stimulation of effort will result. The 
benefits increase if pupils are asked to attend 
carefully to the reading of the composition, and 
then to report upon (a) the most interesting fea- 
tures; (b) the points in which improvement 
should be made. 

At the close of an exercise of this nature it is 
well to ask, *‘What have you learned during this 
period??’ A clear-cut summary often crystallizes 
a lesson in composition. 





Misfits 

Are there in every large school pupils who are 
misfits? Are there those having defective hear- 
ing, sight, nervous systems or dispositions? Are 
some suited to the grades in which they are while 
there is no grade which will better accommodate 
them? Do these pupils tax to the utmost the 
skill and patience of the teacher, and, though 
few in number, take the major part of her time 
and energy? If so what can 3 done to relieve 
the situation ? 

Is it right to worry the teacher and rob the 
class for the benefit of those whom nature failed 
to “hg poet endow? It is not if a plan can be 
devised which will lighten the teacher’s burden 
and at the same time give to both classes of 

pupils better help. 








It was reported that some members : 
of the Federation expressed them- 

selves as strongly in favor of extend- 
ing the knowledge of the Bible. 

It need scarcely be said that all 
this Scriptural teaching must be done 
in a non-sectarian manner. 

Every modern school acquaints its 
the with*the myths of Greece and 

ome. For the sake of general in- 
formation this is an excellent plan. 
But have you noticed that this pagan 
fiction lacks the fascination of the 
Hebraic narratives? Take the story 
of Moses in the bull-rushes. Can 
Ulysses offer anything so delightful - 
to a child as that? It is useless to seek 
areason for the preference for the 
stories of patriarchal periods. Is it 
that human interest in them has come 
tolling down the centuries gaining 
omentum at every turn ? 
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sympathetic teacher he can_ find. 
This special class should not exceed 
| twenty in number. To save addi- 
i tional expense, (too bad that the 

best work is impossible on account of 
| extra cost) double two of the smaller 
grades and thus relieve one teacher 
from the regular work. The teacher 
selected should be willing to under- 
take a difficult task. 

Careful preparation of work 
adapted to the needs of each and 
every individual case is absolutely 
essential to success. In addition de- 
vices for-busy work should be located 
conveniently near. ‘To keep the 
attention directed is the problem. 











DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW THE DIFFERENT COLORS AND DIFFERENT LENGTHS OF THE 


BAMBOO ARE ARRANGED TO PORM THE DESIGN 


—Principal Chas. R. Drum, in Edu- 


cational Gazette. 
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February Nature Study 


N EARLY colonial times, scattered families 
| and groups of pioneers struck out into the 
wilderness and hewed space for plow land amid 
the forests. After two centuries of toilsome 
advance, a rapidly multiplying army of families 
from the Atlantic States of America and Europe 
marched out upon the prairies and plains, and 
crossed the plateau, until their widespread home- 
steads claimed all easily arable land. School 
gardens have a similar history compressed into 
two decades. Some twenty years ago the sod 
was broken for the first distinctive school garden 
in America, but the worth of the movement has 
received such general and hearty recognition of 
late that pioneer days in school gardening are 
almost past. 

If your schvol has no garden as yet, resolve to 
have one this spring. Prepare your plans, secure 
tools, purchase seeds; be ready to strike y wi 
into the soil the first day the ground is free from 
frost and is workable. A _ sim- 


children. 


STARTING A SCHOOL GARDEN 
By Philip Emerson* 


country over. And no school should either fail 
to start, or halt in the development of such an 
outdoor laboratory for nature study. 

Space for gardening can always be found. If 
the school yard has no corner or border, or no 
more ground that may be justly withdrawn from 
room for free play, then window boxes are still 
possible, There may be window gardens just 
within the schoolroom windows in winter, and 
gardens in other boxes outside all sunny windows 
when spring opens. In crowded quarters of cities 
such gardens are the best for some reasons. ‘They 
illustrate what is possible at the homes of the 
At school they learn the care of house 
plants and observe how a window box should be 
constructed, planted and cared for. This fits 
them to put some touches of beauty within their 
homes, and also ouside the walls as as inspiration 
to their neighborhoods. ‘The flat roofs of school 
buildings, or of outbuildings, afford yet other 


directed to determine the new procedure. ‘ The 
teacher perhaps works one or several problems at 
the blackboard before the class, doing what the 
class advise and she approves. Then the pupils 
are given easy drill examples to perform, or 
simple problems to solve. ‘Thereupon the teacher 
criticises and encourages the several- workers. 
teaches again anything misunderstood, and so 
prepares the pops to apply the new principle to 
the situations likely to arise in life. In garden 
work the problem may be to grow radishes. A 
few are brought in from the market; the children 
are given a few seeds apiece; pupils who have 
seen radishes growing tell what they know about 
them. ‘The problem is made more definite: how 
deep should radishes be planted; how far apart 
in the rows; how far between rows. The latte: 
questions can be determined from the size of rad- 
ishes and the spread of their leaves; the former 
suggests an experiment. ' If the work is begun 


seeds may be planted at differ- 





ilar step should be taken by 


ent depths in the schoolroom, 





every principal where a school 
garden exists. Just as the 
vioneer farmer added yearly to 
bis first small clearing, until a 


broad expanse of smoothly 
tilled fields surrounded his 


home, and even as his descend- 
ants now are planning to muke 
those same acres yield more 
abundant and varied crops than 
were harvested by their fathers, 
so should every school garden 
advance annually,—for some 
years still in area, and for all 
time in respect to methods and 
products. 

The development of garden’ 
work at the Cobbet School, in 
the center of Lynn, a closely 
settled city of 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, may be cited as typical. 
Seven years ago, at the Super- 
intendent’s request, two circular 
tlower beds were placed at either 
side of the entrance. Next a 








and the depth yielding. the best 
results may be determined be- 
fore planting-time out doors ar- 
rives, 

Under the teacher’s guidance 
a row of seeds is planted in a 
box or in the garden. They 
are covered to the right depth, 
the soil is lightly pressed upon 
them that ‘they may be kept 
moist; then the row is marked 
and left for nature to do her 

art. This done, every pupil 
should plant a row under the 
teacher’s eve. And what a be- 
wildering variety of errors chil- 
dren can fall into in garden 
work, even in so simple a mat- 
ter as planting a row of radish 
seeds, only one familiar with 
their errors in schoolroom work 
can tell. It pays to train them 
to correct and careful practice 
‘before urging home- garden 
work, Failures there are dis- 


this month of February, radish 








ten-foot strip was started along 
the street fence in either direct- 
ion from the gate. Hard gravel 
and ashes had to be excavated 
and soil purchased to refill the space. It was sey- 
eral years before the bed reached the corner, ex- 
tended along the side of the adjoining church 
and beneath the walls of one of the yard build- 
ings. Meanwhile, other beds had been placed 
on the sunny slope south of the school and at 
some of the least shady portions of the border of: 
the girl’s yard. When no more re could 
wisely he spared from the playgrounds, permis 
sion to use untilled portions of neighboring 
backyards was obtained, and propagating hed 
for hardy plants and individual plots for the 
children of primary classes were laid out. This 

ast autumn a bed has been secured and - tilled 
Poside one of the churches of the city, and plans 
are now matwing for use of parts of several 
vacant lots this spring. 

During this period of extension, there has been 
an intensive tioned of the plots about the 
school; the variety of plants has increased yearly, 
the quality of flowers and ve etables has likewise 
improved, until now the garden not only — 
many prizes in open competition at the exhibi- 
tions of the Horticultural Society of Lynn, but 
has been given honorable mention for a display 
of flowers at the Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Boston. Many other 
gardens are developing in similar manner the 


“*Principal of Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 





GRANDMOTHER'S GARDEN AT COBBET SCHOOL, LYNN, MASS. 


An unending source of interest to the children, who watch the plants leaf out and blossom in turns 


possibilities where land values are high and 
ground space seems impossible of attainment. 
However, outside the heart of New York City, 
have seen very few school districts where an 
earnest teacher could not secure the use of at 
least small plots of land for school gardens. 


The central. consideration of the preceding . 


paragraph constitutes the guiding principle in 
the boda ment of school gardens. They should 
lead the children to prize home gardens and train 
them so that they may successfully grow veg- 
etables and flowers for themselves. ‘I'he simplest 
and earliest work, then, will consist in growing 
such vegetable and annual flower seeds as germ- 
inate easily, reach maturity quickly, and thrive 
under varied conditions. Radishes and_ lettuce 
are the usual vegetables first attempted, while 
kohlrabi, early beets, the small forcing carrots 
and onions prove as useful for primary class use. 
Nasturtiums, candytuft, sweet alyssum, balsam, 
and the like, are examples of annual flowers that 
little folks may grow before their patience tires. 
The best method of work is the same that 
teachers are accustomed to use in other studies; 
for example, arithmetic. When a new principle 
is to be developed in mathematics, a simple prob- 
lem involving its use is proposed, all pertinent 
former knowledge is called to mind under the 
teacher’s questioning, then the class are skilfully 


couraging while success the first 
' year isa good foundation for 

an increasing interest in garden- 
ing by an entire family. Develop principles, 
illustrate their concrete meaning, supervise _ the 
first drill in their practice, then encourage their 
continued application in home garden work. 

There is much profitable work for the class- 
room at the start of the season. For example, 
tomato seeds must be sown in February and the 
seedlings pricked out into pots or tin cans. for 
growth within doors until frosts are over. Such 
vegetables as lettuce, kohlrabi, and cabbage may 
be started indoors, and thereby the children may 
secure a varied harvest before the close of school 
in late June. 

The many annual flowers that bear transplant- 
ing may he started thus: perennials, such as 
columbines and larkspurs, may be sewn indoors 
and seedlings raised for transplanting to the open 
garden. ‘The best appliance bar this work is a 
window-box aieed by a glass sash, wherein the 
boxes or pots of the different pupils may be 
nestled together, so protected that the soil will 
keep moist and of even temperature. Care should 
be taken that intense sunshine does not overheat 
the seed case and its boxes bf soil, and ventilation 
must be provided by lifting the sash at one side. 
If the seeds are planted in open pots, these may 
well be netaiel. with a card until the seedlings 
appear. Even then it would be well to cover 4 
group of pots with an overturned box at nigh 
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By such methods, early preparation may be - 
made for the school yard garden ; and many 
seedlings may be-raised and become so dear 
to their caretakers that when distributed 
.to home gardens they will be sure of ad- 
ditional care. 

- Planning the garden is a matter of prime 
importance in starting it wisely. If, the 
yarden is to be one for all the pupils in 
comimon, it will be well to take several 
periods in which to decide on a planting 

lan... Talk-over. the purposes in view. 
Discuss the different flowers and vegetables 
that may be grown. Let those who desire 
take. home some of the seed catalogues 
which any teacher may secure by writing 
to the addresses named in the advertise- 
ments which now abound in periodicals, » 
and consider what plant they think best to 
attempt in their schiool garden. ‘The cat-— 
alogues are now so tempting that it is a 
matter of practical education to train the 
children to know which of their offerings 
may wisely be chosen. Different children 








Skylarks. 


John Burroughs relates that a number 
of years ago a friend in England sent hii 
a score of skylarks ina cage. He gave 
them their liberty in a field near where he 
lived. They drifted away, and he never 
heard or saw them again. But- one Sun- 
day a Scotchman from a neighboring city 
called on him and declared, with visible 
excitement, that on his way along the road 
he had heard a skylark. He was not 
dreaming, he knew it was a skylark though 
he had not heard one since he had left the 
banks of the Doon, a quarter of a century 
or more ago. ‘The song had given him in- 
finately more pleasure than it would have 
given to the naturalist himself. Many 
years ago some skylarks were liberated on 
Long Island, and they became established 
there, and may now occasionally be heard 
in certain localities. One summer day a 
lover of birds journeyed out from the city 
in order to observe them. <A lark was 








may place planting plans on the board, 
state their advantages and present them 
for criticism. Finally an acceptable plan, 
chosen urider the teacher’s unobtrusive 
guidance, will be selected to be followed for the 
vear. The pupils will have obtained incidentally 
the practice in drawing a garden _ to scale, and 


they will have learned enough about the common . 


flowers and vegetables to enable them to plan a 
home garden bed. The teacher with little ex- 
perience will find a fund of suggestions in the 
many books vn gardenin ee § ublished, 
while such works as that by Prof. L. H. Bailey 
on the Prnciples of Vegetable Gardening, give a 
thorough yet clear and simple presentation of the 


character and requirements of the various garden | 


lants. 

Although this article treats only of garden 
beginnings, it might run on for many pages, for 
the possibilities are varied and enticing. Many 
schools will find space to start 4 garden of native 
plants in some corner of the ie , transplanting 
from the wild such plants as bid fair to find con- 
genial conditions of soil, sun and moisture in the 
new situation. A garden of geographical plants 
should be formed, growing wheat, rye and other 
grains; flax, cotton, and other fiber plants; 
tobacco, the sugar beet, and other commercial 
crops of importance. A bed of summer flower- 
ing bulbs and tubers may be started this coming 
May,—dahlias and cannas, gladioli and mont- 
bretias, and other plants whose under ground 
parts must be taken up in the fall and planted 
out again in the spring. 

The school garden is the 


A VACATION SCHOOL CLASS OF BOYS AT WORK 
Scene at Cobbet School Gardens, Lynn, :Mass. 


changes and the action of the frost upon water 
and soil be studied in winter. but trees, their 
bark and conformation; birds’ nests are easily 
and harmlessly located and secured for study; 
and seed pods of various kinds of grasses and 
weeds; cocoons of moths and butterifles will be 
found on the trunks of trees and about fences 
and shrubbery. 

A knowledge of ail these things will greatly 
increase the children’s interest and pleasure in 
their surroundings and make them wish for the 
further knowledge to be obtained in the summer 
months, not only of natural growths, but of all 
insect and animal life. 

The parents who fail to do their share toward 
interesting their children thus in nature study, 
neglect one of the highest of their parental du- 
ties, that of fitting their children to find pleasure 
in observing the natural conditions of their sur- 
roundings, wherever they are and all their life. 
They can supplement and greatly encourage the 
work which the school is doing in this line. 

Standard works on botany, geology, 
astronomy and natural history dhould be 
every home. Parents who had no opportunity 
for such studies in their school days will greatly 
enjoy them now with their children, and will be 
surprised at how much more they will themselves 
find in life of interest and enjoyment. 


zoology, 
found in 


soaring and singing in the sky above him. 
An old Irishman came along and suddenly 
stopped as if transfixed to the spot. A 
look ot mingled delight and incredulity 
came into his face. Was he indeed hearing the 
bird of his youth? He took off his hat and 
turned his face skyward, and with moving lips 
and streaming eyes stood a long time regarding 
the bird. ‘*Ah,’’ thought the student of nature, 
“if T could only hear the bird as he hears that 
sony with his ears!’’ To the man of science it 


. was only a bird-song to be critically compared 


to a score of others, but to the other it brought 
back his youth and all those long-gone days on 
his native hills! 


Facts About Birds’ Tongues 


One of the government naturalists at Washing- 
ton has recently gathered some fresh information 
concerning the tongues of birds. 

Many people suppose that woodpeckers use 
their sharp-pointed tongues as darts with which 
to transfix their prey. It is true that the wood- 
pecker, like the humming bird, can dart out its 
tongue with astonishing rapidity, and that its 
mouth is furnished with an elaborate mechanism 
for this purpose; yet according tu the authority 
mentioned, investigation shows that the object of 
this swift motion is only to catch the prey, not to 
pierce it. For the purpose of holding the cap 
tured victim, the wiedpéckes is furnished with a 
sticky secretion. 

Considering its powers of imitating speech, it 
is not surprising to learn that 
the parrot’s tongue resembles 
that of man more closely than 





means of starting successful 
home gardens, so it may wisely 
include illustrations of all the 
classes of . plants adapted to 
home conditions. | Let every 
school that has no garden plan 
now start one. And_ every 
school having a garden already, 
should decide what new feature 
most demands preference in the . 
enlarged plans of the present 
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Nature Study in Winter. 


There is nothing more fasci- 
nating than nature study, which 
is most useful, not only in cor- 
rectly informing children con- 
cerning the many natural ob- 
jects about them, but in train- 

_ Ing the faculties of* observation 
to perceive and take note of all 
that they see. Parents can and 


children in this study, having 
better opportunities than teach- 
ers, especially those living in 








any other bird’s, It is not be- 
cause the parrot is more intelli 
ee than the other birds, but 
vecause its tongue is better 
suited for articulation than 
theirs that it is able to amuse 
us with its mimicry. 

The humming bird’s tongue 
is in some respects the most 
remarkable of nin It is double 
nearly from end to end; so that 
the little bird is able to grasp 
its insect prey with its tongue, 
much as if its mouth was fur- 
ished with a pair of fingers. 
—Exchange. 





If you expect to accomplish 
anything in the world, you 
must be alive—very much alive 
—alive all over. Some people 
seem half dormant, They im- 
press you as partial possibilities 
—-us people who have discovered 
only a small part of the contin- 
ent within themselves. A man 
who does things, is one who is 








country or suburban homes. _ 
| Not only can the atmospheric 
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alive to the tips of his fingers. 
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Outlines in Geography 


I. Home Geography 


[These Outlines are taken from the Geograpliy 
Course in the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and 
Training School, and show the work in the School of 
Practice, the work beginning with the fourth year 
above the kiudergarten. ] 

HE VERY first step in a knowledge of 
i geography is to know thoroughly the dis- 
trict where we live.—Ritter. 

Immediate environment—The City. 

Note.—Acceptiny the definition, '‘Geography is the 
study of the earth in its relation to man,’’ there are 
three elements to be considered, ear/h, man and their 
relation. Two of these, earth and man, are concrete; 
the remaining one, relation is abstract. Some knew- 
ledge of the concrete elements must be gained before 
any knowledge of the abstract element can be gained. 
Of the concrete elements, man (his activities) appeals 
most strongly to the child. Hence begin with the 
human element. 

A. The people. 

Children if in a city or large village led to 

state an unusually large number of persons 

is seen on the streets a little before seven in 
the morning and just after six at night. 

They are going to and from their work. 

Children name all places where their relatives 

and friends work, and then make the fol- 

lowing classifications: 

I. Where the people work: In_ factories, 
stores, offices, banks, at trades, on boats, 
in their homes, in school, and in church 
organizations. 

II. Why the people work: To procure food, 

clothing, shelter, fuel, lights, furniture 
and furnishings, papers, magazines, books, 
to hear lectures, to have church privileges, 
to provide for sickness, old age, and to 
pay taxes. 
Summary: The people work to procure the 
materials necessary to satisfy the needs of 
their bodies and of their minds. Their 
needs are many, therefore it is necessary to 
have many kinds of work to satisfy them. 

III. How the people go to and from their 
work: Most of them walk, some ride on 
bicveles, some in street cars, some in steam 
cars, some in their carriages, a few ride 
occasionally in hacks, and a very few ride 
in automobiles. . Note which means re- 
quires least time and which most; which 
least effort, which most; which greatest 
expenditure of money, which least. ‘Then 
which is used by the largest number of 
yeople ? 

Hew the people communicate with each 
other: Usually by word of mouth. Some- 
times by messenger. Often by telephone. 
Occasionally by telegraph. Now and then 
by mail. Which way incurs least expense ? 
Which least time? Under what circum- 
stances is each generally used ? 

B. The streets. Earth element. 

I. The use of streets: Common. thoroughfares 
for the people. , 

II. Need of many streets: To accommodate 
many people, shorten distances, prevent 
trespass. 

III. Need of broad streets: To facilitate traffic, 

revent accidents. 

IV. Need of paved streets: Greater ease for 
draft animals, larger loads may be drawn, 
contribute to health and beauty. 

V. Need of lighted streets: Fewer occasions 
for accidents, fewer opportunities for 
crime. 

VI. Need of clean streets: Hygienic and 
aesthetic values. Who may help to keep 
streets clean? How? 

VII. Need of shaded streets: Trees make streets 
cooler in summer, break the force of storms 


iv; 





*professor of Geography in the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal 
School, and one of the most prominent teachers in that line in 
the country. These Outlines are republished here by kind pér- 
mission of the Journal of Geography, New York. : 


By Amos W. Farnham* 


in winter, furnish homes for the birds and 
make the city more beatiful. 

VIII. Need of street. drainage: Hygenic. com- 
mercial, and aesthetic values. 
Note. —Show pictures of local streets, also 
of streets of other cities. Pictures of 
familiar scenes put content into pictures of 
related unfamiliai scenes, thus giving them 
reality and making them more than mere 

ictures, 

C. The buildings. 

I. Factories mostly on the river or near rail- 
roads: Waterpower and commercial high- 
way. 

II. ttl on streets near the river: Located 
to accommodate the people. It is the ten- 
dency of business to centralize. 

III. Banks near stores and factories: For safe 
keeping of moneys; for issuing and cash- 
ing commercial papers. 

IV. Dwelling houses on nearly all streets: 
Located to accommodate their occupants. 
Where are they nearest together? Where 
are most vacant lots? : ‘ 

V. School houses located to accommodate the 
children: Near enough together to prevent 
the ills of over-crowding, also to prevent 
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discomfort from long walks in unfavorable 
weather. 

VI. Churches located away from business: To 
avoid distracting noises. 


: VII. Post office, telephone, telegraph, and ex- 


aoe offices central: To accommodate the 

usiness men of the city. 

VIII. Railroad stations away from dwellings, 
etc.: To save the people from noise, dust, 
and danger. 

Show pictures of local buildings, children teli 
on which streets these buildings are located, and 
then name any friends of theirs who may be em- 
ployed in any one of them. 

- Show pictures of similar corresponding build- 

ings in other places. 

D. The great needs of the people: 

I. Houses to shelter their homes. 

1. Lumber. 
a. From lumber yard; location. 
b. From lumber region; location. 
c. Transportation from lumber region. 
d. Transportation from lumber yard. 

2. Carpenters. 
Note.—Similar for brick and stone for 
building, and for masons to do the work. 

II, Furnishings: Kinds, source, transportation. 
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III. Food: Vegetables, fruits, meats, eggs, 


VII. 
VIII. 


IV. 


VI. 


bread, milk, cream, butter, cheese. _Lead 
children to make the classifications, to 
name the sources of the different kinds of 
foods, and state how they are brought to 
us. Children name their grocer and give 
location of his store. t 
Fuel for cooking food and warming houses. 
Kinds: Coal, coke, wood, gas, kerosene. 
Source of each. How brought to us? 
Specimens of coke and different kinds of 
coal presented to class to be identified and 
named. Which kind of fuel is used most 
in summerf Why? Which in winter? 
Why? Which kind of fuel is cheapest ? 
Which requires least time and attention ? 
Which contaminates the air of the room 
most and exhausts it soonest? Show -that 
the earth either directly or indirectly sup- 

lies all our fuel. ' 

lothing. Kinds: Woolen, cotton, silk, 
linen, leather, rubber. Name clothing of 
each kind seen in schoolroom. Specimens 
of raw material shown to class. Sources of 
raw material. What kinds come from the 
plant world? What kinds from the ani- 
mal world? When do we most need woolen 
garments? When most need cotton ? 
When rubber ? 

Lights for our homes. 

Kinds: Oil, candles, gas, electricity. 
Source of each. Which is cheapest?  saf- 
est? cleanest? most hygienic? 
Water supply. -Source: Importance of 
pee water. 

feans of travel and transportation: Wag- 
ons, sleighs, bicycles, automobiles, street 
cars, steam cars, canal boats, vessels. For 
what purpose is each kind most used? 
What kinds are not usable in summer? 
What kinds are not usable in winter? 
Which have been longest in use? Which 
have been recently introduced? Show 

ictures of colonial pleasure wagons, of 
orse cars, of *‘packets’’? on a canal, and 
of early railroad coaches and of a present 
day first class passenger train. 


E. Surface features of the city. 


F. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


. that extend across. 


Hills: Location with reference to a river 
and lake. 

Any neighboring hill studied in detail: 
Its slopes: their number, direction of 
slopes, uses, comparative lengths, compar- 
ative steepness, relation of each to drain- 
age and insolation. Water-partings found 
and defined. Children name streets that 
extend up and ‘down the slopes, also those 
Desirability of homes 
on slopes. Why? A hill modeled in sand 
and outlined on blackboard. 

Plains: Location with reference to the 
river, lake, and hills. Uses. Streets that 
cross plains north and south, east and west. 
Desirability of homes on plains. Why? 
Hills and plains compared: 

In height, extent, drainage, moisture in 
soil, fertility, healthfulness, beauty of out- 
look, relation to river and lake desirabili- 
ty for residence. 

The river: Location with reference to the 
city; direction of flow and why? means of 
crossing (number of bridges, use of each, 
how crossed before bridges were built—in 
summer, in winter). Pictures of noted 
bridges shown, comparisons made. Mouth 
of river, the harbor. Uses of the river: 
Water-power, water supply, commercial 
and aesthetic values. 


Industries: Attention is called to the leading 
industries of the city, and those nearest the 


school studied in detail. 


1, 


Excursions when 
ible. 


poss 
Detailed study of a factory. 
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1. Location with reference to school build- 
ing. 

2. Arties manufactured. 

a, For what purpose. 

3. What materials are used ? 

a. Where obtained ? 
b, How brought here ? 

4, Where are the products shipped for 
sale? 

5. Number of men, women, boys and girls 
employed. Importance of this indus- 
try to the city. 

G. The adjacent country. 
Note.—Note the location of country with 
reference to city, the streets that lead to the 
country, means of conveyance, different ways 
of reaching the country, and different means 
of communication. 


I. The people. 
1. What they do in spring: 
a. Timr fruit trees. Why? 
b. Make maple sugar. 
c. Mend fences thrown down by winter 
winds and frosts. 

d. Prepare the soil for crops: by plow- 
ing to make the soil deep; harrow- 
ing to make it fine; fertilizing to 
make it rich; ditching to make it 
sufficiently dry. Illustrative mate- 
rial: Pictures of a sugar camp and 
of sugar making. Pictures of farm 
implements which may be obtained 
from manufacturers for the asking. 

e. Plant potatoes, corn, pumpkin seeds. 

f. Sow wheat, rye, oats, barley, garden 
seeds. 

g. Make and sell butter and cheese. 
Specimens of the different grains, 
thrashed and unthrashed, shown to 
class. Show pictures of farm indus- 
tries. 

2, What they do in summer. 

a. Cultivate crops; by plowing to loos- 
en the svuil and kill weeds; by hoe- 
ing to give the roots a greater depth. 

b. Pick and sell small fruits. ; 

c. Harvest hay and grain; thrash grain, 
sow buckwheat. 

d. Make and sell butter and cheese. 

e. Raise poultry. . 

_ Use specimens and pictures. 

3. What they do in autumn. 

a. Harvest the remaining crops: grains, 
root crops, garden vegetables, fruits. 

b. Make and sell cider. 

c. Market hay, grain, and fruit. 

d. House the farming implements. 
Why? 

e. Make and sell butter and cheese. 

f. Sell poultry (Thanksgiving). 

4. What they do in winter. 

a. Care for the stock. 

b. Prepare fuel (wood). 

c. Market hay, potatoes, cabbage, but- 
ter, poultry. — 

e. Children should be led to see that the 
farm work changes as the seasons 
change. This work underlies the 
study of climate and climatic effects 
on life. 


H. Dependence of the city people upon the 
country. 

I. For food for ourselves: vegetables, fruits, 
grains, meats, dairy products, eggs, maple 
sugar and maple syrup, and honey. 

II. For food for our animals: fodder and 
grain. 
I. Dependence of the country people upon the 
city. 
I. Market for their 
II. For articles which they cannot produce; 
such as tea, coffee, rice. Why? 
J. Advantages which cannot be had. in the city. 
Advantages which cannot be had in the 
country. 


“(This Outline will be continued newt 
kino up “The Work as a Whole.’’) 


roducts. 


month 
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How One Boy Was Inspired. | 


The teacher who is fairly equipped with mod- 
erate scholarship and richly enduwed with gump- 
tion is the one whose work is most effective. 

Edgar did not like arithmetic. He got through 
the grades year after year on the lowest marking 
allowable, and acquired no taste for mathematics. 
Of course in the high school he found geometry 
as difficult and as void of interest as arithmetic 
had been in the grades. After a few weeks of 
failure he received an invitation from the princi- 
pel. one Friday evening, to remain after school, 

his was no novelty, for he had received many 
such invitations from former teachers, and so felt 
sure of what he might expect. 

When the other pupils were all gone, the_prin- 
cipal said: **Edgar, have you a gun?’ The 
boy’seyes sparkled a quick response as he an- 
swered, ‘*Yes. sir.’’? ‘‘What do you expect to do 
tomorrow ?”’ was the next question. “‘I am going 
to hunt squirrels,’’ said'the boy. The teacher 
assured him that if he had a gun he would like 
to go. Edgar had an uncle who would lend his 
gun; so a hunt was arranged and the boy and the 
teacher left the schoolhouse together with not a 
word about poor lessons in geometry. 

Next day they spent some hours shooting and 
were returning home when the teacher. pointing to 
a big stone some fifty yards away, aid “Tean’t 
tell the distance to that stone within a yard with- 


. out going to it to take the measure.’’ ‘*No you 


can’t,”’ came the reply in a tone that did not in- 
dicate any impoliteness. The forenoon’s experi- 
ence had placed the boy fully at ease in the teach- 
er’s presence, and he simply expressed his unbe- 
lief in the same frank.and prompt manner that 
he would have used in addressing a playmate; 
indeed, for the time being, the teacher was his 
playfellow. | 

Now was the teacher’s opportunity, to obtain 
which the expedition had been planned. Taking 
from his pocket a tape line anil a simple appara- 
tus for measuring angles, he measured a hase: 
line, took an observation from it, figured a few 
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minutes, and stated thedistance. On measuring 
they found the result very nearly exact. 

Pointing now to a large knot on a tree, the 
teacher said: **I can tell the distance to that-knot 
within a foot.’’ It was interest and admiration 
this time that sparkled in the boy’s eyes as he 
asked **Kin ye?”’ That moment was the turning 
point in his intellectual life. From that time 
on Edgar’s interest in geometry was unflagging. 
He did not become a mathematical prodigy. He 
did not even “‘stand at the head of his class.’ 
His grade marks never touched ninety; but his 
work was well done and he enjoyed it. He fin 
ished the high school course, studied awhile in a 
technical school and, on the advice of his old 
teacher, took a summer’s work with a surveying 
party, although at first his task was the humble 
ove of driving stakes. Then came a course in 
civil engineering and, two years later, an income 
of $4,000 a year from his business as an architect. 

Meanwhile his old teacher kept on in the work 
of making men andavonien out of boys and girls, 
at a salary less than half what Edgar earned. 
But what if the principal had failed to study the 
boy’s motives and interests and had devoted him- 
self to more ‘scholarly pursuits’’ ?—S. Y. Gillan. 
in Western Teacher. 





The pu il in the grades and even in the high 
school, 1s Meficient in the ability to pick out from 
a mass of details the few main points which are 
to be completely mastered aud remembered. The 
result is that he often wastes his time and energy 
in a vain effort to memorize a great number of 
unrelated details. Hence one of the most im- 
portant duties of the teacher is to bring into 
wominence the essential item or items i the 
cae that is being assigned; and still more im- 
portant to cultivate in the pupil the havit and 
the ability of finding these essential points. 1! 
need hatdly be added that these vital points in 
the subject are to be so thoroughly learned that 
the pupil can not forget them, and that they will 
i nfallibly recur to the mind whenever they are 
needed. ---Northwest Journal of Education. 
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An Interesting Menagerie Frieze 
By Faith Dennison 

The children take such pleasure in this border, 
and all our visitors enjoy it, so that it pays for 
the work expended upon it, a hundred times 
over. One of the mothers of my pupils gave me 
a roll of paper left over when she papered her 
kitchen. Neither she nor I liked the color or 
pattern of the right side, but the wrong side was 
a buff or light golden tan, which makes a good 
background for pictures. We tacked this paper 
between the windows and over the lower part of our 
blackboards—two of which were narrow, as they 
were intended for the smaller children. One 
frieze is devoted to animals, one to birds and one 
to insects, fishes, and sea life. 

Each child in the room has contributed to the 
border pictures. 

Tin cans furnish quite a number of pictures,— 
salmon, clams, oysters, etc.; they are pasted on 
the paper. The children also brought*pictures 
cut from magazines, te catalogues, posters, 
advertisements and old books. 

Some old, torn geographies, and natural _his- 
tory ror pages”’ contributed to the animal 
list. And I bought embossed scrapbook pictures 
and some cheap little colored picture books at 
the ten-cent stores during my holiday trip to the 
city, which helped us out. I bought some sten- 
cils, and made many more myself, and these were 
minted on the .border. So we now have these 

orders :— 
Animals— 

Cat Family—Lion, tiger, leopard, panther, 
jaguar, wild cat, pet cat. 

Dog Family -Wolf, fox, dogs(Newfoundland, 
St. Bernard, hound, pug, ete. ) 

Horse—Arabian, Shetland, mustang, mule, 
donkey, zebra. 

Ov —Butfalo, bison, cow, sheep, goat. 

Birds—Every one we could find, for we made 
stencil copies of all in our bird books, ** Bird 
Neighbors,’’ and such books. 

Alligators, crocodiles, frogs, toads, fishes, flies, 
beet’es. spiders, crabs, we found in our Natural 
History or Nature Readers, or in the stencil lists. 

If I were nearer the sea I should -have a good 
sea cabinet of star fishes, sea urchins, horse-shoe 
and hermit crabs, etc. At present we must be 
satistied with our pictures. 

Iam planning to make a copy of our best 
border to send to a teacher by the seaside, in 
exchange for sea treasures of star fish, etc. If 
made carefully these borders can be rolled and 
sent through the mail or by express. 

You see, even in a ‘“*way-back’’ district where 
there is no museum, library, or’ collection of 
specimens, one can still have a little Natural 
History museum of the ‘‘wall-hanger’’ type at 
least. And ours is a constant source of pleasure 
and profit. 

4 ‘6 ed 
Playing ‘‘Japs 
By New Hampshire 

Miss Annie’s Primary Room have been having 
the nicest time! They have been playing that 
they were little Japanese children. Miss Annie 
gave each of the children a Japanese name. 
They kept the name for a whole week. 

You know that the dear little Japs are the 
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politest children ‘in the world. They do not. 


quarrel and are never rough in their play, and 
are polite to each other as well as to older people. 
So of course these little Primaries were just. as 
nice as nice could b2 all that week. 

And they had lots of fun, too. Miss Annie 
wrote little notes to the mammas, telling about 
these little *‘Japs,’’? and the mammas put little 
bowls of rice into the children’s lunch baskets. 
Miss Annie coaxed a Grammar boy to whittle 
sets of chopsticks—like small wooden knitting 
needles—and showed the children how to use 
them. : 

Such fun as they had over that Japanese 
dinner! No wonder that they were little chetate 
all the rest of the month, in gratitude for that 
‘lovely time!”’ 


Our Naturalist Club 
By H. G. Brown 


One of the devices by which we have won the 
interest of the older pupils in our district is by 
our Naturalist Club, whith meets every other 
week at the homes of the membersinturn. They 
wrote to our State Agricultural College for some 
free literature, and have sent for everything in 
that line that would help them. 

One member has a kodak and _ has secured many 


interesting snap shots. 


They own a Specimen Cabinet of seven well- 
stocked shelves, to which they are constantly add- 
ing. “Once a month they have an open meeting 
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at the schoolhouse, on Friday afternoon after 
recess. It is open to visitors as well as the other 
pupils. 

Specimens are shown and explained, the snap- 
shots exhibited, papers read, items repeated, and 
extracts from interesting books given by the best 
readers. 

There has been no trouble with the older pupils 
since the organization of the Club. They have 
been attentive, courteous and studious. And the 
visitors enjoy the open meetings, ‘while the 
parents enjoy each week the reports of their boy 
or girl member. So we are all pleased with the 
work done. 

Ringing the Bells 
By A. B. C. 


This little device was used by a most delightful 
teacher, whose schoolroom it was a_ pleasure to 
visit. And such a visit was profitable to mothers 
and child-trainers equally. 

She hung a inet of unusually sweet toned 
sleigh-bells by a bright red ribbon to a bracket 
near the window. A child was allowed to ring 
them. Another pupil was chosen to tell what the 
first one did; e. g., he might say, ‘*Johnny rang 
the sleigh-bells.’’ He, in turn, was allowed to 
set the little bells ringing, and another child was 
chosen to tell what was done. Perhaps this pupil 
would say ** He rang them bells,”’ fe so would 
lose his chance to ring them, as only correct 
sentences count 4n the **game.”’ 

One little girl delighted the school by making 
the bells keep time with her singing 

**Now the sweet bells ail are chiming, 
Hear them softly ring,’’ 
(a little song to the tune of **Coming through the 
iRye’’ which the children had learned a_ few 
weeks before. ) 

Children* dearly love bells, and so this odd 

little exercise was popular. 
Object of game— 

Correct speaking is the result of habit. 

Habit is the product of repeated actions. 

Therefore, drill on correct form constantly— 
(N. B.—and in such a pleasant way as to impress 
it on the memory. ) 


- How Raisin Turtles Helped Us 
By A. B. €. 

Don’t laugh—till you’ve tried them. They 
visited our school and taught the wee tots to 
count sooner than any class I had ever seen. 

And this was the way ot it:—I made a quantity 
of plump little raisin turtles. Just stick cloves 
enough for the ‘turtle’s head, feet and tail ina 
raisin, and there is your turtle, life-like enough 
to delight the wee folks. 1 gave a turtle toevery 
child, to play with, as soon as he learned to count 
to ten. Of course, every one in the class was 
ready for a turtle the very next morning. Then 
for every item learned I gave another turtle. E. 
g., if Willie could show me that *‘one and one 
make two,’? he was given a raisin. For every 
tive learned in the: counting to 100, I gave a 
turtle. ee 

The children told their parents about the tur- 
tles the first afternoon: when they went home. 
In the morning ‘all could count to 10, Then 


they announced at home that teacher would give sa 
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them turtles for every fivenumberslearned. The 
next-day all could count to twenty: before school 
closed that day we reached fifty. And the third 
day the 100 limit was gained. It had taken the 
class before them over a month to do the work 
my little turtle folks did in three days. So you 
see why I am enthusiastic over these little raisin 
helpers. : 
The Star System 
By A. M. E. 


On Moriday morning, each row has a star out- 
lined on the- board for them. [These may be 
arranged at the top of the board as a border and 
will be ornamental as well as useful.] Those 
rows which have made an especial effort to kee 
quiet. have one point of the star filled in solid, 
and if all the points have been filled, the center 
is filled just before dismissal on Friday after- 
noon. The rows which succeed in having the 
whole star filled have the outline filled with some 
colored chalk. A number of little school annoy- 
ances as well as whispering may in this way bs 
avoided. 


Collection of Arrowheads 
By C. H. 


At one time I taught where arrowheads and 


other Indian relics were quite plentiful. The 
pupils brought them to the teachers and many of 
the collections were fine. We were troubled as to 
how to preserve and exhibit them. One of the 
teachers made a case for hers, and it was so suc- 
cessful that it was copied by others until now each 
room of the school has at least one case of Indian 
relics) The arrowheads were fastened to gray 
cardboard with fine wire. In the manual train- 
ing shop a case like a picture frame was made, 
the case differing from the ordinary picture 
frame in the space between glass and back. The 
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heavy cardboard was then placed in the frame 
back of the glass and the whole hung upon the 
wall. The frames added much to the attractive- 
ness of the room and the pupils were very proud 
of them because they had helped so much in their 
making. 
Hints from Iowa 
By Mary Alice Slee 
A Play Snowstorm 


A bit of busy work which will be enjoyed by 
the small children is the making of a play snow- 
storm. The materials needed are a quantity of 


popped corn and black linen thread. Cut four 





CUT OUT VALENTINE FOLDER 


pieces of thread a little longer than the width of 
the schoolroom. String kernels of the corn on 
this, from six to nine inches apart. From each 
of these kernels suspend a thread six to twelve 
inches long on which are stiung one or two ker- 
nels, Stretch two of the long threads across near 
the back of the room a foot apart and about 
eight feet from the floor. The other two should 
be arranged in the same way about half way to 
the front of the room. 


Our Christmas 


There was to be a Christmas tree at the church 
only a half mile from the schoolhouse. Nearly 
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every child in school‘had a part, so. thought it 
not advisable to have a program at the school- 
house. Stockings were made from cheesecloth, in 
which I placed the treats for the children. At 
the lust recess they were all very willing to leave 
the schoolroom. I hid the stockings and when 
the bell rang we nad a stocking hunt.. Each 
child was to have the first stocking he found but 
could help the others until all were found. 
While they enjoyed the good things in the stock- 
ings I read Christmas stories aloud and we ended 
our good time by singing Christmas songs. 


Good Manners 


How many have tried the plan of having 
‘**good-manners books??? Ours were made from 
manilla wrapping paper, had dark green wall- 
paper for covers, and: were tied with red yarn. 
‘Tuesday was “‘good manners day.”? During 
opening exercises each pupil was requested to give 
one good-manners item. ‘These were written on 
the*board and copied into the books at the writ- 
ing period. Sometimes for a change we had a 
good-manners memory gem which was copied and 
learned. 

Language 

If vou have a language class that is reviewing, 
try giving them outside lessons about farm 
animals. Give them the questions the day before 
and see how eager they are to find out. about it 
at home. I send a ** Poultry Lesson’’ which is 
not original but may be new to some. 

. How many tves has a hen on each foot ? 

. Why can’t chickens swim like ducks? 

. Goslings are young ——. 

. How long does it take duck eggs to hatch? 
. What is an incubator ? 

Name two kinds of chickens. 

How much are eggs worth a dozen now ? 
Do you know the story of ‘* Little Red Hen ?”’ 
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Hints from Rhode Island 
By Lillian E. Knowles 
Percentage 

A helpful device in percentage is the he ge. 
rule: —Make the ‘is’? number the numerator an 
the ‘‘of’? number the denominator: For ex- 
ample:—What per cent 
of 12 is 6? ‘“‘Is”’ num- 
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The side having the least number of points wins 
and is treated to nuts or candy (five or ten cents’ 
worth in all.) 

Later in the year, the treat went to all persons 
on either side who had no points. This means 
work for the teacher and the spending of a few 
pennies but it pays a hundredfold. 
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the number of the page and problem on his sheet 
of paper and this is kept and at times when he 
has finished other lessons this paper is given him 
that he may review. 

‘In this way any part of the book may be 
quickly reviewed and my pupils have always 


manifested the keenest interest. 


—.. A Question Box 








ber is 6. ‘*Of’’ number on 
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Careless Reading 


If one has pupils who 
are careless in the read- 
ing class try having them ( 
stand in a row and then 
let each who reads cor 
rectly take a short step 
forward each time. 
child does not like to <n gf//| A 
have others standing <M Y °, 
ahead of him and he will ? Y. J 
show a marked improve- sg’ 


ment in a very few lessons 
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By a Grade Teacher 


Have a box at some 
convenient place and 
have at least one ques. 
tion dropped ‘into the 
hox by each pupil. On 
every other F. fiday have 
. the Pale of the higher 

grades assemble in one 
room with their — note 
books. The questions 
are read out and copied 
down, leaving space be- 


weeks the answers are 
looked up and. written in 

















Correct Speech 

Some teachers are an- 
noyed by the ungram- 
matical speech of their 
pupils, and for the benefit of these I send two de- 
vices | have tried in my own schoolroom. 

Number one :—Write out correctly on the board 
all sentences incoriectly spoken on the school 
grounds and have each tne tel read all sen- 
tences several times either in school time or at 
recess. 

Number two:—Appoint two captains who 
choose sides till all pupils are named. _ Have the 
names of all on a ae written on a paper with 


the captain’s name in red, and after each name 
a space foras many days as there are in the 
schvol month. 

Have it understood that every time the teacher 
hears a case of incorrect speaking either in class, 
schoolroom or yard, it counts one point for him. 
‘hese are to be set down daily on the paper. 

















































A FOLDING VALENTINE CUT OUT AND LETTERED 





Boss 9.Cleaveland, 
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PEN AND INK VALENTINE DESIGN 


Orderly Desks 


Here is a suggestion for the teacher having 
pupils who are careless about the order of their 
desks and the floor. 

Have some papers with one Brownie stamped 
on each and others with twa Brownies on them. 

Each night that all desks inside are in order. 
put on one Brownie and if the ed of the desk 
and floor are in order the next night take off this 
one and leave a paper having two Brownies. 

In the morning, ask all] to stand who have ‘‘two 
visitors to help,’’ then have those stand who have 
one visitor. 

It does not take three minutes to look over 
thirty desks, while the silent helper to the neater 
appearance of the room is a sb 


For Arithmetic Review 
By C. A, Dickenson 

I am teaching in an ungraded school and I 
have a plan for interesting my pupils in Arith- 
metic which has helped me and I give it: for 
the benefit of others. 

In nearly all arithmetics after a particular sub- 
ject has been presented it is followed by a num- 
ber of review problems and after my class has 
solved all of these problems we review them in 
this way. 1 take a number of slips of paper and 
on each slip write the number of the page and 
the number of one example and so continue until 
1 have a slip for each example in the review. 
The slips are then placed in a box and thoroughly 
mixed, Each pupil then draws a number and 
soives the problem and places it in histtablet, files 
the number away, draws another and so continues 
until the numbers are all drawn. 

If any one draws a number and cannot solve 
the poblem, he places his initials on the back of 
it and draws another after returning that one to 
the box. 

After the problems are all solved we have a 
recitation. t open the book and call for the first 
problem and the pupil having it rises and fully 
explains and the other members of the class are 
allowed to ask for any explanation that they may 
desire. After the problem has been explained 
and credit given I call for the next and so on 
until all have been explained. 

1 usually give five credits for each problem 
properly solved and where a problem has been 
endorsed by one or more pupils (that is, their 
initials are written on the et of the slip) I 
give to the pupil solving the problem five credits 
for each endorsement, 

I also during recitation have a sheet of paper 
for each pupil before me and if a pupil fails to 
properly solve or explain any problem I place 


their note books and on 
Friday—two weeks later 
— ut one o'clock the 
uestions are asked and different pupils called on 
for the answer. When all the answers have been 
given the questions collected during the past two 
weeks are read out and copied down. Good note 
books are used and a review of the questions 
taken twice a year. The pupils take interest in 
this and find very helpful questions answered. 
You will find that this is a plan which will in- 
terest the homes, also, and help to bring about 
that closer contact between the home and the 
schools which is so much desired. In my school 
I find that the parents often send questions—not 
catch questions, either—and the discussion of these 
and their answers at the homes is of decided benefit. 





VALENTINE. DAY: SUGGESTION 
The bag is cut from black , and the envelopes from white. Hearts and 
bag Sen cut or, like the bao, made with ink. Mounted on gray paper 
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A Page of Valentines 
By Nellie G. Petticrew 
‘It is loving and giving 
That makes life worth living, 
It is loving and giving 
That makes life a song.’’ 

The observance in the schoolroom of the quaint 
old customs of St. Valentine’s day will afford 
much: pleasure to the pupils and at the same time 
teach them valuable lessons. The spirit of the 
day is that of love and friendship. And no 
child with this thought in his mind will wound 
the feelings of another by an unkind message or 
a gift which would cause pain or anger. Every 
child loves fun, but he also loves fair dealing and 
justice. The quickest way to eliminate the 
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**comic valentine’’ is to show to a child the un- 


kindness in it, and then to give him something 


better in its place. ‘The surest way to destroy 
any evil is to cultivate good and crowd out the evil. 

A page of valentines made in one schoolroom 
is here given. All are *‘hearts,’’ and they brought 
much pleasure to the hearts of the children who 
made them. Simplicity of design and careful, 
neat work were sought. 

The first-grade pupils cut hearts from colored 
paper, arranged them in different ways, and 
added some little word of greeting (A, B, C). 

The four hearts in E were in turn folded over 
the center and upon opening, the message inside 
was revealed. 

Each heart in F was creased through the center 


My Videntine, 












VALENTINE DESIGNS SELECTED FROM THE WORK OF ONE SCHOOL 
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and the ends fastened together by a thread, or the 
creases so pressed that the valentine would stand. 

H, I, and J were postal cards. 

O was a folder, and when opened the entire 
figure of the Dutch boy was found painted on 
the inside. 

The tigure in S was painted upon Japanese 
paper and mounted in the heart-shaped fan 
frame. This made a pretty gift, as it was useful 
as a hand screen. 

The border of hearts in R and of wooden shoes 
in T added to the general effect of these valen- 
tines, while the flowers i in N and P suggested the 
awakening spring. 

The valentines were made by pupils in grades 
one to seven. 
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Tributes to Abraham Lincoln 


SelectedExpressions on his Character and Achievements Given by Noted Oretors and Writers 


| These can be used as desived either for Reading or 
for Recitations or Quotations in a Lincoln Program). 

He had a face and manner which disarmed suspicion, 
which inspired confidence, which confirmed good will. 
—R. W. Emerson, 


His chief object, the ideal to which his whole soul 
was devoted, was the preservation of the Union. 
— Alexander H. Stephens. 


Such a life and character will be treasured forever 
as the sacred possession of the American people and of 
mankind.—/ames A. Garfield. 


He was one of the few great rulers whose wisdom 
increased with his power, and Whose spirit grew 
gentler and tenderer as his triumphs were multiplied. 
—/ames A. Garfield. 


Abraham Lincoln cannot be compared with any 
other man. Hestandsalone. Mcre and more, as time 
soes on, does his work impress itself upon the world. 
His genius was fitted exactly to the circumstances under 
which he lived and labored, He is the conspicuous 
example of the truth that an all-wise Providence pro- 
vides the man for the emergency. —/ames S. Sherman. 


With all his disappointments from failures on the 
part of those to whom he had trusted command, and 
treachery on the part of those who had gained. his con- 
fidence but to betray it, I never heard him utter a 
complaint, nor cast a censure for bad conduct or bad 
taith. It was his nature to find excuses for his adver- 
saries. In his death the nation lost its greatest hero, 
—U. S. Crant. 

From humble parentage and poverty, old Nature 
reared him, 
And the world beheid her ablest, noblest:man, 
Few were his joys, many and terrible his trials, 
But grandly he met them as only truly great souls can! 
Our Nation’s Martyr, pure, honest, patient, tender— 
Thou who didst suffer agony e’en for the slave— 
Our flag’s defender, our brave, immortal teacher! 
I lay this humble tribute on thy honored grave. 
-Paul DeVere, 1899. 


Grave Lincoln came, strong-handed, from afar— 

The mighty Homer of the lyre of war! 

*Twas he who bade the raging tempest cease, 

Wrenched from his strings the harmony of peace, 

Muted the strings that made the discord—W rong, 

And gave his spirit up in thund’rous song, 

Ohi, mighty Master ot the migiity lyre! 

Earth heard and trembled at thy strains of fire: 

Earth learned of thee what Heav’n already knew, 

And wrote thee down among the treasured few! 
—FPaul Lawrence Dunbar, 7899. 


The life of Lincoln should never be passed by in 
silence by old or young. He touched the log cabin 
and it became the palace in which greatness was nur- 
tured, He touched the forest and it became to him a 
church in which the purest and noblest worship of God 
was observed. In Lincoln there was always some 
quality which fastened him to. the people and taught 
them to keep time to the music of his heart. He 
reveals to’ us the beauty of plain backwoods honesty, 
—David Swing. 


There, by his courage, his justice, his even temper, 
his fertile counsel, lis humanity Abraham Lincoln 
stood a heroie figure in the center of a heroic epoch, 
He is the true history of the American people in his 
time. Step by step he walked before them; slow with 
their slowness, quickening his miarch by theirs, the 
true representative of this continent; an entirely pub- 
lic tian; father of his country, the pulse of twenty 
millions throbbing in his heart, the thought of their 
minds articulated by his tongue.—Ralph Waldo 
Einerson, 


It is the glory of Lincoln that, having almost abso- 
lute power, he never abused it, except on the side of 
metcy., Wealth could not purchase, power could not 
awe, this divine, this loving man. He knew no fear 
except the fear of doing wrong. Hating slavery, pity- 
ing the master—seeking to conquer not persons, but 
Prejudices, he was the embodiment of the self-denial, 
the courage, the hope, and the nobility of tlie nation. 
He spoke, not to inflame, not to upbraid, but to con- 
yince, He raised his hands, .not to strike, but.in ben- 






ediction. Lincoln was the grandest figure of the 
fiercest civil war:.. He is the gentlest memory of our 
world.—obert G. Ingersoll. 

The shepherd of the people! that old name that the 
best rulers ever craved. \Vhat ruler ever won it like 
this dead President of ours? He fed us with counsel 
when we were in doubi, with inspiration when we 
faltered, with caution when we would be rash, with 
calm, trustful cheerfulness through many an hour when 
our hearts. were dark. He fed hungry souls all over 
the country with sympathy and consolation. He 
spread before the whole land feasts of great duty, 
devotion and patriotism, on which the land grew 
strong. He tanglit us the sacredness of government, 
the wickedness of treason. He made our souls glad 
and vigorous .with the love of liberty that was his. 
—Phillips Brooks 

May one who fought in honor for the South 

Uncovered stand and sing by Lincoln's grave? 

x x x x x * x ” » 


He was the North, the South, the East, the West, 

The thrall, the master, all of us in one; 

There was no section that he held the best; 

His love shone as impartial as the sun; 

And so revenge appealed to him in vain, 

He smiled at it, as at a thing forlorn, 

And gently put it from him, rose and stood 

A moment’s space in pain, 

Remembering the prairies and the corn 

And the glad voices of the field and wood. 
—Maurice Thompson, 1893. 


In his mentality, he shone in judgment, common 
sense, consistency, persistence and in knowledge of 
men. In his words, he was candid and frank, but 
accurate and concise, speaking sturdy Angio-Saxon 
unadorned, powerful in its simplicity and the subdued 
enthusiasm of earnest thought. In his sentiments, he 
was kind and patient and brave. No leader ever more 
completely combined in his personality the graces of 
gentleness with rugged determination. In his morals, 
Truth was his star; Honesty the vital air of his living. 
In his religion, he was faithful as a giant; Providence 
was his stay; he walked wili God.—Luther Laflin 
Mills, 

After a quarter of a century of peace and prosperity, 
all children of our common country kneel at the altar 
of a reunited faith, The Blue and Gray lie in eternal 
slumber side by side, Heroes all, they fell face to 
face, brother against brother, to expiate a nation’s sin. 
The lonely firesides and unknown graves, tlle memory 
of the loved, the yearning tor the lost, tle desolated 
altars and the broken hopes, are past recall. The 
wings of our weak protests beat in vain against the 
iron doors of fate. But through the mingled tears that 
fall alike upon the honored dead of botli, the North 
and South turn hopeful eyes to that new future of 
prosperity end power, possible only in the shelter of 
the dear old flag. To the conquerors and the con- 
quered, to the white man and the black. to the master 
and the slave, Abraham Lincoln was God’s providence. 
—John M. Thurston. 


Let me endeavor to give those in this audience who 
never saw Mr. Lincoln his personal 
appearance, He was a very tall feet, 
inches. His complexion was dark, his eyes and hair 
black; and thongl he was of lean, spare habit, I 
should suppose he must have weighed about 180 
pounds. He was a man of fine fibre, and thus a brain 
of superior power was contained in a small, but rather 
elongated skull. * * His movements were rather 
angular, but never awkward; and he was never bur- 
dened with that trequent curse of unfortunate genius, 
the dreadful oppression of self-consciousness. It was 
a most remarkable character, that ot Abraliam I,incoln. 
He had the miost comprehensive, the most judicial 
mind; he was the least faulty in his conelusions of 
any man that I haye ever known.—Charles 4. Dana. 


some. idea ot 


man—six four 


From the union of the colonists, Puritans and 
Cavaliers, from the straightening of their purposes 


and the crossing of their blood, slow perfecting 


through a century, came he who stands as the first 


typical American, the first who compreliended within 
himself all the strength and gentleness, all the 


majesty and grace of this republic—Abraham Lincoln. 
He was the sum of Puritan and Cavalier, for in his 
ardent nature were fused the virtues of both, and in 
the deptlis of his great sou] the faults of both were 
lost. He was greater than Puritan, greater than 
Cavalier, in that he was American, and that in his 
honest form were first gathered the vast and thrilling 
forces of his ideal government—charging it with such 
a tremendous meaning and so elevating it above human 
suffering, that martyrdom, though infamously aimed, 
came as a fitting crown to a life consecrated from the 
cradle to human liberty. Let us build with 
hands to the type of this simple, but sublime life, 
in which all types are honored.—Heury W. Grady. 


reverent 


Lincoln were his in- 
Many of his contemporaries 


The chief characteristics of 
tegrity and common sense. 
excelled him in eloquence, in learning, and in culture, 
but in the quality that 
either, the quality that inspires confidence and cour 
age in times of crisis, he surpassed them all. 
fortunate in his career while living, and fortunate in 
his sad and tragic death: Hardly in the history ot 
the human race has a ruler died whose loss 
the people so near a personal grief, and the power ot 
He was 
nor scholar, but a leader, trusted and loved as 
few had ever been. 
his is the great name, his countrymen felt that other 
leaders might be riglit, but he was sure to be right.— 
Frank S. Black. 


is stronger and higher than 


He was 


seemed to 


his name increases steadily. neither orator, 
soldier 


In the historic struggle in which 


What the traits of character that made him 
leader and.master, without a rival in the greatest crisis 


were 
in our history? What gave him such mighty power? 
Lincoln had sublime faith in the people. He walked 
with and among them, He recognized the importance 
and power of an enlightened public sentiment and was 
guided by it. Even amid the vicissitudes of war, he 
concealed little from public inspection, In all that 
he did, he invited rather than evaded public examina- 
tion and criticism, He submitted his plans and pur 
poses, as far as practicable, to public consideration 
with ‘perfect frankness and sincerity. There was such 
homely sipfplicity in his character, that it could not 
be hedged-in hy the pomp of place, not the’ ceremon 
ials of high official station. accessible to 
the public that he seemed to take the whole people 
into his confidence, 
his power, 
characteristic, was 
manifested as during the 
beautifully illustrated it in 
‘*As a child in a dark night, on a rugged way, catclies 
hold of the hand of its father tor and sup- 
port, Lincoln clung tast to the hand of the people, 


He was so 


Here, perhaps, was one secret of 
Bancroft, tlie historian, alluding to this 
Which 


never so conspicuously 


darkest hours of the war, 


these memorable words: 


guidance 


and moved calmly through the gloom,.—HWi/iam 
McKinley. 

fle was warm-hearted; he was generous; he was 
magnanimous; he was most truly, as he afterwards 
said on a memorabie occasion, ‘‘\With malice toward 


with charity for all.’’ 
far above his fellows. 


none, He had a native genius 


Every fountain of his heart wa 


overflowing with the ‘‘milk of human kindness.’' 
From my attachment to him, so much deeper was the 
pang in my own breast, as well as of millions, at the 
horrible manner of ‘his ‘‘taking off.’’ This was the 


climax of our troubles, and the spring from which 
But of 
Let not history contuse events, 
pation was not the clriet Mr. Lincoln in 
issuing His chief object, the idea 
to which his whole soul was devoted, was the preserva- 
tion of the Union. 


came unnumbered woes. those events, no 


miore, now. BKmanci- 
object ot 


the Proclamation, 


Pregnant as it was with coming 
events, initiative as it was of ultimate emancipation, 
it still originated, 
was deemed the 


in point of fact, more from what 
necessities of war, than from any 
purely humanitarian view of the matter, Life is all 
a mist, and in the dark our fortunes meet us! This 
was evidently the case with Mr, Lincoln. He, in my 
opinion, was, like all the rest of us, an instrument in 
the hands of that Providence above us, that ‘‘ Divin- 
ity wliich shapes our ends, rough-hew them bow we 
will, '— dlexandér Al. Stephens, 
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NOTE: J/tis our intention in this Depart- 
ment to provide material a month ahead inorder 
to give ample time for selection and drill for 
Special Days, etc. February so abounds in these 
special days, however, that we find it necessary 
to spread the work over more than one issue. 
January was devoted, therefore principally to 
material for use in the celebration of the 
Lincoln Centennary, Feb. 12, 1909. In thts 
/ssue, Washington's Birthday and Valentine 
Day are particularly provided for. 


Cupid’s Secret 


(A Play for Saint Valentine’s Day) 
By Laura Rountree Smith 
COSTUMES 

Cuptp.—White suit, red sash, white wings. 

OUR. N OF HEARTS.—White dress covered with red 
hearts. 

KNAVE OF HEARTS.—White suit, covered with red 
hearts. 

SuN-BONNET Bany.—Red dress and sun-bonnet. 

BROWNIES. —Regular Brownie costume, 

For Scene 2. The flowers show their heads only. 
They look over a screen, representing a stone wall, 
The flowers wear caps to suggest what flower they 
represent, The room may be decorated with many 
Jarge and small hearts cut from pasteboard. 


ScENEI. Cupid at the grindstone, sharpening 
arrows. Knter the Queen of Hearts. 


Oueen— 
Dear little Cupid, I may be quite stupid, 
I can't understand, so come tell me, pray, 
Why are you smiling, you roguish young cupid, 
And why do you sharpen your arrows today? 


Cupid — 
The secret some day will be out, 
You’ll understand without a doubt, 
But do not ask me, Queen of Hearts, 
Why I sharpen all my darts! 
Queen— 
Cupid las a secret art, 
With arrows piercing many a heart, 
Cupid is a jolly elf, 
But keeps his secrets to himself! 


(Knave of Hearts enters.) 


Knave— 
Cupid smiles all to himself, 
Aud many a secret knows, 
He sharpens his arrows one by one, 
As round the grindstone goes, 
Cupid— 


Oh Knave of Hearts, who stole the tarts, 
All on a summer’s day? 

Oh Knave of Hearts, one of these darts, 
I soon wili send your way! 


(Enter Sun-Bonnet Baby.) 


Sun-Bonnet Baby— 
I am looking for a valentine, 
Perhaps I'll tind it here, 
I am looking for a pretty oue, 
To send to mama dear! 


Queen— 
The secret is out, the baby told, 
And we must haste away, 
For Cupid has a magic art, 
Upon Saint Valentine’s Day. 
Cupid— 


There is a garden far away, 
Where never a chill wind blows, 
Where hover bird and butterfly, 
‘Tis sweet with the scent of the rose; 
There, in the garden over thie sea, 
Grow flowers of rare perfume, 
Roses, pansies, aud mignonette, 
’Tis there the Valentines bloom! 


Sun-Bonnet Baby— 


What is the name of the garden pray, 
Where we'll find Valentines to-day? 





(Enter four Brownies.) 
First Brownie— 
Where grow the very sweetest flowers, 
Fragrant ’neath the sun and showers? 
All— 


In Saint Valentine’s garden! 


Second Brownie— 
Where biooms the rose the prettiest red, 
Where do daisies nod their heads? 
All— 
In Saint Valentine’s garden ! 
Third Brownie— 
Where do butterflies discover 
Very sweetest scents of clover? 
All— 
In Saint Valentine’s garden! 


Fourth Brownie— 
Where do lhird songs fill the air, 
Where do violets grow most fair? 
All— 
In Saint Valentine’s garden! 


Ail the Brownies— 
To Saint Valentine’s garden we will go 
And look for flowers sweet, 
We will bid you all farewell, 
Kind friends, ’till next we meet. 


(Enter many Sun-Bonnet Babies with traveling bags. 
They all line up and sing, Tune, ‘‘Clementine,’’ 
College Song Book.) 


We are merry little travelers, 
And we'll journey far away, 
Looking for a pleasant garden 
Where grow Valentines today. 
Chorus— 
As we sing our song of parting, 
We wiil write you just a line, 
Should it reach you on the fourteenth, 
Will you be my Valentine? 


So good bye, we must be going, 
Many Valentines we know 
Wait us in that pleasant garden, 
Where the sweetest flowers grow. 
Chorus. 
(Exit ali except Cupid; curtain.) 
SCENE II. In Saint Valentine's Garden. 
(Cupid makes believe shoot off his arrows as he 
calls to the flowers, they nod their heads and waken.) 


Cupid— 
Violets, open eyes of blue, 
Roses, be refreshed with dew, 
Daisies, lift your heads so fair, 
Sweet and balmy is the air; 
Forget-me-not, and Sunflower too, 
Put on today your gayest hue; 
Heliotrope and Lily white ; 
Open up your eyes so bright, 
Mignonette, and Pansies sweet, 
Verses you must soon repeat; 
Buttercups and Sweet Peas shy, 
Nod to Cupid passing by! 


Enter Brownies— 
Hi! ho! here they grow, 
Flowers nodding in a row, ° 
Now what verses will you say, 
When you bloom on Valentine’s Day? 


Flowers— 
We were s0 busy growing 
At this time of vear, 
We quite forgot our verses, 
That is very clear. 
Cupid— 


Oh, little Brownies, listen, listen, 
Go where all the dew-drops glisten, 
Gather verses sweet and fine 

For every waiting Valentine. 


(Exit Brownies. ) 


(The flowers sing any pretty flower song; re-enter 
Brownies singing Valentine Song, from Smith & 
Weaver Song Book. 


Cupid— 
Whisper to pansy and mignonete, 
Verses sweet, so they’ll not forget. : 





(Brownies whisper verses to all the flowers. Enter 
Queen of Hearts, Knave and all the children.) 


Children— 
Merry are we one.and all 
Upon Saint Valeniine’s Da, 
Merry little Jads and lassiés, 
Singing all: tlie: way, 
See the'Valentines so fair 
‘Nodding in tlie Balmy Air, 
Flowers are blooming everywhere, 
Upon Saint Valentine’s Day. 
Cupid— ' : 
If you will name the flower of your choice, - 
Your valentine will find its voice. 

(Children name the flower and it repeats the verse. ) 
Violet— 

Violets open eyes so blue, 

And bear this message, ‘‘I love you.’’ 
Rose— 

Roses rare, of every hue, 

Are never half so sweet as you. 
Daisy— : 
~ Mother dear, accept this line, 
And become my Valentine. 


Forget-Me-Not— ’ 
Forget-Me-Nots all bloom for you, 
To tell you that my love is true. ° 


Sunflower— 
‘Flowers with a sunny hue, 
Bear this message, ‘‘I love you.”’ 


Heliotrope— 
Oh, sister dear, accept this line, 
And become my Valentine. 


Liiy— 
A lily white for baby dear, 
In the garden is biooming here. 
Mignonette— 
I send to you sweet mignonette, 
Lest my love you may forget. 


Pansies— 
If pansies are for thoughts, ’tis true 
You'll see how dearly I love you. 


Buttercup— 
Buttercups carry your message I pray, 
Unto my love on Saint Valentine’s Day. 


Sweet Peas-- 
Sweet Peas nod their heads 'tis true, 
And bear this message, ‘‘I love you.’ 
Cupid— 
Love is the greatest thing in the world, 
From the lily-bell to the fern-leaf curled, 
So everywhere if you’ve a friend, 
A message of joy and gladness send. 
(Children march out singing again, Tune, ‘‘Clemen- 
tine.’’) 
We are merry little travelers, 
And we wish you all adieu, 
As Saint Valentine’s Day is coming, 
We will send our love to you. 
Chorus. 
(Exit all.) 


The Twenty-Second of February 
William Cullen Bryant 


Pale is the February sky, 

And brief the midday’s sunny hours; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 


Yet has no month a pronder day, 

Not even when the Summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 

Or Autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 

Brings, in its annual round, the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 

Our glorious Washington was born! 


Amid the wreck of thrones shal) live 
Unimarred, undimmed, our Lero’s fame; 

And years succeeding years shall give | 
Increase of honors to his name. 
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Boston Roys 
Nora Perry 
What! you want to hear a story all about that old-time 

glory, i 
When your grandsires fought for freedom against 
the British crown ; 
When King George’s redcoats mustered all their forces, 
to be flustered’ 
By our Yankee raw recruits, from eacli ‘village and 
each town. 


, 


And the very boys protested, when they thought their 
rights molested? a 
My fatheg_used to tell us how the British general 
stared 
With a curious, dazed expression, when the young- 
sters, in procession, 
Filed before him in a column, not a whit put out or 
scared, 


Then the leader told his story—told the naughty, hand- 
some Tory . 
How his troops there, on the mall] there (what you 
call ‘'the commmon,’’ dears, ) 
All the winter through had vexed them, meddled with 
them and perplexed them, 
Fiinging back to their remonstrance only laughter, 
threats, and sneers, 


‘What!’’ the general cried, in wonder,—and histones 
were tones of thunder— 
‘‘ Are these the rebel lessons your fathers tauglit you, 
ray? 
pid they send such lads as you here, to make such 
bold aco here, 
And flout King George’s officers upon the king’s 
highway ?”’ 


Up the little leader started, while lieat lightning 
flashed and darted 
From his blue eyes, as he answered, stout of voice, 
with all his might: 
‘‘No one taught us, let me say, sir; no one sent us 
here today, sir; 
But we’re Yankees, Yankees, Yankees, and the 
Yankees know their riglits| 


‘‘And your soldiers, at the first, sir, on the mal] there 
did their worst, sir-- ; 
Pulled our snow-hills down we’d built there; broke 
the ice upon the pond— 
‘Help it, helpit, if youcan, then!’ back they shouted, 
every man, tlien. 
When we asked them, sir, to quit it, and we said, 
this goes beyond 


‘Soldiers’ rights or soldiers’ orders, for we've kept 
within our borders 
To the south’ard of the mall there, where we’ve 
always had our play.’’ 
‘‘Where you always shall hereafter, undisturbed by 
threats or laugliter 
From my officers or soldiers. 
From this day 


Go my brave boys! 


‘Troops of mive shall never harm you, never trouble 
or alarm you.’’ 
Suddenly the British general, moved with admira- 
tion, cried. 
In a minute caps were swinging, five-and-twenty 
voices ringing, 
In a shout an] cheer, that summoned every neigh- 
bor, tar and wide. 


And these neig! bors told the story, how the haughty, 
handsome 1 ory, 
Bowing, smil* ag, hat in hand, there faced the little 
rebel band ; 
How, he said, just then and after, half in earnest, 
alt in laughter: 
‘‘So it seems the very children strike for freedom 
in this land!’’ 


So i tell you now the story all about that old-time 
glory, 
As my father’s father told it, long and long ago, to 
mie ; 
How they met and_ had it out there, what he called 
their bloodless bout there; 
How he feit—‘‘ What! was he there, then?’’ Why 
the leader, that was he! 


The Good Old Times 
Robert J. Burdette 


When Washington was president 
He saw full many an icicle ; 

But never on a railroad went, 
And never rode a bicycle. 


He read by no electric lamp. 
Nor heard about the Yellowstone ; 
He never licked a postage stamp, 
And never saw a telephone. 


His trousers ended at the knees; 
By wire he could not send dispatch ; 
He filled his lamp with whaie-oi! grease, 
And never had a match to scratch. 


But in these days it’s come_.to pass, 

All work is with such dashing done— 
We've all those things; but, then, alas! 
We seem to liave no Washington. 

J z & i j , 


- 
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Washington 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Welcome to the day returning, 
Dearer still as ages flow, 

While the torch of Faith is burning, 
Long as Freedom’s altars giow! 

See the hero whom it gave us 
Stumbering on a mother’s bredst ; 

For the arm he stretched to save us 
Be its morn forever blest! 


Vain is empire’s mad temptation 
Not for him an earthly crown! 
He whiose sword has freed a nation 
Strikes the offered sceptre down. 
See the throneless conqueror seated, 
Ruier by a people’s choice ; 
See the patriot’s task completed ; 
Hear the father’s dying voice: 


By the name that you inherit, 

By the sufferings you recall, 
Cherish the fraternai spirit; 

Love your country first of all. 
Listen not to idle questions , 

If its bands may be untied, 
Doubt.the patriot wiiose suggestions 

Strive a nation to divide! ‘ 


Fatlier! we, whose ears have tingled 
With the discord notes of shame; 

We, whiose sires their blood have mingled 
In the battle’s thunder-flame ,— 

Gathering, wiiile this holy morning 
Lights the land from sea to sea, 

Hear thy counsel, heed thy warning: 
Trust us while we honor thie. 


I guess you tried ’most every day 
To do your very pest; 
And, all the while that you were good, 
You were helping ail the rest. 
I don’t believe the little ones 
Ever said, ‘‘George made me cry!’’ 
My teacher thinks the bravest boys 
Are kindest; and so do I, 


I'd like to see tliose copy-books 
They said vou used to write, 

With letters made so carefully, 
And all so clean and white. 

I wish I’d been a soldier-boy, 
With those you used to drill, 
I’d have obeyed your orders quick, 

To march or to stand still. 


*Twas you who made ‘‘ Our Country’’ ours, 
And ruled it, too, so well; 
And always when your birthday comes 
And folks the story tell. 
I think I’ll be like you, and make 
Our world nore full of joy ; 
But if I'd be your’kind of man, 
I must be your kind of boy. 
—Kindergarten Reviex'. 


Tribute to Washington 
Fliza Cook 

Land of the West, though passing brief the record of 
thine age, 

Thou hast a name that darkens all the world’s wide 
open page |! 

Let all the blasts of fame ring out—thine shall be 
loudest far ; . 

Let others boast their satellites—thou hast the planet star. 

Thou hast a name whose characters of light shall ne’er 
depart ; 

’Tis stayiped upon the dullest brain, and warms the 
coldest heart ; 

A war-cry fit for any land where freedom’s to be won, 

Land of the West—it stands alone—it is thy Washington. 


He fought, but not with love of strife; he struck, but 
to defend ; 

And ere he turned a people’s foe, he sought to he a 
friend. 
He strove to keep his country’s right by Reason’s 
gentle word, } 
And sighed when fell Injustice threw the challenge— 
sword to sword. 

He stood the firm, the calm, the wise, the patriot and 
sage ; 

He showed no deep avetiging hate, no burst of despot 
rage ; 

He stood-for Liberty and Truth, and dauntlessly led on 

Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Wash- 
ington. 


No ear of triumph bore him through a city filled with 
grief, 

No groaning captives at the wheels proclaimed him 
_ victor-chiet ; 

He broke the gyves of slavery with strong and high 
disdain, 

But cast no sceptre from the links when he had 
crushed the chain. 

He saved his land, but did not lay his soldier trap- 
pings down 

To change them for the regal vest and don a kingly 
ctowhn ; 

Fame was too earnest in herjoy, too proud of such a son 

To let a robe and title mask a noble Washington, 
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Washington’s Kiss 

Thronged were the streets of Andover town, 
On that morning of long ago, 

And swift was the riding wp and down, 
And the galloping to and fro, 

The judge was there in his stately wig, 
The patson in rustling gown, 

And the parish doctor in bran new rig, 
Huzzaed for the brave old town. 


Huzza, Huzza, tiiere’s the tattered flag 
We carried at Bunker Hill! 
How the old eyes sliine, and the old heads wag, 
.As over the distant hill, 5 
With drum and fife, and in brave array, 
The scholars of Phillips’ school 
Kscorted the veterans, old and gray, 
Who had shaken the British rule, 


At last in the distance a dusty cloud, 
A sound as of horse’s feet, 
But they never moved, and they spoke not loud, 
And they heard their own hearts beat. 
Then a forward rush, and a mighty cheer, 
And a boom of the Yorktown gun, 
As across the plain to their old eyes clear, 
Rode the General— Washington. 


‘ 

He was tall of figure, and grand of face, 
With an eye which was deep and blue, 

And an air which told that he came from race 
Who to freedom and God were true. 

And they rent the air with their joyful shout, 
With their cries of ‘‘ Welcome—Hail!’’ 

He had cheered them often in storm and rout, 
Unchanged, when their cheeks were pale, 


They pressed up close to his bridle rein, 
They touched his extended hand, 
He had shared their hunger, their cold, their pain, 
And ‘the strife of their anguished land. 
His liomeliest wishes for sielter and food 
They served with the tenderest care, 
The wise and the simple, the gentle and rude, 
All liad in his welcome a share, 


But lie left a token of favoring grace 
To a maiden of Andover town. 

A maid who sprang from an ancient race, 
And a name of good renown, 

An honored guest in her father’s inn, 
He was turning to leave the door, 

When he found in his riding glove of tan, 
A rent never seen before. 


And looking surprised he caught her smile, 
‘* You knew it, I tiiink,’’ he said. 

‘*That you will mend it, I am almost sure, 
For you have needle and thread.’’ 

Then drawing the glove from his shapely hand, 
He watched, as with stitches neat 

She fastened together the loosened seam 
Her fingers—-slender and fleet. 


She finished her task: a little she paused ; 
Then handed with curtsey low; 

But, bowing and smiling, he left a kiss 
On her mantling cheek and brow. 

Then with flag and drum he was swept away 
To the mansion upon the hill, 

And they laughed at the maiden tor many a day, 
Because she was grave and still. 


’Tis a pleasant tale, and a century now, 
Since the courtly kiss was given, 
The maid and the chief in their graves sleep low, 
Their souls we hope are in Heaven. 
Nothing I know of the maiden's life, 
If she had husband or son. 
What matters its joys, its peace, its srtife, 
She was kissed by Washington.—Se/ected. 


My Songbird 
J. D. Buck 

A fair little bird went singing away 
Far over the bright blue sea, 

And the spice-laden breezes blew that day 
The sweetest that sweet can be, 

The song remained, though my sight was dim 
To tollow his flight afar, 

Yet I close my eves and a vision of him 
Comes like a falling star. 

The*bird, and the song, and my heart are one, 
Forever aud a day; 

When the shadows fall, and the day is done, 
The Song—it remains alway. 


There's a flutter of wings, and my heart's quick beat 
Gives answer of mate to mate, 

‘Til the song, and the echovoft repeat 
The message with joy elate, 

Tis a simple song, only Love, and no more, 
Yet ‘tis swelling through boundless space ; 

It fills all the land from shore to shore, 
And clothes all with beauty and grace. 

Far back in the silence I sink to rest, 
Letting go of all meaner things; 

While the song of the bird and tiie down on his breast 
Britig a joy to be envied by Kings. 


You may spread your wings as you will, little bird, 
And fly far over the sea, 
When ny heart—repeating the song—you haye heard, 
You will always come back to me. 
—Metaphysical Magazine 





The Birthday of Washington Ever Honored 
By George Howland 
(Tune: America) 


Welcome, thou festal morn! 
Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun! 
Thou day forever bright 
With Freedom’s holy light, 
That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


Unshaken ’mid the storm, 

Behold that noble form— 
That peerless one— 

With his protecting hand, 

Like Freedom’s angel stand, 

The guardian of our land— 
Our Washington. 


Traced there in lines of light, 

Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none ; 

Brightest on history’s page, 

Of any clime or age, 

As chieftain, man and sage, 
Stands Washington. 


Name at which tyrants pale 
And their proud legions quail, 
Their boasting done, 
While freedom lifts her head, 
No longer filled with dread, 
Her sons to victory led 
By Washington. 


Now, the true patriot see, 
The foremost} of the free, 
The victory won— 
In Feedom’s presence bow, 
While sweetly smiling now 
She wreatlies the spotless brow 
Of Washingion. 
Then, with each coming year, 
Whenever shall appear 
That natal sun, 
Will we attest the worth 
Of one true man to earth, 
And celebrate the birth 
Of Washingon. 


Washington’s Birthday 
By Margaret Sangster 


’Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, long after you are gone 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 


Tis splendid to have a record, 
So white and free from stain 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried amain ; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story ot love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 

And now when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 

To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so great and strong, 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong ; 
To live so proudly and purely 
That vour people pause in their way, 
Aud year by year with banner and drum, 
Keep the thought of your natai day. 


—Harper’s Round Table. 


A Little Schoolboy to George Washington 
Ry Mary E. Plummer 


O Washington, George Washington, 
When you were a boy like ime, 

I wonder if your teacher knew 

* What sort of a man you'd be! 

My teacher says, boys she can trust 
Can be trusted when they’re men, 

But boys who cheat and do mean things 
Will prob’bly do so then, 


You said you couldn’t tell a lie 
When you cut that cherry tree :— 

Why, then I’m sure that when in school 
You'd always truthful be, 

I don’t believe you watched your chance, 
When the teacher turned her eve, 

And did the things you wouldn’t do 
If she were standing by. 
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Classified Poems 
LONGFELLOW DAY 


The Poet and the Children. Whittier. 

Our Dead Singer. (H.W. L.) Holmés.+ 

To H. W. Longfellow. (Before his Departure to 
Europe, May 27, 1868.) Holies. 

To H. W. lL. (On his Birthday, Feb. 27, 1867.) 
Lowell. q 

From My Arm-Chair. Longfellow. To the children 
of Cambridge who presented the poet with a chair 
made from the wood of the village blacksmith’s 
chestnut tree, Feb. 27, 1879. 


POETS’ BIRTHDAYS. GENERAL 


The Poet’s Song. Tennyson. 

Ata Birthday Festival. (To J. R. Lowell.) Holmes. 

Shakespeare. (Tercentennial Celebration, April 23, 
1864.) Holmes. 

The Iron Gate. ~Holmes. This poem was written 
by Dr. Holmes and read by him at a gathering on his 
seventieth birthday,-Dec. 3, 1879. 

To James Russell Lowell. Holmes. 

Emerson. (Concord, April 27, 1882.) J. W. Riley. 

To Robert Louis-Stevenson. (On a youthful portrait 
of Stevenson). James Whitcomb Riley. 

At the Burns Centennial. Lowell. 

To Holmes. .(On his severty-fifth Birthday.) 
Lowell. 

Sonnets by Longfellow on: Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Dante, Keats, Milton, 

The Two Angels. Longfellow. 

To O. W. Holmes.. (Eighth Month, 29, 1892.) 
Whittier. 

The Poets. Longfellow. ’ 

**Oh, ye dead poets, who are living still.’’ 

Wapentake. Longfellow. A sonnet addressed to 
Alfred Tennyson. y 

Bayard Taylor. Longfellow. 

‘*‘Dead he lay among his books.’’ 

Robert Burns. Longfellow. 

The Burial of the Poet. Longfellow. A sonnet ad- 
dressed to Richard Henry Dana. 

The Poet and His Songs. ~Longfellow. 

The Death of Shelley. Field. Dated Dec. 15, 1894. 

Bayard Taylor. T. B. Aldrich. 

On Keais. A sonnet by Christine Rossetti. 

Ode to Shelley. Bayard Taylor. 

Shakespeare’s Statue. (In Central Park, New York, 
May 23, 1872.) Bayard Taylor. 


LINCOLN DAY 


The Death of Lincoln. Bryant. 

Lincoln’s Passing-Bell. (April 15, 1865.) Lucy 
Larcom, 

Ode Recited at Harvard Commemoration. Lowell. 
Stanza VI, beginning, ‘‘Such was he our Martyr- 
Chief’’ and other quotations, 

Abraham Lincoln. A. Cary. Excellent for recitation. 

Laus Deo! Whittier. 

‘It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down.’’ 

The poem was written on hesring the bells ring, 
telling of the passage of the amendment abolishing 
slavery. 

The Proclamation. Whittier. 

The Rendition. Whittier. 

The Slaves of Martinique. Whittier. 

The Branded Hand. Whittier. 

Abraham Lincoln. R. H. Stoddard. 

“This man whose homely face yon look upon,’’ 


O Captain! My Captain! Walt Whitman. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ‘ 


Ode for Washington’s Birthday. Holmes, 

Under the Old Elm. Lowell. The rooth anniversary 
of Washington’s taking command of the American 
Army under the old elm at Cambridge, Mass. 

Under the Washington Elm, Cambridge. Holmes. 

Three Scenes in a Hero’s Life. Will Carleton. The 
three parts can be assigned to three pupils. Eacii relatse 
to a well known scene in the lite of Washington, 

Washington. Eliza Cook. 

‘‘Land of the West! thou hast the planet star!’’ 


In Memoriam 


The bells of Mount Vernon are ringing today 
And what say their melodious numbers 

To the flag-blooming air? List, what do they say?— 
‘The fame of the hero ne’er slumbers!’’ 


The world's monument stands at Potomac beside, 
And what says the shaft to the river?— 

‘*When the hero has lived for his country, and died, 
Death crowns hii a hero forever.’’ 


The bards crown the heroes and children rehearse 
The songs that give heroes to story, 

And what say the bards to the children?—‘‘ No verse 
Can yet measure Washington’s glory. 


‘‘For Freedom outlives the old crowns of the earth, 
And freedom shall triumph forever, 

And time must long wait the true song of his birth, 
Who sleeps by the beautiful river.’’ 


— Selected. 
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Mt. Vernon’s Bells 
(Solo with, Chorus) 


(Tune, ‘‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground) 


Where Potomac’s stream is flowing 
Virginia’s border throngh 

Where the white-sailed ships are going 
Sailing to the ocean blue; - 

Hushed the sound of mirth and singing, 
Silent every one! 

While the solemn bells are ringing 
By the tomb of Washington. 


Chorus— 
Tolling and knelling, 
With a’sad sweet sound, 
O’er the waves the tones are swelling 
By Mt. Vernon’s sacred ground. 


Long ago the warrior slumbered— 
Our country’s father slept ; 

Long among the angels numbered 
They the hero soui'have kept. 

But the childen’s children love him, 
And his name revere, 

So where willows wave above him, 
Sweetly stili his name you hear, 


Sail, oh ships, across the billows, 
And bear the story far ; 

How he sleeps beneath the willows, 
‘* First in peace and first in war.’’ 
Tell while sweet adieus are swelling, 

Till you come again, 
He within the hearts is dwelling, 
Of his loving countrymen. 


The Ould High Hat 


Oh, ye needn't be so sly, 
All ye lads, when I go by, 
Wid your winkin’ o’ the eye 
An’ your smirkin’ an’’all that. 
Shure, I’m wise enougli to see 
That the cause of all your glee . 
Is the ancient cut o’ me 
Au’ me ould high hat. 


Arrah! lads must have their play, 
So I’ve not a word to say ; 
’Tis mesel’ that. wance was gay 
As the gayest wan 0° you. 
Shure, there wasn’t manny men 
That would joke about me then, 
When me blood was young an’ when 
This ould hat was: new. 


It was wid me an’ me bride 
When the blessid knot was tied ; 
An’ it followed, wien she died, 
Where they soon will lay me, too. 
It has served me all these years, 
Shared me laughter an’ me tears, 
As it’s sharin’ now the jeers 
O’ the likes o’ you. 


Now we’re worn an’ ould an’ sick, 
But there’s joy to think, avic, 
That ye niver held a brick. 


An’ there’s some that can’t say that. 


So they needn't be so sly 
When they smiie an* cock their eye, 
All thim lads, wien we go by, 

You an’ me, ould hat. 


—Catholic Standard and Times. 











Headache 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is-especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts asa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. : ‘ 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in 
this depattment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance, 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are 

citing.” - PT? ie ; 
owl improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters and compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of un- 
graded schools will be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short as our space is iimited ‘and we waut 
to give every State au opportunity to be represented. Every 
teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will 
receive cash remuneration for it. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Keep letter to Club members and private letter 
to the President entirely separate. For letters toyClub Members 
use paper, 844 x 5\4%.. Write plainly and concisely on one side 
only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches 
long. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as well 
as you are able to express it and that the spelling, grammar aud 
punctuation are correct. Write the number of words the letter 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page and 
your true name and address, for the president’s guide, in the 
upper Jeft hand corner. of the same page, always state how iyou 
wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed 
to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for February 


You are the architects of your own fortunes. - Rely 
on your own strength of body and of soul. Take for 
your star self-reliance. Energy, invincible determin- 
ation, with aright motive, are the levers that move 
the world. Yjove your God and your fellowmen. Love 
truth and virtue. 
laws. —FPresident Porter. 


Club Poem for February 
The Making of Men 


As the insect from the rock 

Takes the color of its wing ; 
As the bowlder from the shock 

Of the ocean’s rliythimic swing 
Makes itself a perfect form, 

Learns a calmer front to raise; 
As the shell, enameled warm 

With the prism’s mystic rays, 
Praises wind and wave that made 

All its chambers fair and strong; 
As the mighty poets take 

Grief and pain to build their song ; 
Even so for every soul, 

Whatsoe’er its lot may be,— 
Building, as the ages roll, 

Something large and strong and free, — 
Things that hurt and things that mar 
Shape the man for perfect praise ; 

Shock and strain and,ruin are 
Friendlier than the smiling days. 
—John White Chadwick. 


President’s February Letter 
Dear Help-One-Anothiers : 
How many of you have prepared Washington, Lin- 
coln or Longfellow Booklets? I wish I could show 


you the one Mrs. Rich sent me from Canadea, N. Y.,~ 


—'‘The Story of Washington,’’ with its prettily dec- 
orated sage-green cover and its pages-full of interest- 
ing material, On the front cover, in the center isa 
ted, white and blue shield, painted by the boy who 
made the covers; in the ceriter of the shield is pasted 
a photo head of Washington. The booklet is full of 
poems, quotations, sketches, tributes, etc., clearly and 
neatly copied. Indeed, the whole book is well 
planned. Especially interesting are the children’s 
original ‘‘tributes.’’ ‘‘Earl’’ writes, 


‘‘Washington was good and brave, 
And did his best his country to save.’’ 




























— a — ay - or aie: 
A WELL-TO-DO RANCHER’'S HOME 


Love your country and obey its. 


‘places with other teachiers. 


Other boys pay tribute to his truthfulness, his kind- 
ness to his mother, his upright life, etc. 

The original drawings, (some crayon-colored) and 
the photos add to the attractive appearance of this 
story. The teacher incloses little copies of other book- 
let covers, so pretty that I wish we could reproduce 
them, that all of you might enjoy them, and copy 
them, too. In another place we will give an extract 


from her letter, as it contains good suggestions for 


other Clubites. 

There is an abundance of helpful material in the 
Club members’ letters this month. Let us have Re- 
porters for our County Fairs, and set up geraniums 
for our Easter gifts, and hunt up bits of pioneer his- 
tory, and make hospital scrap-books, and gather the 
childrens’ ‘‘funny sayings,’’—and in fact, try every 
single one of these good plans! 

And, by the way, don’t send just one ‘‘saying ;’" it 
won’t take you long to collect several—enough fora 
nice little letter of just the right length. 

Our member in Le Grand, Iowa, sends some good 
history helps. I think those initial rhymes for the 
president’s names are invaluable for history classes. 
We can not have too many of them when they are as 
good as this. 

Will each of you, piease, when your write, tell us 
the date on which your first Spring flower appears? 
From Maine to California, and from Minnesoia to 














SCHOOL AND BUILDING 


Florida, what a difference we shall find! ‘'Makea 


note’’ of this, teachers, Cordially yours, 
Jean HALrFAx, President. 


Club Exchange 


1. Principal Ira L. Kinney, Portland, Penna., would 
like to exchange historic posteards or cards contain- 
ing pictures of buildings or scenery with readers of 
the Normal Instructor. 

2. Miss A. KE. Derby, Fredonia, N. Y., would be 
glad to exchange specimens and letters with other 
teachers in the West or South. Her 6th and 7th Grace 
pupils wish to exchange letters with other pupils in 
these grades in the’South or West. 

3. Miss Helen M. Welsh, R. 1., Halfa, Emmet Co., 
Iowa, would like to exchange postcards of noted 
She also writes tbat she 
has nine correspondence books which she will sell for 
$1.50 to any one who will pay the freight. She thinks 
these books good for teachers, she says. 

4. The -pupils in the public schools of Hanover, 
Kansas would like correspondents in different parts 
of the U. S., especially those far distant from Kansas, 
and also in foreign countries, with a view to exchang- 
ing not only ietters and cards, but also botanical and 
geological specimens, curios, etc. They would also 
like to hear from teachers who-have specimens for ex- 
change. Address, H. M. Cunningham, Supt. City 
Schools, Hanover, Kansas. 


Travel Club Letters 
Teaching in the Wild West 


[This is the continuation of a letter began in the 
Department last month. ] 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


The yard, did I hear you say again? Well at first we 
swept it, byt soon found that of no avail; for as soon 
as my budding cow boys had afew miniature round-ups 
and stampedes on it there it was, the same loose sandy 
soil as before! So we contented ourselves afterwards 
by merely keeping scraps of paper, etc., picked up. 


Just in front of the door, and but a few feet away, 
was an unsightly pile of gypsum which the man had 
left after having prepared it to daub the logs. We 
at first thought we would shovel it away, but dis- 
covered that it was set as hard as any other cement. 
it was there and evidently meant to stav. So we were 
determined to make it useful in some way, 

You who have ever lived in Wyoming know that it 
abounds in the most beautiful specimens of stones: 
agate, moss agate, crystalized gypsum, isinglass and 
other varieties of all colors and shapes. The hills are 
bristling with the reflection of these bright specimens 
on sunny days. Indeed, the first thing a new comer 
does is to gather a large collection of them. But after 
the first stage of admiration and wonder ceases, and 
seeing so many, ove begins to realize that there is no 
place for stopping and that it will be impossible to 
carry them all ‘‘ back east,’’ and that they are a burden 
if one desires to change location and is obliged to pay 
freight on them. He then begins to dispose of thein. 
At first, perhaps, the less beautiful a few at a time, 
then finally they all have to go. We had the craze and 
it was at this time that we were looking fora suitable 
place to bequeath them disliking to throw so mucli 
hard labor away; for wlio does not comprehend how 
many heavy tugs it takes to bring some exceptionally 
curious specimen of large proportion home. This 
‘‘gip’? pile offered a suitable place where they could 
be displayed to the generations to come. We therefore 
placed our sacrifice here, and many willing little 
hands added to it. Every pretty or curious stone, 
deer and buffalo horns and arrow heads were brought 
and placed on Miss M—’s ‘‘rockery,’’ as they called 
it. At last it was covered with bright shining rocks 
of all shapes and colors. It was a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. For was it not our very own rock 
pile? No one ever would suspect that our much loved 
rockery was the old and once much despised gip pile. 

We kept plodding away, and talking library and 
paper for the walls, the people heretofore had been 
unconcerned about their school building. Any thing 
was good enougli for ‘‘school.’’ To be sure they de- 
sired their children to have an education, but did not 
realize that their surroundings were any inspiration to 
them. 

We formed a Band of Mercy and received some free 
literature and a monthly paper for the society from 
Geo. T. Angell, Boston. We also formed an Audubon 
Society and receiveda number of bird pictures, leaflets 
and bulletins from the National Society. These we 
sewed together in little booklets, for which the chil- 
dren made covers and drew appropriate cover designs 


“during drawing period. 


One of the neighbors sent us some back numbers of 
‘*The Youth’s Companion’’, which were’sewed and 
covered in like manner. We wrote to the Unitarian 
Society, Boston, Mass., and received a large package 
of temperance literature, which was also made into 
books. Wasn’t our library growing? These home 
made books were eagerly read. But we could not as 
yet see any way of procuring any more substantial 
books. We organized a Sabbath school, with a small 
attendance at first; but we agreed to stand together and 
when tiie people saw that we meant to go ahead they 
all came. We wrote to the Baptist Publishing Co., 
Philadeiphia, Pa., stating that we were starting a 
school and telling our condition, and they donated sup- 
plies and three different publications for three months. 

Later the Unitarian Society sent us books as follows: 
—Evangeline, Tennyson's Poems, Tales from Shake- 
speare, Life of Clirist, Swiss Family Robinson, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Citizen. 

This was about the extent of our resources for free 
literature with not much prospect of any more help. 
A lady consented to allow us to have a gathering at 
her home. Then we sent invitations to the people in 
the vicinity to come and help us hold a basket social. 
They responded readily, the most of them coming in 
large lumber wagons or Prairie schooners, a distance 
of six or seven miles. We received six dollars for the 
lunch baskets and two dollars from the sale of ice 
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cream. This was expended for real library books of 
the F. A. Owen Company, Dansville, N. Y. 

About this time we had an opportunity to visit a 
director; and with some diplomacy on our part he 
finally consented to allow us to put building paper on 
the walls. We had gained one point and now we dare 
ask him to pay us for putting it on. When he Jearned 
how we were going to use the money, after much de- 
liberation, he agreed to pay us. The following week 
we sent for the paper aud invited the mammas to 
come and help us the next Friday. We called ita 
papering ‘‘bee.’’ They responded willingly bringing 
their dinner pails and husbands. Soon all were busy. 
And the tat, tat of the hammers kent time with the 
music of the pleasant chatter of the ladies, while the 
men were busy outside filling a space of about two 
feet where the building is raised from the ground, 
which afforded a convenient habitation for rabbits, 
pack rats, kangaroo rats, gophers, prairie dogs, and 
rattle snakes. Although there was not so much music 
outside there was a good deal of work done and they 
then turned in and helped the ladies finish, It is said 
that man is a social being, but we believe woman is 
‘‘socialler’?! Gossip? nota bit of it! Sunny Side 
people don’t do that way. The work went rapidly on. 
The room was papered, the vard improved and all were 
so animated that they wanted to do more, There 
seemed no good place for stopping. When the old 
smoke-hlackened walls were covered, the room looked 
so much better that every one wished to add a few 
more touches. Scrubbing was suggested, then cur- 
tains, pictures, a library. Their aspirations grew and 
grew till it reached the limit, when some zealous 
person suggested a carpet and others a piano! The 
day being spent they decided to come another day and 
finish, and the teacher began to feel alarmed lest there 
would be nothing at all left for her todo. That is as 
it should be. Schoolhouses are fortresses of more 
importance than old Ft. Du Quesne. The school 
should develop the ideal citizen and chiidren jearn 
more and behave better in a pleasant than in a dirty, 
dilapidated schoolroom, and the effect is carried 
through life. We are all influenced more or less by 
our surroundings. 

The bill for-doing this work was sent to the directors 
and we received a check of seven dollars, which was 
also used for the purchase of books. Now what could 
we do for acase? A merchant from a nearby (twenty 
miles away) town happened to be traveling and stopped 
at our boarding-house for supper. We seized the op- 
portunity to solicit for our much sought for box and 
he readily agreed to save the next one for us. This 
we put up in one corner beside the blackboard and 
nailed it to the walls on both sides, put in shelves and 
papered it. On the bottom we put a long shelf which 
projected about a foot and half beyond the case. On 
this projection we laid the dictionary. 

Two other long shelves were put up—one to hold 
the dinner buckets, and one for choice specimens. We 
made lambrequins for these of \aper, slashing the 
lower edges to form a wide fringe. A lady’ made us 
some nice window shades of heavy paper tacked to 
narrow strips of wood at top and bottom. These we 
rolled up from the bottom and tied with a string. 

When our new books were put into the case with 
their bright shinning backs displayed to the front, 
with our room papered, and our shelves and curtains, 
we took down our old magazine covers and put up 
some choice and pretty pictures. Then were we a 
prond and happy little family indeed, but there were 
still many improvements to be made. 

As we now had everything in ‘‘apple pie order,’’ 
and it was getting late in the fall, a Christmas tree was 
proposed, We prepared our program and sent holly- 
decked invitations to parents and. friends. The room 
was decorated with garlands and ftestoons of green 
paper chains, glass, shields and bunting. Santa was 
drawn on the board, his red coat trimmed and be- 
sprinkled with frost and ice (which can be bought of 
D. C. Cook, Chicago, for a trifle,) standing on a 
mound of ice and snow surrounded by a silver moon 
and stars (of our own make) which reflected an icy 
appearance, and above all the traditional motto or wish 
‘*Merry Christmas,’’ made of the icing. This produced 
a brilliant effect in the bright Jamp light. A natural 
fireplace hung around with stockings, was constructed 
beneath the blackboard and a large paper ornamental 
bell liung from the ceiling, and all appeared very 
realistic. The audience was presented with holly 
decked programs as souvenirs. The pupils gave a very 
a ag nm after which a young neighbor enter- 
tained them with lantern slide views. Santa Claus 
then appeared with-his customary droll and witty 
speeches and was enthusiastically greeted by the chil- 
dren, The tree, which was a cedar brought twenty 
miles from the mountain, was then divested of its gifts 
and Santa forgot no one, Candy, peanuts, peorn, 
nuts and apples were plentiful, After the gifts were 
distributed the ladies began to delve into the many 
and mysteriously ladened baskets, bundles and boxes 
which they ate never known to go without on an 
occasion like this. Tables were soon brought in and 
loaded with all the eatables that ever graced a Chirst- 
nas ditiner. Everyone seemed to vie with everyone 
else as to who could do the most to take everyone 
else happy and in so doing, unconsciously made him or 
herself happy, so it was indeed a happy crowd. For it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. | 

The Wyoming child has the best possibilities of 
culture in the form in which a child needs them and 
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caf use them for the development of his bodily ana 
mental powers, with no temptations to lure him from 
his purpose except the beautiful mountain scenery. 
The whole life of the child is made up of educative 
influences that stimulate the natural abilities that pro- 
duce active minds and healthy bodies. The schools 
being fifteen to thirty miles apart, and often the 
directors being far away, the teacher is generally 
monarch of all she surveys, with no one to dictate tu 
her in regard to methods or discipline. 
WYOMING. 


Club Letters 


First-rate History Helps 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : 

Let me offer some aids to memory which I have 
found useful in my history classes. The children had 
some trouble in remembering the order of the three 
Indian wars, until one day I noticed that the first 
letter of each name, William’s, Anne’s and George’s 
spelled ‘‘wag.’’ Now they remember easily, 

This little rhyme, part of a song snng in Revolu- 
tionary times, has been a help in giving a clearer idea 
of Greene’s wonderful cattipaign in the South: 

‘*Cornwallis led a country dance, 
The like was never seen, sir! 

Much retrograde and much advance, 
And all with General Greene, sir.’’ 

We also have a short rliyme to help us remember thie 
names of the presidents in their order. Thie first letter 
of each word is the same as the first of each president's 
name. 


‘Washington and Jefferson maddened Monroe, 
And Jackson vowed hate to Polk. 

These five pushed back lonely Joe. 
Granting he’d got a cold hope.’’ 

This takes us only to Cleveland’s second term, but 
the rest are easily remembered. 

Some time ago I saw a suggestion in the Normal 
Instructor about keeping a notebook in which to 
record funny sayings of the little people. I tried it, 
and now my little book is beyond price. 

We were talking of tetiperance otte day, and the 
little ones were naming the different strong drinks 
they knew of. Whiskey, wite and beer had been 
mentioned, and tliere they came to a halt. But soon a 
small hand goes up. ‘' Teacher, I know another.’’ 

‘Well, Johnny.’’ 

‘*Rainwater!’’ shouts he, with a wry face. 

One little maid, who hasa truly fetninine distaste 
for spelling, came to mie at tecess to ascertain the 
length of her lesson. I saw att anxious look on her 
face and heard the question, ‘‘Miss H., how many 
spells are you going to have tofiight?’’ Shadés of my 
ancestors! could it have been a reflection on my be- 
havior, or did she mean to say words? 

Be on the lookout for amusing things, teachers, and 
you will find efliough in a day to keep you in good 
humor for a week. 

D. H., Le Grand, Iowa. 

[Send us sayings from your collection. We want to 
enjoy them, too. Don’t give the children’s real 
names, and then no feelings can be wounded.- 
PRESIDENT. ] 


Pioneer Days in Minnesota 


Dear Help-One Anothers :— 

Allow me to send just a 
Minuesota. 

A few weeks ago I had a drive through the southern 
part of this State, with the director of my school and 
his wife. ‘‘Thirty years ago,’’ said the director, ‘‘all 
of Southern Minnesota was a prairie covered with long 
prairie grass, several feet high. Prairie fires were 
then frequent. Nothing could resist a head fire. With 
the wind, it would make a leap of several rods. On 
the outskirts the fire would burn more slowly. 

‘‘When I came from the east, people told me to look 
out for prairie fires. I knew what I was about: so the 
first thing I did, was to plough a large tract of land. 
No fire could leap this. In tie center, I built my 
home. There were notrees. All of those trees that 
you see there, were planted by myself. It was bitter 
cold to go out to do the chores.’’ 

‘‘T remember,’’ said his wife, ‘‘there were no fences 
and the cattle. would roam over the prairie. 

‘One evening Mr. V. was not at home, so I left the 
two children in the louse while I looked for the cattle. 
The bell seemed near. I walked ever so long before I 
found them. It was late before I came honie. 

“QO! how I worried about the children. I found them 
at the window; Baby asleep, and August watching for 
ine.’’ 

‘*Kverything needed during winter had to be housed 
in‘the fall. Then the snow storms could rage all they 
liked: 

Indians? They had been driven westward a few 
years before. We never saw them. The only thing 
that did bother us were the gophers, but they too, 
have nearly disappeared. I never saw a buffalo.’’ 

Pioneer life in Southern Minnesota is indeed a thing 
of the past. 


few greetings from 


MINNESOTA. . 


[Can you not interview those who remember ‘the 
joneer days, and ‘gather material for a good Travel 
etter for our Club? Such an afticle could easily be 

made very instructive and interesting.—PRESIDENT. ] 
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A Model ScrapBook 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

A scrap-book I have found decidedly helpful is one 
made from clippings from my_ school journals. - It is 
divided into five sections: the first for music, the sec. 
ond for drawing, the third for méthods atid devices, 
the fourth for poems and exercises suitable for enter. 
fainments, and the fifth for what might be termed 
‘‘inspirational’’ atticles. On account of this classifi. 
cation I find this book much more convenient to use 
than a pile of old journals. Of course the clippings 
need not necessarily be from migyert ar ed anythin 
that will help me in my work is placed it the book. 
If the article I wish to preserve is in a borrowed mag- 
azine or in a book which must not be cut, I copy the 
selection into my book. Many a Help-One-Another 
Club letter has found a place in it. 

I have a bunch of bright colored paper flowers which 
stirs the ambition of my babies. When they have 
made a particularly good recitation a flower is pinned 
on them, They are my ‘‘flower children’’ and wear 
their decorations until the close of tlie session. 

ANNA, Missouri. 


Fair’? Reporters 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

For three or tour years I have devouréd vour Nor- 
mal Instructor from cover to cover, advertisements and 
all, every month, but all this time, I have never sent 
you a word to tell you how much I enjoyed it all. 

I am a fifth grade teacher in a graded scliocl, located 
ina thrivicg little village in the northern , part of 
New York State, not far from the beautiful St. Law- 
rence River. A branch of the St. Lawrence, called the 
Oswegatchie, flows through our town. Near its bank 
stands an old stone house; the first louse erected here, 
when this part of the State was avast forest. It was 
formerly the home of Gouverneur Morris. 

Marble is abundant all through this section, as many 
as six ot eight quarries being worked here at the pres- 
ent time. Most of the marble is beautiful and many 
of our public and private buildings are made of it. 

The school building where I spend most of my time 
isa very old one, but is located on a pretty, shady 
street just across from the public fair grounds. When 
‘Fate’’ or the Board of Education decrees that we be- 
gin the fall term-on Fair Week, we find it delightful 
work teaching fractions to the tune of the ‘‘ Merry-Go- 
Round Music and South America to the tune of the 
‘*Pop-Corn Vender.’’ But the children like it all, 
especially the patt where they are allowed to stand in 
Military parade in the school yard and wave to the 
Governor of uur State, as he drives by on his way to 
the fair-ground. One little girl still insists that Gov- 
ernor Hughes looked right at her when he tipped his 
hat, while her little boy friend says, ‘‘That’s nothing, 
I rode on the same hack with the Governor.’’ (caught 
on behind?) 

But these little incidents help wonderfully in our 
composition work. The pupils were given free tickets 
one afternoon, so they attended the Fair in a body. 
The next morning was Composition Day in English, 
so I told my pupils they might pretend they were ‘‘re- 
porters’’ and write an account of the Fair. Some of 
the ‘‘accounts’’ were fine. It was surprising the things 
they had observed on the grounds and the nice way in 
which they told them. Some had: suggestions to offer 
in the arrangement of things which would certainly 
have surprised the directors of the different halls and 
stands. It was amusing to note that, however different 
in other respects, nearly every story told of some 
scenes at the Merry-Go-Round and that the Ferris 
Wheel had been sent away for repairs. 

Our town papers wefe to be published next day, so 
we saved some of the bést accounts to conrpare with 
the newspaper accounts. The children. were just de- 
lighted over it all. Now they are anxiously waiting 
for some other important event that they may play 
‘*reporter’’ again. 

—M.C. C., St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 


A New Year Device 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

Here is a scheme which was successfully tried at the 
beginning of a New Year. It could be used at any time 
but more effectively at this time. 

My work is with the 4th and 5th year pupils in a de- 
partment school. 

At the beginning of the winter term, which opened 
Jan. 7, we began to make ‘‘New Year Resolves”’ 
Booklets. I enclose the best one out of the thirty-six. 
I asked each pupil to write three things that he would 
try to do at home and tliree things that he would try to 
do at school. These resolyes were neatly written on 
paper the size of the booklets’ and placed inside the 
covers. The booklets have furnished a lesson in paper 
cutting, designing, drawing and ethics. If the matter 
is rn, handled, the device will prove a blessing 
to both teacher and pupils. 

M. A.D. 

[Miss D. incloses a neat little booklet which I 
would like to show you, but it can hot very well be 
iy in these columiis. It is tied with pitt 
‘‘baby-ribbon,’’ and has a design of bells on the 
covet. . The first inside page: reads; ] 

Three things I will try to do at home. 

1. I will try to be obedient. 

2. I will try to helpsat home all I can. 

“(Continued on page jo) . 
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Y The “NATIONAL? 
. $pring Style Book 


And Spring Samples Are Now Ready—Sent Free on Request 














One Py of this Style Book is ready for YOU and will be sent 
you FREE with the Samples of the New Spring 
Suitings, if you write for them TO-DAY. 






This “NATIONAL” Style Book is the 

greatest book of fashions ever issued. 
The “ Christy Girl” cover was drawn 

expressly for the “NATIONAL” 
by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, 
and every page is equally as interesting. 
It is the most beautifully illustrated 
and fascinating work of fashions ever 
4 published. And remember, one copy 

<3} is for you— FREE. 


New York Styles 
Are Greatly Changed 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book (sent free) shows all the de- 
sirable New York Styles—gives you complete, all the changes in 
fashion for the Spring season. The complete edition of this Style 
Book cost $214,782; no expense being spared to ‘make it the , 
most attractive, complete and valuable fashion work in America. 


One copy of this Style Book is intended for YOU — FREE, 


only YOU must write for it to-day. We will send it to you 
postpaid, gladly, but YOU must say it is welcome. 

























“NATIONAL?” Tailored Suits 
a. fs a OCS 
Style Book and Samples — FREE 


This “NATIONAL” Style Book pictured above, illustrates all the New Suits and Skirts for Spring—shows every change— 
every variation in style. And any of these handsome Suits and Skirts will be Made To Your Measure in your choice of our 400 
New Spring Suitings. A liberal assortment of Samples of these Suitings will be sent you free with this Style Book. 

You select your Suit from the Style Book. You select your Material frem the Samples. We make the Suit to your 
measure, cut it as New York’s best Suits are cut, tailor it to perfection and send the finished Suit to you with an absolute 
guarantee that it will fit you and please you, or we will refund your money. 

And remember, there’s Twenty Years’ Experience in every stitch ina “NATIONAL” Suit—Twenty Years’ accumulated 
skill in the designing and cutting and tailoring—and half a million American women who vouch for our skill through 
EXPERIENCE in wearing “NATIONAL” Made-To-Measure Suits, But more than this. Each “NATIONAL” Suit is 


de and sold according t 
made and sold according to The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL GUARANTEE We prepay all postage and express charges on all “NATIONAL” 
TAG” attached. This tag says: ‘* Your money back if you ask for it.’’ | Garments to every part of the United States, 


In addition to the Made-to-Measure Suits described above, this “‘NATIONAL” Style Book shows the following 


‘* NATIONAL ”’ Ready-Made Garments 






















\ Millinery Silk Dresses House Dresses __ Belts Rain-Coats Corsets Sweaters 
Waists Lingerie Dresses Kimonos Petticoats Muslin Underwear Hosiery Boys’ Clothing 
Skirts Tub Suits Plumes Jackets Knit Underwear Neckwear Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 





+ You want a copy of the Great “NATIONAL” Style Book. It will be of service to you. One copy is intended for 


YOU—One copy IS Yours— FREE. Will you write for it? Will you write for it TO-DAY? 


In requesting Samples be sure to state the colors you prefer. 
234 West Twenty=fourth Street, New York City 


NATIONAL e'stit 
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Always Ready 
The Patent Pin Tube makes 
it a pleasure to use Dennison’s 
Adhesives. Always ready— 
no cork—no stopper—no 
brush. Just squeeze the tube 
and spread with the metal 
spreader. The sweetest, clean- 
est, strongest and most eco- 
nomical adhesives ever made. 
Put back the pin and tube is 
sealed air-tight. Contents 
will keep for years without 
souring or growing hard. 













In Patent Pin Tubes 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 
Ask for them or send 10 cents for 
simple tube of Glue, Paste or 
Mucilage. Address Dept. 60,” 
at our nearest store. 


Denntioon Manufacturing 
Gomnpany 


The Tag Makers 

BOSTO! 

26 Franklin St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnat 8t. 
CHICAGO ST. LOLIS 

128 Franklin St. 418 North 4th St, 








Why not prepare for a 
better certificate before 
your present one ex- 
pires ? 


Our courses are prepared for 
the exact grade of certificate 
wanted, and the lessons are con- 
stantly revised to keep pace with 
the changing requirements of 
each State. Complete analyses 
of the topics are provided, and 
these may be used as summaries 
for rapid reviews. The tuition 
is placed at the actual cost of 
the instruction. 


Our home study courses are fully equiv-~ 
alent to residence work. For this reason 
credit is given for admission to Washington 
University, for one-half the A.B. degree, and 
in all the State Normal Schools of Missouri, 
as well as in many other Universities, Col- 
teges and Normal Schools. 


Washington University 
Box M, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LEATHER ART CALENDAR 

Artistically executed in burnt leather with red 
leather berries appliqued. 

Cc RS: Brown, Greew or Gray. 

DESIGNS: Holly or California Peppers. 

G# \udicate color and design desired. 

PRICES: (0c postpaid. Small Calendars with 
simple burued design 25. ; 

PIPE RACKS with burnt Indian design 7c post 
paid. All orders promptly filled. Dept. N. 


BURNT LEATHER ART CO., Dansville, N.Y. 























TEACHER Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 

® Course by mail while teaching 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News, 


‘ 





| and two girls as assistants. 


| proper title from a list printed on the programme. I 
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3. I will try to do my practicing. 
And the next page holds these resolves: 
Three things I will try to do at school: 
1. I will try to be obedient. 
2. I will try to be at scliool on time. 
3. I will try to be kind to my schoolmates. 


Christmas Echoes 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Perhaps some readers of Norma] Instructor will be interested to 
know how I celebrated Christmas in my small one-room school. 
The building had the niagnificent dimensions 17x23 ft: the teach- 
er’s platform measured 5x12 ft., and there were twenty-one child- 
ren and one teacher to occupy it. I confess that at first it was 
easier to dismiss the subject with a brief ‘‘No room,’’ but the more 
I considered the matter, the more I became convinced that a really 
attractive programme could be given on our small platform. The 
five feet remaining in width were partly -taken up with a door 
opening to the .rear,—another door immediately opposite would 
admit our guests, and this space five feet square, with the steps, 
could with care be inade into a very serviceable ‘' green room.’’ 

To make a long story sliort, each child was allowed one invita- 
tion, the smallest children sat on two benches especially reserved 
for them and tlie others stood against the wall unless behind the 
scenes. Red pottieres made excellent curtains, with two boys ap- 
pointed to sill them. Another large boy acted as stage director, 
We opened the programme with recita- 
tions, dialogues, and even introduced a drill for variety. I fancy 
a smile at the thought! Of course there could be no marching, 
but I selected four little girls of a size, dressed in white, carrying 
silver wands, capped with big butterfly bows and streamers of pink 
(our school colors) and a half dozen or more sleigh bells. The 
drawing of the curtain showed them in position and to the merry 
music of the bells, tiey went through some simple calesthenics. 
It made a pretty picture and was much applauded. 

To close our programme, we had fifteen tableaux representing 
well-known books, the audience being requested to guess the 
give a few, 








| others will readily suggest themselves, suitable to the occasion ;— 








Ivanhoe,—Small boy in overalls with hoe, position of hoeing. 

Over the Teacups,—Little girls with dolls at doll table. 

Face Illuminea,—Room darkened, girl with candle. 

Choir Invisible (the last,) Curtains drawn and voices from be- 
hind singing a Christmas carol. 

After the programme, which all pronounced a success, we had a 
social quarter of an hour with our guests while the pupils passed 
plates of home made candy. 

—F.L. S., Tennessee. 


An Easter ‘Hint 


When it became necessary that fora yearI should abandon 
‘“school teaching’’ I took a class in our King’s Daugliter’s Indus- 
trial School for girls, These poorer little sisters of mine taught 
me many lessons and I trust that from me they learned something 
more than the use of the needle. 

One plan I thought of to brighten the leaden color of their lives, 
I am trying again this year for my school pupils. In the fall I put 
out quantities and quantities of geranium cuttings. They are not 
at all difficult to grow and will bear close crowding while rooting. 
In the spring I transplanted them into small boxes given by a mer- 
chant. A fluff of white tissue paper tied on with a red tape made 
a pretty finish, for, alas! they would not all bloom and I cut off 
even those blossoms’that there might be no envious heart burnings. 

Just before Easter, one of our ministers made the children a five 
minute talk, telling in simple language the comforting message 
of the resurrection as shown in the flowers and we sent them home 
each with a plant of her very own. 

During the summer I have been muclr touched at the bouquets 
brought me and the stories of blossoms carried to others, and now 
I have several hundred slips in boxes and pots looking forward to 
next Easter. Some of the others have, of course, died through 
carelessness and indifference, but if even a few live and teach 
their message surely it is worth while. 

F. L. S., Tennessee. 

[This may seem, to New Englanders, rather early for an Easter 
hint. 
earlier Spring comes down there. So this is none too soon to pre- 
pare ‘‘ flower work,’’ for Southern Club members. —PRESIDENT. | 


How a Minnesota School Celebrated 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

What a celebration our Club would have if they could all get to- 
gether on Christmas Day! Wouldn't it be interesting to compare 
notes, relate our experiences and tel] low we celebrate tiie vest of 
all days in our respective fields in the different parts of the world? 
Let us plan to make for all our pupils and those we can reach, 
Christmas the happiest they know. Let us keep this day more 
truly than we have ever kept it before. 

How many of you have ever made a box for some needy family 
ora shut-in? I have tried it in schooi and I think from little, acts 
of this kind the children imbibe tire true Christmas spirit. The 
pupils enjoy contributing the good things, articles of clothing or 
things they have made, 

I must tell you about a happy Christmas once celebrated in my 
school, There were only fifteen pupils and someliow or other they 
had come to the conclusion that there was not enough of them to 





Seeley’s Question Book and Normal 
You Can Get Instructor one year for only $1.27. 
Primary Platis one year and the Question Book only $1.52. 
This Question Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eminently 
useful to teachers for self-improvement, in preparing for teachers’ 
examinations and for class use. It is cheerfully sent on the 
‘money back if not perfectly satisfied,’’ basis. See description 
elsewhere in this journal. 





But I have taught in the South, and realize how much. 
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- Seeley’s 


Question Book 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi SEELEy, 
Professor of Peda- 
., gogy inthe New 
1 Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, Tren- 
; ton, N. J., whose 
| name is familiar to 
teachers generally 
jas the author of 
**History of Edu- 
il} cation,” *“Foun- 
4 dations of Educa- 
| tion,” “A New 
School Manage- 
ment, etc., etc.” 
1 During the ten 
jyears preceding 
1905 we purchased 
../and sold more than 
75,000 Question 
Books'— two dif- 
ferent titles: being 
Both of these books be- 





used within that time. 
came so thoroughly out of date that, believing 
teachers are always desetving of the best, we 


contracted with Professor Seeley if the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 

The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 
would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 


English and : Geograph 

American Literature U. s. History 

Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing — 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 
Physiology and Hygiene Morals 


Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 

These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and-stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 126 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Combination Prices: 
For $1.21, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including the Pathfinder one year. 

F i lud nN d Pri- 
aa jormal Instructor and Pri 
. For $1.92, post including both Normal Instructor and 

and Pa one year. 


1. For $2.02, postpaid, including both Primary Plans and Path- 
finder one year. 
$. Por $2.42, postpaid, including all three journals one year. 
Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 


™ i sont to take orders for 
We Want An Agent ‘2k: orders ' 
Book and above combinations. Liberal cash 
commission. 


Other Books by Dr. Seeley 


The Foundations of Education. Abounds in helps for 
teachers with suggestions on discipline and hints 
on school incentives...............008 sabres $1.00 

New School Management. A treatise on the prob- 
lems of school management based on sound peda- 


Perper 


- 


gogical principles ...........secseeceeeeenceee $1.25 
Elementary Pedagogy. For beginners in the study 
OF POGEZORY bi5 0. cee cc edinvcccc cede veeceeee. $1.25 


Any of the above books by Dr. Seeley sent postpaid 
on vecetpl of price. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Yo. 
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EVERY STATE sl 
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Bancroft Training School 
For Mentally Subrormal Children 


Delightful home surroundings and kindly personal 
interest ineach pupil. New Department of Experimental 
Psychology insures true scientific method of training, Our 


Home Correspondence Course 


puts within the reach of parents who are unable to send 
their children to school the most scientific methods of 
training backward children. The course is adapted to 
the special needs of each child. 


Teachers’ Correspondence Course 


This course is of interest to teachers who wish to add to 
their knowlettge of the education of normal children a 
special knowledge in the teaching of subnormal cases. 

Catalogue and particulars of school work and of 
correspondence courses sent on request. 


MARGARET BANCROFT, Principal, P. 0. Box 119, Haddonfield, N. J. 
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POSITIONS 







ig | 46,712 
AN te APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 

places during the past year. 
Excellent chances fr intment this 
year. No influence of any kind re- 
quired, . Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 

jo to $1,800 per year. 

“Our Civil Service announceiments 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Governinent ex- 
amiuation without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containin 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. ae 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 
: The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 

Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 








Have You Ever? 


Yes, have you ever wished you could have all your 
school k and school supply orders filled by one 
house, a house that would guarantee prompt and 
satistactory service and low prices? Ifso, you need 
look no further, for all the advantages just named 
are accorded our customers. 


We carry one of the largest assortments of school 
books in the country and can supply promptly practi- 
cally every school book published. By sending all of 
your orders to us, you save time and trouble, because 
you can include everything in one order. 


Ot special interest to teachers are : our Department 
of Teachers’ Helps, where all kinds of teachers’ aids 
may be obtained; our Entertainment Department, 
which contains a complete line of Plays, Recitation 
Books, et:.; our Library Department, containing 
standard and popular works at reasonable prices ; our 
Subscription Department, which offers the leading 
Magazines at cut rates, 


If you have not received a copy of our catalog re- 
cently, send for one at once and if a member ofa 
“chool Board, state your official position. 


HALL & McCREARY, 


257 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. 














A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and theirrelation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, uor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Ulustvated) 

by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowl 4@ Young Man Should Have. 
Encieaee Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Should Haye. 
pete a Father Should ary to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge 2 Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Kno#ledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
ortiey 4 a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write tor “Other Poople’s Opinions” and Tabie of Contents. 
Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘given without a single break. 





| the Sunshine Society, 
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have a good time. That notion was rooted out as soon as possible 
and we set to work to make our plans, 

There were some people in~the neighborhood who had never 
had a real Christmas and as some of the grown-ups had never seen 
a tree lighted up we very quickly decided that a Christmas tree 
we must have. Preparations were begun several weeks before 
hand. Our deccrations consisted of sprays of evergreen inter- 
twined with narrow strips of dark red crepe paper and placed above 
the blackboards. In the front of the room were the words ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas,’’ done in gilt letters, On the walls were Perry pict- 
ures, copies of the famous paintings of the Holy Family, Ma- 
donnas, Bethlehem, etc. From a look in the center of the ceil- 
ing hung a red stocking filled with clover chaff and from the 
same hook strips of dark red and green crepe paper were suspended 
alternately to the corners and the sides of the room. The girls 
strung popcorn and cranberries and made small ornaments for tree 
decorations. On the day of the event the children were sent home 
early and several of the mothers came to help put the finishing 
touches to the tree. ’ 

We filled bags with candy, nuts and oranges for the children 
and also some extra ones for some poor children. i made for my 
pupils celiuloid book marks fashioned into fancy shapes with an 
old pinking iron and then put ribbon through them. 

At half past seven the doors were opened and the program began 
at eight. It consisted of recitations, drills and dialogues., A 
twenty minute play, ‘‘The Day Before Chiristmas,’’ by Carolyn 
Wells, made a yreat hit. This play appeared in the December 
Norma! Instructor, 1904 and is very well suited for a school enter- 
tainment. An evergreen drill, a little dialogue from the Normal 
Instructor, an exercise given by the little people holding lighted 





candles were other interesting features of our program, which was | 


At its close a Selz Liberty Bell 
Medal was awarded one of the girls for having the be t record in 
attendance and deportment for the fall term. 

The tree was then lighted and the presents from it and the well- 
filted pack of Santa Claus who had arrived in due season, were 
distributed by the older pupils. Popcorn balls made by the ladies 
were passed to the crowd and after the exchange of many good 
wishes for Christmas and the New Year, the gathering broke up, 
ali declaring that they had spent a most delightful Christmas Eve 
MINNESOTA 


How We Kept the Christmastide 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— » 

We began our preparations early in December. The smaller 
ones folded and cut colored paper stars, These were. strung on 
strings across the windows and looked very pretty against the liglit. 

In the front biackboard I drew the December calendar, a Chirist- 
mas‘*tree, bells, holly and an appropriate motto. Quite a few 
Christmas pictures were found and placed on the walls. 

The older ones made the invitations. They were folders of card- 
board in the shape of belis. On the outside were the words,— 


‘‘Keep the Christmas Bells Ringing,’’ the invitations of course 
being written within. 
But the children enjoyed most tlie scrapbook they made. They 


brought their prettiest cards and the older ones arranged many of 
the pages, When completed: they all, even down to the ‘‘ wee 
tots,’’ wrote their names on a blank page. We sent the book to 
New York City. The Society welcomes all 
such things, as they are sent to ‘‘shut-ins,'’ or children’s hospitals 
or homes, 

For our morning exercises I read Cliristimas stories and poems to 
them and we talked about Christmas in the tenements, in other 
lands and among the blind. 

Our exercises consisted of the usual Christmas songs, recitations, 
dialogues aud readings. After they were over we each had a piece 
of a‘‘Jack Horner Pie.’’ Kacli one had brought beforehand a 
toy, not exceeding five cents in value, well wrapped and having a 
long string attached. These were placed in a pan of saw dust and 
when the proper time came each took a string and ali repeated to 
gether the nursery rhyme of: 

‘* Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Rating his Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘What a brave boy am I,’”’ 
When the word ‘‘pulled’’ was reached each drew ont his package, 
and what laughter there was when tlie contents were revealed! 

I had concealed little presents in different parts of the room. 
The children drew numbered slips and hunted for their numbers. 
Then after the usual treat of candy we wished one another ‘‘ Merry 
Cliristmas,’’ and went home for the two weeks holiday, having 
some Christmas joy, I am sure, in our hearts. 

, JOSIE VANCE. 

[This is given for two reasons, first some of the Primary teach- 
ers need to begin Christmas preparations (busy work chains, ete., ) 
long before Christmas time. For wee fingers work slowly. Sec- 
ond because, as she, and also another teacher says, ‘'I send this 
because just now itis fresh in my mind, * * I always turn 
to H. O. A. corner first when I get my Normal. Instructor, for it 
has helped them so much, and the Club Motto and Poem have so 
often been an encouragement and inspiration to me.’’ 


Our Washington Booklet 


Dear Help-One-Anotlhiers :— 
The ostensible reason for making the book was to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday, but the editor-in-chief had other ends in 
view which were accomplished through it. 
When the school consists of only six pupils, each in a different 





lists about five thousand 
Our Book Catalogue jc6.5 ssitabie for school 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, togetlier with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music 
Books, etc., etc. It sliould be in the hands of every teacher, Ask 
for it. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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h Seals and Stars * 

; Gummed Cloth Tape 

i Gummed ‘Transparent Tape 

{ Crepe Paper and. Napkins 

‘Tags, all sizes, 

Labels, all sizes, 

Passe-Partout Binding 

Paper Fasteners 

i Suspension Rings 

i Paper Boxes 

Glue, Paste and Mucilage 
in Patent Pin Tubes 


Ask your dealer for them 
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School Catalogue 
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will be sent on 
request. Address Dept. 


Our nearest store. 
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The Tag Makers 


PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestaut St, 


NEW YORK 
16 John St, 

45 27 Street 
Bet. 5th Ave 
and Broadway 


BOSTON 
26 Franklio St. 





ST LOUIS 
418 North 4th St. 


CHICAGO 
'q 28-25 Randolph St. 




















ARE YOU A TEACHER ? 


Do you need more edu- 
cation? Do you wish 
special help in any 
branch ? 

Our school offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 
sonal instruction of lead- 
ing professors in our 
great colleges. 

We teach 
hundred 


over one 
Home Study 
Courses, including 
courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy , 
a Normal Review Course, 
a Kindergarten Course 
and a course in Primary 
Methods. 
We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers 
prepare for better positions and higher salaries. 
Write to-day for a free copy 
of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass, 





A. HM, CAMPRELL, Ph.D. 
Principal of Normal Department 


SCHQOL, 
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PINT OF INK 
AND A NOISELESS BLACKBOARD 
ERASER FOR 10 CENTS. 


The Dann’s Noiseless Eras- 
er and Rowles Inkessence 
possess such exceptional 
merit that they are used in 
the schools of the leading 
cities. 

In order to acquaint school 
people with the great merit 
of these articles and the 
economy intheir use, I will 
mail one of the erasers and 
a pint package of the Ink- 
essence upon receipt of Iocts. 
(Positively not more than 
one order filled for one per- 
son at this special rate) 























E. W. A. ROWLES, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 


COMPLETE CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 
N233—235 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 














“Physical Perfection’ 


HIS new book, by 
SylvesterJ.Simon, 

the well-known 
Physical Cultur- 

ist, gives the key to 
the attainment of phy- 
sical perfection. It 
shows how to obtain 
and maintain the max- 
imum of physical and 
mental health,strength 
and vigor. It teaches 
‘women how to become 
more beautiful in face 
aud figure, more grace- 
ful in carriage and re- 
eae It aids men successward by showing them 

ow to develop nerve force and brain power. 

Thisis not a book of mere 

Natural Treatment —7™!s is not It tells just how 
to relieve different conditions of ill-health, without 
the aid of drugs, apparatus, or mechanical means of 
any kind, There are exhaustive chapters on the cure 
and avoidance of Obesity, Leanness, Dyspepsia, Consti- 
pation, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism and other Blood 
troubles, disorders of Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, Ner- 
vous ailments, affectionsof Head, Throat and Lungs,etc. 


Founder of Great Health Institute 

The book is the work of a man who has probably 
treated more patients by drugless methods than any 
other person in the world. Professor Simon’s nature- 
cure institute, occupying an 8-story building at 14 
Quincy Street, Chicago, is the largest and most success- 
ful ofits kind. It was in pursuance of persistent re- 
quests of enthusiastic graduates that Professor Simon 
put his methods of instruction into print. Noone who 
secures a copy of “Physical Perfection” would part 
with it for many times its cost, 





Silk Cloth, 208 pazes, 46 specia: plates drawn from photo- 
models, printed on fine paper, $3 prepaid. Lar 
ptive pampbiet, with table of contents, free en request. 








HB SHORTHARKD 
TS Bsiely. VAS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd's Syllabic System is easy to learn 

easy to write—easy to read, Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading as in other 
systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command, 

The best system for stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men. wyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems, Our 
graduates hold high grade positions everywhere, Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, ete. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ilinois. 

















‘Home Study Courses 


> Our school offers an opportu- 
\ nity to study at home under the 

personal instruction of leading 

srofessors in our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricultural, C clal, i 
and C School b h 

Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 















John F. Genung, Ph. D.. Write today for a free copy of our 
Professor of English hty-page catalogue. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued | 


grade (or nearly as bad as that) things are quite apt to get dull and 
need livening up. It was truly amazing how quickly time passed 
in February, almost too quickly for us to get our work all done. 
Then a small school is very small indeed if even one pupil is 
absent or tardy. But all the pupils were here every morning while 
we were making the books; for it was during the first half hour 
that we learned and copied the poems for the books, discussed 
lans, etc. 
7 Each planned his own cover design. Of course the little ones had 
to have some help. I enclose copies of the designs chosen. 
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| different parts. Some of it, of course, they did not remember 


Aiter the covers were done we vegan on the stories. On one 
morning I told them the story ; the next morning I called on each 
to tell it, then the four older ones wrote it out, and I selected the 
best one to copy in the books, Each Chapter is written in many 


from my telling but looked up and read it for themselves before 
they retold it. : 

Then they looked up all the poems about Washington that they 
could find and we selected such as we wanted and learned them. 
I purchased the following half-cent Perry Pictures to illustrate the 
books with: 

Martha Washington, Washington Elm, Washington Monument, 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, Washington at Trenton, Wash- 
ington and Lafayette at Mt. Vernon, Equestrian Statue of Wash- 
ington, his Tomb; also large pictures of Washington and Mt. Ver- 
non for the fronts of the books, 

Then after we had planned the first pages and the different 
chapters we made the books. 

The part in the last chapter, by Theo. Parker, was used as dicta- 
tion exercises, as they were written directly on the pages that were 
to go in the books it is surprising how few mistakes were made. 

The children themselves thought of adding some ‘‘tributes’’ of 
their own. Of course the little ones had only a few things in 
their books but they can tell ‘‘a whole lot’’ about Washington. 

This may not be of any inierest to anyone eise but we had a lot 
of fun doing it and I thought you might like to see one of the 
books. 

Are you going to tell us about making a New York State book- 
let, or has it been in the Instructor already and I haven’t seen it? 

We are making a wild flower booklet now which bids fair to be 
more interesting than the other. 

—Mrs. HK. P. Ricu, Caneadea, N. Y. 

[Yes, I'll try to take up the New York State Booklet soon. This 
mouth I want the space for the Club members’ ietters. Do send 
tne your flower booklet, for I am sure the other H. O. As. will want 
one like it.—PRESIDENT. ] 


. From a Clubite Across the Sea 
A Bead Calendar 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Last New Year I made a bead calender for each class by means 
of which the children could see how the winter days were passing 
and how each one brouglit us nearer to Spring. 

At one end of a piece of fine string I tied a large green bead, 
and told the children it should stand for the first day in March. 
Above it I threaded black beads for, February days and white ones 
for January days, with a red one for each Sunday. 

The children then counted,how many days it would be until 
Spring, and every morning they took off one bead (on Monday 
three) and told how many davs were left. Very often I asked 
‘‘What do the white beads stand for’’ (‘‘ January days’’) ‘‘ What do 
the black beads stand for?'’ etc., and called attention hopefully to 
the shortening string of winter days and the nearness of Spring. 
(Alas! When Spring came it was barely distinguishable from 
Winter !) . 

Holiday Post Cards 

Before a holiday I ascertain which children are leaving the town, 
and ask them to bring back picture post cards showing the places 
they visit. 

After the holiday the cards are looked at and talked over; the 
name of the giver is written across a corner of each, and then they 
are fastened, with small drawing pins, to the panels of our low 








HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 2.2728, cise 








cupboards, as close as they can be placed. They make a pretty ef- 
fect and can easily be examined by the children. 


| Short Vowel Sounds 


| For our lower classes, I make a sort of picture on brown paper 
orasmall blackboard which I find very useful in teaching the 
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NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


of others to work for him. 

Common school education sufficient. 40,000 
appointments yearly in Railway Mail 
, Customs, Internal Revenue, and 
other branches of U.S. service, Philippines 
and Panama. Full particulars free con- 
cerning tions, salaries, examinations 
Ietiok Gustin’ ese? NAFIONAL 

ui 

NDENCE INSTI- 


TUTE, 41-70 Second Natl. Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


MA in each town to ride and exhibit sample Fy model. Write 


MS insite Bosman: $10 to $27 
he with Coaster Brakes and frameY root tires. 
i i297 aP9,i20 MODELS $7 to $12 


\ } BEST MAKES... 
\ if pole, Secon d-Han d Wheels 
make. mode. ry as new 
> Ri Great Factory Clearing Sale. ¢ J3to$8 
+ hip on without .@ cent 
iB ictostt, poo the 1D Free Trial 
coaster-brakes, 
and sundries, half us 
our catalogue and offer. 
ee Dept. S28, 
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SHORT STORIES—Ic to 5c a Word 
We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com- 
mission; we criticise and revise them and te! 
you where to sell them. Story-Writing and Jour. 
nalism taught by mail. Send for free book|«t, 
“Writing for Profii:” tells how and gives proof, 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WRITING 








’ y Se The New Art Silk Eme 
Aplin LAA TILE broidery. Send 25 cts. for a 
(Agee aoe a beautiful Cushion Top on heavy white embroid- 
=F 4) be @ ery material, size 18x18.Any monogram desired, 
E »f 33 and we will give you Free enough Art Silk to 
3} Ce J ) ba—@ work it, This Special Offer is made to introduce 
SS y ArtSilk the wonderful new embroidery material 
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as this is worth a great deal more than wecharge 


Aaa Aw: 
ibd ans you. Deflance Art Co.,48 W. B’way, New York, 












Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
decay. Endo by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and a delightful 
unct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
ube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO., 
216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 








| short vowel sounds. With colored chalks I draw an apple, with 

big A before it and little a after it; below this, an egg with E 
| and e; then an ink bottle, with I and i; then an orange with O 
| and o, and finally an umbrella with U and u. 

This chart I used daily, until the short sounds are quite familiar. 
| The usual drill is:— 

“That is—?’’? ‘fA,’? ‘That is—?'’ ‘‘a.’? ‘‘ThHe short sound of 
| A is—?’’(Teacher points to A and waits for children to give sound, 
| then repeats question for small a, and goes on, pointing to pic- 
ture) ‘‘As if we are going to say—?’’ ‘‘Apple.’’ 

The same form is gone through with the other vowels, in turn, 
} and when the children are familiar with the sounds they are allowed 
to say the sounds without the names and are only referred to the 
pictures when they are at fault. 





| —A., Dudley, England. 

| {We cordially invite our English cousin to call again. Perhaps 
| ‘fA’? can ‘‘ write up’’ for our Club Travel Deép’t some historical 
items of interest in regard to her section of England.—PRESIDENT. ] 





° observances will be very general in the 
Lincoln Day schools this centennial year, and Lin- 
coin literature will be largely used. We furnish fine Lincoln 
Souvenirs and Programs, also Lincoln literature in our school 
classics and in our library books. Read our fuller announce- 








ments elsewhere in this.issne. 


ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This is a fair 
illustration 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the repro- 
duced photo- 
graphs we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





Full Size 4 1-4x6 ins. 

This reproduction was made from a photograph 
which cost $4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. 
You could not tell the difference between the original 
andthereproduction. Manytimesthe reproductions 
are really much better thau the original, from the 
fact that we use better materials, better paper and 
better mounts than are used by photographers geu- 
erally. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 
size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our ‘‘G-2,” and it is 414x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 354x7% inches. Thecards are white or ash 
gray as desired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 
Larger 3izes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE~—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 

50 CENTS A DOZEN. We make smaller photographs 
(Mounts 3 x 4 inches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen. 


FILMS DEVELOPED. Rates 10 cts. upward, accord- 
ing to size of film, Send for circular containing price list. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon 4 post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured, 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








A Helpful Hint 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In a teachers’ magazine, some time ago, I found a number of 
puzzles on cities in Europe. For instance, ‘‘To wander’’ was 
Romie. 

My seventh grade class was studying Europe at that time. One 
day I put the puzzles on the board and telling the children to turn 
to the map of Europe I gave them half an hour to solve them. 
This proved so interesting that on the next Monday I announced 
that we wowld make our puzzles for the next time. They worked 
on the puzzles during odd moments after their lessons had been 
prepared. This also furnished busy work for those pupils who 
always learn their lessons so quickly and have to wait ou the 
slower ones. On Friday I put the best on the board and let the 
others solve them, I found tliat the standard in political geog- 
raphy was increased fully ten. per cent. Most of the children of 
this school work in the fruit during the summer months and I 
utilize the knowledge they gain this way in two or three Language 
lessons. 

The younger children help pick or cut fruit. I have them de- 
scribe. the fruit, tell when it ripens and anything else they can. 
Sometimes I have them illustrate it. The older children work in 
packing houses or canneries, They tell how the fruit is graded, 
packed and to what markets it is sent. I have had splendid arti- 
cles on grapes, figs, olives, oranges, peaches, etc. 

Other children work in dairies or in lumber mills in the moun- 
tain and they have mucli to tell. 

It is not only a pleasure and help to the children but I have 
learned many things myself. 





—MABEI, GUINN, J[,indsay, Calif. 
[1 should like some of the best papers on fruit, etc., which your 

pupils have prepared. I think they could prove interesting to otlier 

Clubites. So 1 cordially invite you to call again.—PRESIDENT. | 


Recreation Department 


Geographical Puzzles 


. Where is the country that shivers? 

The country that weeps? 

The country each larder can boast? 

. The country that’s verdant? 

The country that’s coined ? 

. The country preferred for a roast? 
Where’s the dangerous city? 

. The pungent city? 

. The city teetotallers choose? 

io. The perfumed city? 

il. The rolling city? 

i2, The city which could furnish the shoes? 
13. Where’s the city that roamed wild and free? 
i4. The city that is part of a beat? 

The city that always can float? 


MRD & 
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15. 
i6. Where’s the peak that’s not short? 
17. The mount without hair? 


i8, 
1g. 
20. 
2I. 


22 


The mount ever clear and serene? 
The peak that’s a fish? 
The mount that some wear? 
The peak neither yellow nor greei? 
Where’s the peerless lake? 
The growling lake? 
The lake never seen on a plain? 
The condiment lake? 
The timid lake? ' 
The lake often bound with a chain? 
Where’s the river-tor-babies? 
The river that-barks? 

30. The river as heavy as lead? 

31. The tranquii river? 

32. The scented river? 

33. The river the school boys dread? 

34. Where’s the fisherman’s cape? 
: 35- The cheerful cape? 
. The cape we approach with dismay? 
. The cape never clouded? 


22, 
24. 
25. 
26, 
28, 
2g. 





38. The precious cape? 

39. The eape said when you sail far away? 

40. Where's the foolish isles? 

41. The frozen isle? 

42. The isles for the lowly and great? 

43. The quarrelsome isle? 

44. The singing isles? 

5. The isle for a hermit’s estate? 

ANSWERS 

Tt. Chili, 2. Wales. 3. Greece. 4. Greenland. 5. Guinea. 6. 
Turkey. 7. Lyon. 8. Cayenne. g. Watertown. 10. Cologne, 
tl. Wheeling. 12. Morocco, 13. Buffalo. 14. Hull. 15. Cork. 
16. Long’s. 17. Bald. 18, Fairweather. 19. Pike’s. 20. Hood. 
21. Blue, 22. Superior. 23. Bear. 24. Seal. 25. Salt. 
26. Erie, 27. Slave. 28. Milk. 29. Dog. 30. Stone. 31. Peace. 
32. Oder, 33. Licking. 34. Cod. 35. Good Hope. 36. Danger. 


37. Clear. 38. Sable. 39. Farewell. 4o. Scilly. 41. Iceland. 
42. Society. 43. Ireland. 44. Canary. 45 Isle of Man. 
Author unknown. ; 
—Marvy KE. HoutcuHins, Farmdale, Ohio. 
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66 ; ? 99 or your choice of five | 
A Fighting Chance hundred other recent 
and popular novels, given as a reward for securing subscriptions to 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS—one book for each 
subscription, postage extra. These books are the regular cloth 
bound editions, formerly sold at $1.50, One novel for each sub- 
scription secured. Ask for list of titles, also of other books given 
Spremiums. F. A. OWEN PuBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





RMAL INSTRUCTOR 


YOU MUST RAISE YOUR GRADE OF 
EFFICIENCY 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAiL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG REVIEWS 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. S. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookk Elementary Economica 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 
Physica! Geography 

lusic Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing ° Botany 


ACADEMIC DEPT. —EACH SuBJECT is 4 CouRSsE 
Arithmetic Second Year Latin 





To meet the demand for better qualified teachers. Certificate re- 
quirements are becoming more rigid and many teachers who have 
neglected their opportunities for advancement have been found 
wanting at recent examinations, This should be both an encourage- 
ment and a warning toyou, The reduction in the number of teach 
ers increases your chances fur advancement if you are prepared 
when the test of efficiency comes. Your next examination may 
be that test. Will you advance to a better position and more sal- 
ary or will you be a victim of inadequate preparation which means 
loss of your position ? Your neglect NOW may mean your misfor- 
tune later. Recent laws passed by several state legisiatures have 
raised requ‘rements for certificates and this winter other states are 
practically sure to take similar action. 


WE WILL POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 


That if you will enroll for a course of study under our direction, 
and do your part of the work as faithfully as we shal! do our part, 
you will accomplish just what you have in mind in the way of bet. 
eres for your school work, Ours is THE TEACHERS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, and inten years’ service we have 











































Plane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 

Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
Genera! History 













































Grammar J Practical Rhetoric demonstrated our get to give more than good value for the rea- 
eee nae enatel A aah Amer, Litecature sonable tuition fees paid us. Our credits are accepted at many oi 
Botany the best resident schools, excusing the holder from entrance ex- 


Elementary Agriculture , a 
Algebra aminati Particulars upon request. 

Normal review courses, Primary Methods, and fifteen strong Aca- 
demic, or high school subjects, all written especially for teachers. 
Write us today, stating your needs. 


Ancient History 
Med. and Modern History 
United States History 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary Methods 











Geometry 
First Year Latin 


COMMERCIAL DEPT. 


Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
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INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Norma! Instructor—f'eb. 






380-386 WABASH AVENUE, 



















Webster’s New %8° Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE 
with each of the first hundred orders 


Tremendous Price Reduction—an Overwhelming Bargain—An extraordinary HALF PRICE offer 
MAGNIFICENT 1909 EDITION OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


FIRST IN WEALTH OF LEARNING, FIRST IN WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY, LATEST IN DATE OF PUBLICATION 


Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding, 10,000 double-column pages, loo superb maps, 
37,000 biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of rarest beauty, 











A Home University 
A College Education 
A Huge Library 


ALWAYS THE GREATEST 


in the World. TODAY the $1.00 Secures the Set 


CHEAPEST in the World Sent Free for Examination 
THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS, AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE APPROACHED 




















You have always meant to get an Eucyclopedia—every intelligent man doe NOW {8S THER TIME. The 
possession of this latest and greatest Of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years ahead of your less enterpris- 
ing neighbor, 

Other books tell you about ONE thing; this tells yon KVERYTHING, It covers every phase of human 
knowledge, discovery, experience and beliet. It records every step in the stately march of humau progress. It 
covers all epochs of literature, all forms of government, all systems of religion All gallant deeds and stirring 
scenes, all victories of brain and brawn, all marvels of science and invention, all the glorions achievements 
that have miade history luminous and civilization possible are found in the ten thousand ‘iteeming payes ot 
these splendid volumes, Can YOU afford to du without it? 

Its Matchless Authority The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its contribu- 
* tors. Its writersinclude such meu of world-wide fame as Matthew 
Arnold, James Bryce, Johu Morley, Audrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon Farrar, Edmund Gosse, 
john Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Sir Norman 
Lockyer, Thorold Rogers, Saiutsbury, Swinburue, Simou Newcomb, john Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, N.I 
with hun- Feb. 9 


john Bach McMaster, Admiral Melville, Thomas B, Reed, Carroll Wright; and these 
dreds of others equally famous give it an authority so overwhelming, so incomparable 
reigus without a rival in the realm of scholarship 


that it tHE 
KOOKLOVERS 
SOCTETY 





. . . q fo emphasize the issue of the 1909 edition of this magnificent 
Special Hali Price Oifer. work we ure making for # limited time only a special intro 156 Fifth Ave, 
ductory offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price. The New York 


cloth set we price at $37, the half morocco at 46, Morever, with each of the first hundred orders 
to reaeh as we will send absolutely FREE Webster's Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, retail 
ing regularly at $8.5). It is bound in Full sheep, marbled edges, goid stamped and indexed, 
This combination of the world’s most famous Encyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary 
gives you a magnificent reference library of enormous extent and unmatchable value, 
Send No Money Nolv. «i's lete. wet for five d 
J wi ship you a « omp éte set tor five days 

ey i FREE examination You can return 
them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give you entire satisfaction We pay all 
transportation charges. Should vou desire to murchase, then send us $1.00 as first 
ya4yment and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month for the cloth and 
50 per month for the half moroeco. 
tory sets will vanish like mayic. It 


Do Not Delay. opportunity of a life-time. Enrich your 


mind, adorn your library, delight your family with this stupendous 
work, Write . Remember, No risk! No obligation! You 
purchase only if satisfied. 


Please send me for ex 
amination prepaid, a 
complete set of the New 
Americanized Eneyelopedia in 
half morocco binding at your 
, SPECIAL HALF PRICE offer of 
$46.00. If the set is satisfactory, 
I agree to pay upon the purchase 
price the sum of $1.00in cash within 
tive days after receipt of goods, and 
$2.50 each month thereafter for eighteen 
months. Title to remain in the Bookloy 
ers Society until full purchase price has 
been paid. If the books are not satisfactory, 
1 am to notify you promptly and hold them 
subject to your order, Also send me Webster's 
New Eneyelopediec Dictionary, which I am to receive 
absolutely FREE should I retain the set. 


Sign and mail the attached coupoa and we 


At these phenomenal prices, the introduc 


is le 


Name 


Address . 


If you prefer the cloth edition alter $46.00 to $87.00 and 
#2.0 each month to $2.00 


aceaneiememait 


6 FIFTH AVENUR 
W YORK CITY 


The Booklovers Society : 
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E RBROOKEC Os 


Every Ester- 
brook pen is sure 
to give satisfac- 
tion. 

A style for every 
writer. 

LOTTE Vela‘amatt-be-tee 
teed by a half-cen- 
tury s reputation. 

At all stationers. 


The Esterbrook Stee! Pen Mfg. Co 


26 John St., New York 











ILLUSTRATORS and CARTOONISTS 

Earn $25 to $100 a week. Send for free 

booklet, *‘ Money in Drawing’’; tells how we 

teach illustrating by mail, Our students sell 

their work. Women succeed as well as men, 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

107 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAKE 
MONEY 
DRAWING 





We Will Bring You 


A FORTUNE 


FROM THE GREAT 


YAKIMA VALLEY 


IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 
It is waiting for you there, where 


Irrigated Orchard 


pay from $1,000 to $2,500 an acre per yéar, All 
you have to do is to make easy monthly pay- 
ments, No trouble for you; no worry; no inter- 
est; no taxes; no severing of home ties; no 
roughing itin anew country. Just stay where 


you are; continue your present work; make the 


required payments and we will do all the work; 
attend to all the details and bring you a 


Big Annual Income 


from these irrigated orchards, which are culti- 


vated by the best experts in the world. Write 
today for our free literature. A postal card will 
do, It will tell you how you may secure a BIG 
INCOME, absolutely guaranteed to you and 
secured by the land. We want you to have this 
literature. Write for it today, to our eastern 
office as follows: 


LAND LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
2192 Central Bld’g, Rochester, N. Y. 





HOURS OF 


Give Us rain Sven AND 


And We Will 

Gi Y Your Choice Of Books 

ive ou Five Thousand 

Simply ask your teacher friends and ac- 
quaintances to allow you to send in their sub- 
scription to Normal Instructor and Primarv 
Plans, also orders for Seeley’s Question Book 
and Every Day Plans. 


Ask for list of books and terms. 
Cash Commission paid if preferred. 


‘ F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Time 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


How One County Superintendent Does 


County Superintendent O. H. Bénson of Wright 
County, Iowa, issued a circular to his teachers at the 
beginning of the year, which contains suggestions 
valuable for teachers in other counties than his. The 
circular says: 

President Roosevelt is anxious to have the county 
superintendent and teachers in Iowa take up a cam- 
paign for the betterment of our rural. schools and 
country life in general. In this we are all interested 
aud I believe that you, asa teacher, will be glad to 
carry out the following suggestions for your district :— 

I. Call a meeting ofall the patrons and friends of 
your school district for some evening during the 
month of January or the first two weeks in 
February. 

II. Appointa chairman and secretary of the meeting. 
III. Furnish three or four selections of music trom 
your school: . 

IV. Begin program at 7:30 P. M.-and havea general 
discussion on. the following subjects:—(Ask 
certain ones to open the discussions so that every 
subject will receive consideration. ) 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


J. Our rural schools, how can we make them of 
greater value? 

II. Why do so many farmer boys leave the farm for 
city life? 

III. Do we need better schools and equipment? 

IV. How secure good roads? Value of the King Drag 
to Wright County Roads. 

V. Farmers organizations for mutual benefit and’ 
protection. 

VI. Rented secure better results from hired help on the 

arm? 
VII. Better postal service in Rural Districts, 
VIII. Cleanliness on the farm. 
IX. Stock feeding, time, method, etc. 

X. Shall we reduce the number of schools in our 
township from nine to five and run a three-room 
graded school in the center, and tis give every 
child an opportunity to take at least two years 
of high-school work in the home school without 
tuition? 

This meeting will serve a threefold purpose, viz., 


I. To secure a greater co-operation between the 
school and home, teacher and parent. 
II. To give you an opportunity to get acquainted 
with the parents and friends of your pupils. 
III. To awaken a real interest and efficiency in the 
improvement of rural life. 


In this Couniy the Eighth Grade Examination Ques- 


| tions for last May on Agriculture and Home Kco- 


nomics, were as follows: 


Note.—Passing grade in this subject will be accepted 
as a substitute for drawing or music. If you wish to 


| write in all subjects, your grade in this will be aver- 


aged to raise your grade in the ten regular subjects. 
‘*A’’ division of questions is for the boys and ‘‘B’’ is 
for the girls. 
(Answer all.) 

1. (a) Explain fully when and how to sow oats, 
plant potatoes and raise onions. 

(b) Tell* how a woman, may, by care of the home, 
prevent disease. ‘ 

2. (a) Explain the different parts of a plant and teil 


| how the plant grows. 


(b) Same as above. 

3. (a) Define the following: Tilling, loam, and 
humus soil. 

(b) Why is it necessary to use yeast and thoroughly 


| knead the dough in order to make good bread? Ex- 
| plain fully. 


4. (a) Name as many of the native trees as you can, 
and explain the value of trees to an agricultural 


country. 
(b) Name the different kinds of food products neces- 


| sary as food for all parts of our body, and tell why all 


| tion, 





food should be well cooked, 

5. (a) Explain fully the relation of good ventila- 
cleanliness and kindness to success in stock 

raising. 

(b) Give reasons why tiie home should be made an 
attractive and interesting place. 

6. (a) Tell what you can about the following: 
rotation of crops, itrigation, testing milk, butter fat, 
and silage. 

(b) What is the danger of sleeping in a room that 1s 
damp and not properly ventilated? 

7. (a) Explain fully the value of regular and well 
balanced feed ration for the stock. 

(b) How may we best protect house plants from 
irreguiarity of form and possible disease? _ 

8. (a) Explain fully how potatoes should be planted 
and how the scab disease may be prevented. 

(b) What is the value of fruit as a food? 
fruits common to this locality. 

g. (a) Explain what a graft is and how it is made. 

(b) Explain fuliy the process of caring for milk and 
cream during hot weather. 

10, (a) Name and describe some of the common 
weeds of this country. 

(b) ExPlain fully the necessity of keeping utensils 
clean and dry and the cellar free from decayed veg- 
etables and other foreign matter. 


Name 


ee 
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Schools Aid in Consumption Fight 


The National Association for the Study and -Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, in a recent bulletin, gave many 
statements, showing how, as a result of the great cam- 
paign against tuberculosis now. being carried on 
thronghout the.world, the public schools in tlfe United 
States are taking a large part in teaching to the chil- 
dren the nafure, causes; dangers and prevention of 
consumption. A text-book entittled ‘‘Simple Lessons 
on Tuberculosis or Consumption’’ has just been placed 
in the seventh and eighth grades of the District of 
Columbia. The Massachusetts educational authorities, 
acting under a law of the Legislature of 1908, are es- 
tablishing courses of instruction on tuberculosis in al] 
of: the schools of the State. In Boston a school for 
consumptives was opened under private auspices in 
July, it being the intention to keep. it open for the 
summer months only, but so successful were the re- 
sults of this work that the city school -authorities re- 
cently decided to take over the work and set aside a 
permanent building for this purpose. In Pittsburg a 
similar scliool was opened in September, and thie 
marked benefits which the cluldren have already 
received from this ‘training have led to its enlarge- 
ment. The Board of Education of New York City has 
just granted a teacher to the Bellevue Hospital Day 
Camp for the purpose of co1:ducting a school there, 
and a consumptive teacher has been secured to teach 
the consumptive children. This school will be con- 
ducted on the deck of an old ferry-boat. In all of 
these schools the children are kept in the open air ali 
day long. Most of the buildings used are opened on 


_three sides and are so consiructed as to fnrnish un- 


limited supplies of fresh air withoutdraughts. Desks, 
blackboards and other paraphenalia are provided in 
these schools just the same asin the regular institu- 
tions. The children study and recite in the open air, 
even during the coldest weather, and the percentage 
of colds among them is far smalier than among chil- 
dren in the ordinary public schools. In most of these 
fresii-air schools soapstones are provided for keeping 
»the feet warm in cold weather. 

In addition to these specially conducted schools 
severai of the States have required that the important 
facts about tuberculosis be taught in the lower grades 
of the public institutions. Michigan was the first State 
to adopt measures of this kind. By an act of 1895, 
the public schools are required to give instruction on 
the nature of tuberculosis and other infectious dis- 
eases. In+New Jersey progressive steps are being 
taken by teaching the children in the schools a set ot 
aphorisms on consumption. In Massachusetts a section 
on the nature, dangers and prevention of consumption, 
is being inserted in all of the physioiogies. In the 
District of Columbia a speciai text-book has been pro- 
vided in which instruction is given concerning sleep- 
ing in the open air, the dangers of spitting, the way 
to prevent consumption and other kindred topics. 
Dallas, Tex., is the latest city to adopt the method 
ot teaching children about consumption in the schiools, 
and a ‘‘ Tuberculosis Primer’' has been placed in the 
hands of every pupil in the public schools. In 
North Carolina a separate section on- tuberculosis, 
placed in all the physiologies, is tanght to all of the 
children. In Baltimore steps are being taken to carry: 
ona systematic campaign of education among the 
school children by means of lectures and circulars. 
Many other cities are following this plan. 





Favoring a Secretary of Education in 
the Cabinet 


At a recent convention of the National Socicty for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education at Atlanta, 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, the Commissioner of 
Education, addressed the Society. Speaking on Indus- 
trial Art he said in part: 

‘*The commercial advantage in the near future will 
rest with the nation that can make the finest combina- 
tion of science and art, the finest combination of 
inventive skiil with beauty of design and workman- 
ship. Science and art will have to work together to 
this end. Except for an occasional freak or a still 
more occasional genius, our main reliance for artistic 
performance must bs a class of workers and designers 
wlio have ideas focussed by training and training 
backed up by ideas. Industrial training alone, and 
particularly industriai training under teachers wilo 
themselves have been narrowly trained and _ never 
educated, will utterly fail to give us that great army 
of producers in the field of the finer manufactures 
which will be needed to supply demands that have 
already begun to appear. Our industriai education 
must be carried forward in the full sweep of our great 
systems of schooling for intelligence, schooling for 
character, schooling for citizenship, if they would 
keep from falling into a petty, mechanical, unproduc- 
tive routine.’’ 

A resolution was unanimously adopted by the Society 
recommending to Congress the enactment of such 
legislation as will greatiy increase the scope and im- 
portance of the United States Bureau of Education am 
will enable it to render immediate and effective aid 
in the promotion of industrial and agricultural educa- 
tion. he Society also recommended changeing the 
Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior 
to the Department of Education, thus making its h 
a cabinet officer. 
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Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 


(A pantomime suited to a Lincoln, Washington or any patriotic. 
program) 


Arranged by Grace B. Faxon 

Any number of boys and girls may take part in this pantomime. 
Fiftee is a. good number, if the stage is large enough to accommo- 
date them. The girls may dress in ordinary dresses or in white, 
with bunting sashes and tiny flags in their hair. The boys may 
wear regulation suits with a bunting sash fastened over the cliest. 

Arrange the actors on the stage with the smallest in front. In 
rehearsing, tell each one to watch his own gestures, and not to 
allow his gaze to wander. 

The words of the song may. be sung by a soloist or a quartette 
concealed from the view of the audience. The song should be 
sung with spirit. A cornet accompaniment to a piano will add 
greatly to the effectiveness of the selection. 

The actors should stand with their hands hanging at the side 
through the opening musical introduction, but they should hold 
the last pose of a'stanza through the musical interlude between the 
stanzas and go directly into the first pose of the next stanza. 


‘*O Columbia, the gem of the ocean,’’ 


(Stand with weight on balls of feet. Extend both hands palms 
up. Let the face express admiration and enthusiasm. ) 


‘The home of the brave and the free,”’ 


(Step back with left foot. 
shoulder, palm toward audience. 
chest. Lift head high.) 


‘*The shrine of each patriot’s devotion,’’ 
Clasp both hands at chest.) 
‘fA world offers homage to thee.’’ 


Bring the right hand high over 
Lay the left hand flat on the 


(Return left foot to place. 


(Throw both hands front at shoulder level, palms up. The 
weight is forward. ) 
‘‘Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view;’’ 


(Lay left arm across chest; hold the right hand in front of the 
body at chest with eves fixed steadily on the palin of the hand, as 
though reading a document.) 


‘*Thy banners make tyranny tremble, . 
When borne by the red, whiie and blue.’’ 


(Retain left arm, and fold the right over it across the chest. 
The face is stern.) 


Chorus— 
‘* When borne by the red, white and blue,’’ 


(Left hand drops at side. The right is carried ascending at right 
oblique, palm of the hand toward: midfront: the weight is ‘for- 
ward.) 

‘When borne by the red, white and blue.’’ 

(Turn the palm of the right hand over so that it is toward 

audience. The eyes are raised and fixed on the right hand.) 


‘*Thy banners make tyranny tremble,’’ 
(Fold both arms acr6ss ‘chest, with a stern facial expression. ) 
‘*When borne by the red, white and blue.’’ 


(Let the left hand drop at the side; raise the right again at 
right oblique, paim toward, the mid-front; carry weight to the 
toes; let the eyes be concentrated on ‘hand ; hold the pose steadily 
through the musical interlude. ) 


‘*When war winged its wide desolation,”’ 


(Bring down the right hand to mid-front at chest level, palm 
down, and carry the left up, palm down, beside the right hand, 
then let both hands separate widely, carrying them slowly around 
to sides. The weight is on the balls of the feet.) 


‘* And threatened the land to deform,’’ 


(Clinch both hands tight and bring them-up in front ot each 
shoulder. Step back with the right foot, with defiant expression.) 


‘‘The ark then of freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia, rode safe thro’ the storm ;’’ 


(Bring right foot into place. Take a deep inspiration, and tay 


both hands flat on high chest. ) 


‘With her garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew,”’ 


(Let the left hand fall to side and the right describe a circle 
over the right shoulder. ) 


‘*With her flag proudly floating before her, 
The boast of the red, white and blue.’’ 


(Carry right, hand slowly ascending at right oblique, eyes-in 
Sane direction ; palm is down.) 


Chorus— 


‘The boast of the red, white and blue, 
The boast of the red, white and blue,”’ 


(Bring the right hand back over shoulder, so that the -arm is 
Perfectly vertical. Step back with the left foot. Take this pose 
th line ope and hold steadily, with flashing eyes through the next 
ine. ) Sate 


‘*With her flag proudly floating before her,’’ 


(Bring left foot into place. Carry right hand out to high right 
oblique, palm toward audience. ) 


‘‘The boast of the red, white and blue."’ “a 


(Take preceding pose; that is, with right hand held at fullest 
arm's length vertica: from shoulder ; the head is raised high. The 


(Continued on page 38) 





To advertise our wonderful HAIR GROWING 
GROW preparations where they are at preseut pnknown. 


defra: 
Rhodes Rejuvenator Restores Gray Hair—Makes It 
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$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
f educative; special employment contract. Write for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 
x THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

106 The Baldwin, 


LearnManicuring nome 


Easy tolearn. Operators in big demand. 
Good pay. Refined, genteel work; will 

quickly make a future for you. 
) Establish a business of your own. 
Full particulars free. Write today. 


The Brindley Manicure School 
7159 Washington St. Suite 11, Chicago 


we offer cash prizes—$500 in GOLD; 
Whether you ere, cutarely bald, ce have just be- 
gun to lose your hair, or never having had mach; 

YOUR w wish it luxuriant, OU SHAVE AN 


EQUAL CHANCE to earn a smal! fortune, and 
HAIR in any case will GROW LUXURIANT HAIR to 
AND 





Indianapolis, Ind. 





pay you for yourtrouble. We find that each new 
patient is the means of sending us_so many oth- 
ers that we can easily afford to pay large sums for 
new patients. Write today! e particulars are 


free, but if you will enclose 5c. to help us pay 
postage, we will send you a trial treatment_con- 
sisting of a bottle of Hair Grower, a box of Dand- 


$500 raff Cure, a bar of Terebene Soap and a book on 











the care of the hair, which will enable you to be- 
come a Hair Specialist yourself. All this sent 
free in sealed package if you wil! send 5c. to help 


it Address 
A, E RHODES €O., HAIR AND SCALP SPECIALISTS, LOWELL, MASS. 





Grow—$1,00 bottle. 











GRAND PRizE GONTEST 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 
of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 40 os cent. as 
ood as the copinal, it will win.an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
IX MONTHS, Sng esd the work of the most prominent artists of the country. , 
No Money Required tg Win a Prize —It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen andink. See 
how well you can do it. If you area prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you willsend your drawing to-day, we will-tell you whether you possess this talent. 
If your drawing is even 4o percent.as good as the original, you have this natural 
ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 237, Scranton, Pa. 























in a dictionary is something you can depend upon, some place to which 
you can go for the meaning of all words; good clear print; fullness in 
' definition; everyday terms and uses of words and the pronunciation 





WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


THE ONLY NEW AND COMPLETE WEBSTER DICTIONARY ISSUED SINCE 1890 
BEAUTIFUL CLEAR TYPE Re-Edited Throughout. Printed from New Plates: THOUSANDS OF NEW WORDS 


Nota reprint or a photographic reproduction, but an entirely new Webster's Dictionary that defines more 
words than any previous Webster. We invite special attention to the fact that the latest previous 
complete Webster is now 1S years old, and, as a consequence, is quite out of date, 





Webster’s Universal is absolutely authorative, strictly up-to-date, later, better and more reliable than any other so-called 
“complete” or *tunabridged” dictionary of the English Language. Confusion in the public mind on these points can operate 
only to your and our disadvantage. Be sure that the dictionary you purhcase ts entitled Webster's “Universal.” Insist upen 
it and take no other. 


THE ONE GREAT DICTIONARY BY WHICH ALL OTHERS ARE MEASURED 


Itis the Best and most Practical, as well as the Latest Complete Dictionary of the English Language. giving the Spelling, 
Pronunciation, Etymology, and Detinitious of Words, together with thousands of Illustrations, 
’ It contains also, among other special features, 
] A MODERN GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 

A DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS with the titles of their 
Principal Works, 

A DICTIONARY OF NOTED NAMES IN STANDARD 
FICTION, Mythology, Legends, etc., Serving as a Key to Liter- 
ary Allusions. 

A DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS, Phrases, Note- 
worthy Sayings and Colloquial Expressions from the Latin, 
Greek and Modern Languages, used in Current Literature 
~ OORT |. || ‘ . A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF SCRIPTURE 

WI — iit” PROPER NAMES, with their Meaning, and Place in the 

DSTER'S f c ; Bible in which they are to be found. 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
LATIN PROPER NAMES. 

A DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIATIONS AND’ CON- 
TRACTIONS Commonly Used in Writing and Printing. 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 

SIGNS AND SYMBOLS Used in Writing and Printing, 

MARKS USED IN PROOFREADING. 

VALUES OF STANDARD FOREIGN COINS. 

A LIST OF AMENDED SPELLINGS Recommended by 
the Philological Society of London and the American Philolog- 
ical Association, 

A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO FAULTY DICTION 
(which no other Webster ever contained, treating over 1000 sub- 
jects.) A feature of incalculable value. 

A COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD Consisting of 
64 Beautiful Maps Printed in Colors. 


2205 PAGES, 2500 ILLUSTRATIONS, NEW 
COLORED PLATES AND TABLES 


UNIVERSAL 
Dy, TION 


























tised by those who speak the best English—and they pogeoutns the The 

same set of people in all parts of the world, no matter where they are, whether in Australia, England, [ndia or the 
United States—as well as the pronunciation most commonly in use in your own country. All this and much more Saalfield 
you will find in this absolutely new and up-to-date WEBSTER'S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 

This Dictionary was prepare’! by over one hundred Educators, Specialists and other Scholars under the Publishing 
Chief Editorship of THOS. H. RUSSELL, LL. B. Com an 

WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTONARY excels all others in those features which make a dictionary Pp y> 
most desirable, for the reason that good jugdment and unlimited common sense have been used through- Ak Ohi 
out its preparation both editorially and from the mechanical standpoint. ron, 0. 


is work is handsomely and subtantially bound with the best materials that can be selected for 

durability with flexible back which opens perfectly flat and makes the book easy to consult. This 
Dictionary is so new that you need to look ia but one place for a word, and that is, its alphabetic 
order. The work has no saapretenst—hecnuep it needs none, for it is complete, unabridged and 
up-to-date from every possible standpoint. 

TO FULLY DESCRIBE WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTONARY within the limits of this 
space is utterly impossible. An examination of the work itself is necessary to realize its 
superiority over all other dictionaries of the English language. 


The Saalfield Publishing Co,, 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Please send to me one 
WEBSTER'S UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY full law sheep 
binding, indexed, for 5 days’ 
free examination. If satisfac- 
tory, I agree to pay $2.00 down 
within 5 days after its receipt, and 
$2.00 per month for 5 months. If not 
satisfactory, I will notify you within 
5 days and hold the book subject to your 
order. 


ADDRHSS wivcccccsscccsiecsecccsgesn gee egos shcccasceqhed cosdec 














36 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Every Day PLANs 


FOR ALL GRADES . 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe of the Piqua, Ohio, Schools. 


The Most Attractibe and Useful Set of 
Books Eber Published for Teachers. 
VOLUME I - AUTUMN PLANS 40c VOLUME III - SPRING PLANS 40c 


VOLUME II - WINTER PLANS 40c VOLUME IV - GENERAL PLANS 40c 
THE SET COMPLETE—4 VOLS.—$1.50 


A Word About the Contents of Every Day Plans 


USIC. Each number contains at least five new songs—the words not always new but the music written exclusively for 
N these books and cannot be found elsewhere. The songs are suited to the season and to pupils of different ages. If 
you want something especially pleasing try ‘The Singaway Bird’’ in the Autumn number, the ‘Christmas Carol’’ in the Winter 


SUMMER. NUMBER 





number, or ‘‘Sleepy Song’’ and ‘Union and Liberty’’ in the Summer number. 

ICTURE STUDY. Do you follow a definite course of picture study in your school? If so, do yon not sometimes have dif- 
ficulty in finding just the help you want when you need it most? Andis it not sometimes almost impossible to get copies 
of the pictures you’ wish to use without sending away tor them? Have you looked over the ‘‘Pizture Study’? Department in 
Every DAY PLANS? Have you noted the numerous reproductions of famous pictures? A carefully outlined plan of study is 
presented, together with such facts as will refresh the teacher's memory upon the life and works of such artists as Bonheur, 
Corot, Landseer. Raphael, Reynolds, Millet, Breton and others. The Christmas pictures are especially pleasing and the plan 
for their study is very compreliensive’and valuable. 
ATURE STUDY. Every school has some form of nature study and observation work. These books give a practical out- 
line of this work for each season—an outline taken from a teacher’s own notebook as she had prepared it for her own 
classes. This outline is supplemented by such facts and suggestions as will be appreciated by every teacher. Try the Nature 
Study work as arranged in Every Day PLANs and see how interested your pupils will become and how much they will gain 

in their knowledge of, and love for, the world without. : , 
a taste for good literature are two important problems to be 
PLANS treats these subjects very fully and very logically. 
the Fairy Tale to Literature,’’ ‘‘The Myth 
Thus the whole cycle of 


ANGUAGE. The teaching of language and the fostering of 

-4 met by every teacher. The series of articles in Every Day 
“The Sentence and Paragraph’’ are first cousidered, followed by ‘‘The Relation of 
and Fairy Tale in the School Room,’'’ ‘‘Narration and Description,’’ and ‘‘Ethics in Literature.’’ 
language teaching is treated, and at the same time the foundation for the appreciation of good literature is laid. Not only are | 
methods for the presentation of the various phases of these subjects considered, but an abundance of illustrative material— 
poems, stories for reproductions, ete.,—is also furnished, Besides this general work, each number has an exhaustive study of 
some literary classic suitable for use in advanced classes—‘'The Courtship of Miles ‘Standish,’’ ‘‘Snowbound,’’ “Evangeline,’’ 
‘““Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of Bunker Hill,’’ and many others. 
The myths and legends of each season are retold in a most pleasing manner. 
> “Christmasse of Olde,’’ ‘‘St. Valentine’s Day’’ and ‘‘Kas- 


They bespeak information which we very mucli desire 


‘*The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ 
— LEGENDS, DAYS AND DEEDS. 
IV ‘‘Some Old Hallowe’en Customs,’’ ‘Christmas in All Countries, 


tertide,’’ are titles which will attract the attention of every teacher. 


but which we often find it difficult to obtain. 
[OGRAPHY, Interesting studies of the life and works of at least thirty of the world’s notable authors and statesmen are 


given. These studies vary in treatment and are adapted to pupils of different ages. ‘‘The Haunts of Dickens,’’ the study 
of the lite of Jolin Greenleaf Whittier as found in his own writings, the life story of Robert Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field, 
John James Audubon, and Hans Christian Andersen, will furnish to any teacher abundant material for her own information 
and for the use of ler pupils. ‘ 
GC EOGRAPHY. In such articles as ‘‘How the Rest of the World Goes to School,” ‘‘How the Rest of the World Travels,’’ 
J ‘From Mine to Mint,’’ ‘‘Time and Time Keepers,’’ ‘‘What the Lump of Coal Told Tom,’’ ‘‘The Four Hundred,’ and 
“Through the Vear with the Bobolink,'’ the teacher of Geography will find much to interest and instruct her pupils. Most 
of this matter is in story form and will not only enrich the geograpiry lessons, but will also furnish splendid supplementary 
reading iiatter. 
ISTORY. ‘‘The Pilgrims in Holland,’’ ‘‘Our National Songs,’’ “What a Boy of ’76 Saw,’’ and ‘‘The Flag,’’ are a few 


of the subjects of especial interest to the teacher of history. It would require many hours of research and many books 


for any teacher to collect for herself the material given in the above articles. j 
OEMS IN SEASON. Do you ever have trouble in finding just the poem you want fora certain occasion? Many of the 
onesfor which you have been searching are to be found in EVERY Day PLANS. You will also find lists tor reference which 

will be helpful. 

ISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. In this department nay be found games for the schoolroom and playground, drills, sug- 
gestions for seat work, applied drawing, blackboard drawing and calendars, and many other timely things. 
This feature of EvERY Day PLANs is especially strong, All the entertainments in these books were 
written especially for them. They were also written to be used in a large or small school, ina school where the pupils 
were of about the same age, or in a school where the ages varied. They were planned so as tu be given inthe regular school- 
room and yet lose none of their effectiveness through lack of stage settings or costumes. At the same time, if a more elabor- 
ate affair is desired, these programs may be used. They are all instructive without being stale or prosy. The clijldis not 
learning a lot of doggerel or silly sentiment, but he is gaining information in taking his particular part, while those who 
look on cre instructed as well as entertained. 
Each number is complete in itself and adapted to the season indicated, and taken together the four volumes provide a rich 


fund of timely aids which any progressive teacher wiil find invaluable throughout the vear. 
Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, printed ou excellent paper, convenient size—every page attractive and helpful. 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, AND SUPERINTENDENT. 
40 Cents a Copy. $1.50 for Complete Set. 


Order the full set today. Price Refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGE. Those owning a single volume of Every DAy PLANS can get the remaining three volumes by 


remiting only $1.10, any two volumes 75c, any one volume 4oc. 
Tie four volumes in one handsome cloth bound volume, containing over 600 large pages, $2.00 postpaid. 


NTERTAINMENTS. 
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The Birds in Church 


By E. S. Dreher 


God’s happy children of the air 

On leafy boughs are swaying, 
While beings fair with forms divine 
Are in the churches praying. 


Cathedral grand with vauited skies 
The songs of birds are filling; 
The wide extended plains of lieaven 
Are with their rapture thrilling. 


They chant the anthems of their God 
And worship him with singing ; 
Who listens to their songs may hear 
The chimes of heaven a-ringing. 


In divers notes of sweetest tone 
Their lays to us come stealing; 
They seem to draw us to the skies, 
While in‘our pews, we're kneelitic. 


We bow before the Lord in prayer, 
Our jiove to Him expressing ; 
The prayer is said; we rise, and lo, 
We see a sight distressing. 


From bough to bough, from tree to tree, 

The birds no longer flitting, 

All bruised and crushed and cold and 
dead, 

On ladies’ hats are sitting. 


Their songs without now never heard, 
The minstrels dead or dying ; 
Within the sinners, vain with pride, 
Their God to praise are trying. 


They sing aloud their hymns of praise, 
And think that God is hearing, 
While on their shapeljess hats in truth 
A thousand birds they’re wearing. 


And now 0 chirping music wild 

On airy wings is swelling ; 

The voiceless birds to church have gone 
To find an alien dwelling. 


Methinks could all these lifeless hirds 
Our hearts with song be filling, 
A plantive voice to us would say, 
“‘Why don't you stop this killing?’’ 


An answer bold in haste is made, 
‘*What cares a bird for liying?’’ 
Just this, dear friend, to live the life 

That God to it is giving. 


No tearful voice, no whispered song, 
Can end without His knowing; 
Spare, then, the birds whose songs do 


set 
The world to music going. 


An Open Letter 
By Nixon Waterman 


Brother,—you with growl ard frown,— 
Why don’t you move from Grumbletown, 
Where everything is tumbled down 

And skies are dark aiid dreary? 
Move over into Gladville where 
Your face will don a happy air, 
And lay aside your cross of care 

For smiles all bright and clieety. 


In Grumbletown there's not a joy 
But has a shadow of alloy 
That must its happiness destroy 
And make you to regret it. 
In Gladvilie we have not a care 
But, somehow, looks jnviting there, 
And has about it something fair 
That makes us giad to get it. 


Tis strange how different these towns 

Of ours are! Good cheer abounds 

In one, and gruesome growls and frowns 
Are always in tie other. 

If you your skies of ashen gray 

Would change for sunny skies of May, 

From Grumbletown, oh, haste away ; 
Move into Gladville, brother. 





Washington 
By Ssuie M. Best 


New times new heroes bring, 

Whose dauntless deeds we sing, 

Aud yet we think when Fame 

Calls out each honored name, 

There's none will with such glory shine, 
Oh, matchless Washington, as thine. 


Chief star thou still shalt be 

In Fame’s bright galaxy. 

Thy name shall be our toast, 

Thy deeds shall be our boast, 

Thy worth shall be by none outclassed 
As long as tide and time shall! last. 


Kind hearts are more than corouets, 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, New York. 





And simple faith than Normag blood. 
: --Zennyson. 
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Chronology of Lincoln 


Dates of Important Events in His Life 


1809 
1816 
18:8 
1819 


1828 


1830 


1831 


1855 ) 
1856 | 


1858 
1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


“ 


1864 
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February 12. Born ina log-cabin in 
Hardin (now Larue) County, Kentucky. 
His father moves with his family into 
the wilderness near Gentrvville, Ind. 
His mother (Nancy Hanks Lincoln) 
dies, at the age of 35. 

His father’s second marriage, to Mrs. 
Sarah. Johnston widow’ with three 
children. 

Makes trip to New Orleans and_ back, 
at wok on a flat-boat. 

February and March. Lincoln family 
remove to Macon County, Illinvis; 
log-lhouse, near Decatur, on the Sanga- 
mon River. 

Abraham of age, works independently ; 
makes 3,000 fence rails under contract. 
May. Makes another, flat-boat trip to 
New Orleans and back, on which trip 
he first sees négroes shackled together 
in chains, aud torms his opinions con- 
cerning slavery. 

Begins work in a store at New Salem, 
Ill. 

Lincoln’s first political address. 

Enlists in the Black Hawk War; elected 
a captain of volunteers. 

Storekeeper, Postmaster, Surveyor, at 
New Salem. : 


Elected to State Legislature. 
Death of Lincoln’s betrothed, Miss 
Ann Rutledge, at NewSalem. Lincoln 


deeply grieved. 

to 1842. Re-elected to the Legislature 
biennially. 
Forms law partnership. with Jolin T. 
Stuart at Springfield. 

November 4. Marries Mary Todd. 
Elected to Congress. 


. Declines re-election to Congress. 


Returns to Springfield to his law _prac- 
tice. Engages in this until 1854. 
January 17. His father, Thomas Lin- 
coln dies in Coles County, Illinois. 
Lincoln’s family now consisted of three 
sons (one bad died in his infancy); 
his law practice remunerative. 

Debates with Douglas at Peoria and 
Springfield. 


Elected to State Legislature; resigns to | 


seek U. S. Senatorship, put defeated 


by Douyias, is re-elected. 
Aids in organizing Republican party. 


Joint debates in Illinois with Stephen 
A. Douglas. 


Makes political speeches in Ohio, 
Kausas, etc. 
February. Lincoln tours New England ; 


visits New York city and speaks at 
Cooper Institute, being introduced by 
W. C. Bryant. 

March 16-18. Chicago Republican Con- 
vention. Nominated for President; 
Hannibal Hamlin, Vice-President. 
Novemiber 6. Elected President over 
J. C. Breckenridge, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, and John Bell. 


March 4. Inaugurated President (the 
sixteenth. ) 
April 15. Issues first order- for troops 


to put down the Rebellion. © 
February. President Lincoln's son 
Willie, ten years old, dies in the 
White House. 

March, The President as acting Com- 
mander-in-chief overrules General Mc- 
Clellan and Council of War as to im- 
mediate forward movement. 

July 2. Calls for 300,000 three-years 
troops, 

August 4. Calls - for 
special, nine months. 
January 1. Issues the 
Proclamation. 

July 1-4. Victories for the Union 
armies. Battle of Gettysburg; defeat 
for General Lee’s Army. Vicksburg 
captured by General Grant. Lincoln 
thanks Grant for the capture. 
September 17. Calls for 300,000 three- 
years troops. 

November 19. His address at Gettys- 
burg. 

February. Calls for 500,000 volunteers. 
Renominated and re-elected President. 
March 4. Lincoln inaugurated, the 
second term. 

April 3. Fall of Richmond, capital of 
the Confederates 

April 4. Lincoln visits Richmond. 
Aprilg9. Surrender of Gen. Lee and 
practical end of the Civil War, 

April 14. The President assassinated 
by J. Wilkes Booth, at. Washington. 
He dies the next morning. 

May 4. Burial at Springfield, Il. 


300,000 men, 





Emancipation 





The year 1809 saw the birth of a large number of men 
who became great because of their genius and achieve- 
ments. The centennary of most of these should be noted 
in the schools and their work called to mind, even if their 
position does not call for a special program. 


Centennial Birthdays in 1909 


includes :— 
Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, January 19. 


Felix Mendelssohn, Hamburg, Germany, February 3. 
Abraham Lincoln, Hardin County, Kentucky, February 12. 
Charles Darwin, Shrewsburg, England, February 12. 
Francois Chopin, near Warsaw, Poland, March 1. 

Alfred Tennyson, Lincolnshire, England, August 6. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Cambridge, Mass., August 29. 
William Ewart Gladstone, Liverpool, England, Decem- 


ber 29. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The list 


Ten Fallacies of Teachers 
Supt. C. S. Caler 


1. That mind always develops by regular steps. 
2. That intellect is everything. 
3. That children should be perfect in one study before 
taking up another. 
4. That dull boys are hopeless cases. 
. That ‘‘pin-drop order’’ is the best. 
. That progress is estimated by pages. 
. That talk is teaching. 
. That there is no time for work outside of the textbook. 
g. That the same kind of treatment is suited to all 
children. 
10. That the teacher’s work 
time. 


on naw 





is to hear recitations all the 











“WASHINGTON 














all thé grades assured. 


in the schools. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded : 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 AHsop’s Fables—Part I 
28 Hsop’s Fables—Part II 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 


ture 

1 Little Plant People—Part I 

2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 

History 4 
82 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag. Story of Washington, etc.) 


SECOND YEAR 





Fables and Myths 
3% Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 





38 Adventures of a Brownie 
| Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
Historv and Biography 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
lo2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
Nature 
a 52 Story of Glass 











History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
182 Story of Franklin 
64 Child 
(New Amsterdam) 


Choice Supplementary Reading 


WASHINGTON AND 
! LINCOLN 


The Centennial of Lincoln’s Birthday will occur on February i2th and will be celebrated in 
nearly every schoolhouse in the land. 
before in the career and sayings of this man, and every means should be taken to satisfy this inter- 
est. The celebration of Washington’s Birthday, also in February, has long been almost universal 
The attention of the pupils will be turned to all concerning these great characters. 
Procure for use in your school the Lincoln and Washington Numbers in the 


lastructor Series of Five-Cent Classics 


No. 4 Story of Washington 
No. 5 Story of Lincoln 


EVERY PUPIL SHOULD READ some work treating of the lives of these great men. 
is no better time than during this February. 
meat of the subject in language easily understood by the grades for which they are prepared and 
will serve to produce a desire for broader reading of the lives of these greatest men of our history. 


A Splendid Line of Books for All The Grades 


These FiveeCent Classics each contain thirty-two pages. 
cluded many Standard Classics, and other volumes are those especially prepared by teachers well qualified for the 
special subject concerned and well aware of the needs of the schools. 
ing of the highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. 
have been adopted and are being used by thousands of the best schools everywhere. 
bound in strong ename'ed embossing paper covers, in assorted colors, 

With a supply of these books in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched anda live interest in 
A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and worth. 
fund available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your school and you will be surprised io see how quickly the 
pupils will raise the money. 


53 Adventures ofa Little Water Drop 


Life in the Colonies—I 





Order by number. 
Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
INTRODUCTION OFFER. We do not send out free samples, but for25 cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of 
any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfactory they may be returned at once 
and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their revurn, 


BIRTHDAYS 


This centennial event will excite more interest than ever 


No. 6 Speeches of Lincoln 
No, 48 Boyhood of Washington 


There 


These iittle books are inexpensive, contain the 


In the nearly one huudred titles now offered are in- 


They furnish a variety of Supplementary Read- 
They 
These books are attractively 


Should you not have a 


65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
( Pennsylvania) 

63 Child Life in the Colonies — I11 
(Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green Moun 
tain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution Il 
(Around Philadelphia) | 

70 Stories of the Revolution — II1 | 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selections from Hiawatha 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 


75 Story of Coal 

76 Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton 

78 Stories of the Backwoods 
History and Biography 


5 Story of Lincolp 


108 History in Verse(Sheridan’s Ride, 
ludependence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, ete.) 


SIXTH YEAR 
Geography 
114 Great European Cities (London 
and Paris) 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow( Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 
24 Three Golden Apples 
thorne) 
25 The Miraculous Pitcher 
thorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant's Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—LI 
121 Selections from Holmes 
122 The Pied Piper of 
(Browning) 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of 
(Longfellow) 
14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 
15 Suowbound (Whittier) 
20 The Great Stone 
thorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant of 
Venice 
EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 
17 Enoch Arden (‘Tennyson) 


(For | 


(Haw- 


(Haw- 


79 A Little New England Viking 

81 Story of De Soto 

82 Story of Daniel Boone 

83 Story of Printing 

84 Story of David Crockett 

85 Story of Patrick Henry 

86 American Inventors—Il (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

87 Americav Inventors— II (Morse 
and Edison) 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

Literature 
90 Selections from Longfellow—I 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


93 Story of Silk 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee aud 
tines cil Stenvuite 18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 

16 Western a y | 19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 

hart ogg lg | 28 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 

97 Story of the Norsemen 126 Rime of the Ancie thew d 

99 Story of Jefferson ¥ (Coleridge) 1e Ancient Mariner 
< aioey o aun KE. Lee 128 Speeches of Lincoln 4) 

129 Selections from Julius Cresar 

Literature 131 Selections from Macbeth 

8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) | 142 Scott's Lady of the lake—Canto I 

9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) | 148 Building of the Ship and other 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson Poems ( Longfellow.) 


Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Ccnt per copy extra. 


Hamelin 


Miles Standish 


Face (Haw- 








Other titles in preparation. 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


TEN-CENT CLASSICS 


10c each. Our list now comprises three titles: Longfellow’s Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Standish, 


Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. Bound in strong paper covers, 
iawatha. 


Dansville, N. Y. 

















38 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


1 ON. as “Cupid’s Month.” tm ost a rcpringe Sop ve sweet- 
A Diamond For a Valentine hearta beautiful eae “Diamonds Win Hearts” 70 poet Biamonde! tncroane 
[OF TIS”: ov nei Otiginal Diamond | {2c 'Gelect trom our (on) atalog the article you desire and we wil 
and Watch Cred * send it on approval. If aecepted pay one-fifth on delivery, balance 
ace. , 92 State St. Chicago, III. Catalog. 
e For ten days the Ithaca Teachers’ Agency will register free all 
ree e istration: those who apply. Wanted now~—a teacher of mathematics, sal- 
ary $1200. Two primary teachers at $600. Register at once. 
P. 0. WOOD, Manager Ithaca Teachers’ Agency, - Ithaca, N. Y. 








in 8monthly payments. Don’t delay. WRITE TODAY for 1 





For forms, etc., address, 





Let Me Pay the Postage on My 
Big FREE Book to You ] 


4 Just write me a postal—I'll send the book at 
once. It shows over 1% styles of Vehicles and 
& a full line of Harness. i 
_} 1 Save You $26.50 on This Split (atgaaimnan\/ 
A 4. an = 
Hickory Buggy AS z= 
and save you at the same ratio on all my i) SARS Zq 
other vehicles sold direct from my fac — NZ 


to your home, This hook tells how I mak ie oe rs ipo ms asl 
you these savings, shows you more Vehicles than yo 
: if ou may have as to Minish, style, etc. 


— 
Ee 
































































H. C, PHELPS, President, The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co 
Sent To You For A 
As Low As Any Dealer? 
} 

Vou select any of the latest,choicest Cornish ; 

rout own terms, taking two years to pa 

charge you-you buy aslowasany dealer. 
We save you $100 and more on should know before buying any instrument. 


— 
ORNIS Year’s Free Trial 
4 zs : 
More than 265,000 people have saved from #25 to 
styles of instruments,—we place it in your Ampere. 7 
f needed. That's the Cornish plan in brief. 
The New Cornish Bock shows the 
the purchase of a piano. It shows why you cannot buy any other fine 


10 large store rooms—and tells you how many options y 
.» Station 224 Columbus, 0. 
Then Name Your Own Price and Terms. 
Why Shouldn't You Buy i: 
$150 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano 
by the Cornish plan. Here is our offer. 
home for a year’s free use before you need 
make up your mind to keep it. You state 
Vou save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentsmust 
choicest of 50 latest beautiful and artistic @ 
Cornish styles and explains everything you 
organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. 
You should have this book before buying any plano or CORNISH (0. 
organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. 





Save one-thire —rbuy 
on Ros Cornish plan, 
gton, N. J. 


° hana pa Over. 86 Years 

















15 wave POST CARDS seu 10c 


New York, Bept. M. 





INVEST $10. A MONTH AT 8% 


We offer for sale on monthly installments 
a limited amount of Treasury Stock. This 
stock has paid 8° annually since the Com- 


150 Nassau Street, 
| 
| 
| 

pany was organized, and is guaranteed un- | 


Richardson A Son, 


Ciutffiase? REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
So confidentam I that simply wear 
ing it. will permanently remove all 
superfluous flesh that I mail it free, 
without deposit. When you see 
your shapeliness speedily return- 

- Ing I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense, Write to-day 


Prof. BURNS, 1300 N Broadway, New York. 





conditionally by the Treasurer personally, 
who isa wealthy man. This makes it as 
safe as a Government Bond. An opportun- 
ity to get an investment with absolute se- 
curity and paying so high a rate is seldom 
offered. 

When Everybody's Magazine offered $50, 
000 worth of stock on this basis about a yeat 
ago, it was snapped up quickly. So will 
this be. Writetoday for particulars. 

ONE FIFTY-FIVE AMITY STREET COMPANY, 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N, Y, 

































/|_ we Arts and Crafts Candy Book 


; Teaches you how to make de 
icions candy at home the New 
Arts and Crafts way — simple, chm 
unique and inexpensive. 

An invaluable book of 48 exclusive recipes RECIPES 
for the girl who entertains. Sent postpaid 

on rsveipt of 30c (coin or stamps). Address 


Arts & Crafts Candy Shop, 6013 Drexel Ave., Chicago, II. 


CATARRH 


DEAFNESS 





Straight Tine — THE VERY LATEST FAD. 


Six unique stencils for 
School or Home, Based on our famous Guild Toys. Educa- 
tional, Artistic, fine for Poster Work or Friezes. In cnvelene, 
full directions, postpaid 25c, (Ask us who ‘‘Billikens’* 

Ht sto smile!) THE CRAFTSMAN’ GUILD, Highland Park, i 


Too Fat 


Don't ruin your stomach with 
ea lot of useless drugs Our 
method is perfectly safe, natur- 







































al and scientific. It takes off | 
Double Chin, Big Stomach, Fat C U R E D. 
Hips, etc. Send your address 


to the Hall Chemical Co., 410 
Hall Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
for Free Jrial Treatment. No 
starving. No sickness. 


A course of my famous Absorption 
E Remedies and two splendid Instru- 
= will be sent to every sufferer 


Catarrh, Deafness, Head Noises or 
Ear Diseases, e use for 15 days, free, 
No matter how lon: you have suffered, or what 
form of Catarrb you have, or who has pronounced 
your ease incurable; no matter how deaf you are. I 
want you to accept this offer, Allow me to send 
you a course of my remarkable treatment for ~ou 
te give a fair rea 7 
sonable trial on 
your case, 1 have 
enred thousands of 
eases of Catarrh 
and Deafness,many 
who had suffered 
thirty years, No 
doctor on earth 
could help them, 
If the structures of 
























The Musical Craze of the Age 


Merry Widow Music 


Tam now offering all the eqnes and waltzes from the 
Merry Widow in book form (ful! sheet music size, print 
ed on good paper) to readers of this paper for less 
than is nsvally asked for a single piece. This book con- 
tains all the following popular music: 





Merry Widow Waltzes. My Vilia. the ears are not in- 

For I Love You So. The Silly Cavalier. jured, I can cure 

I'ma True Loving Wife. Our Home. a beh Lin 

The Lovely Women. I'm So Parisian. saan ataieg 

‘Happy at Maxims.”’ Write me about | 
The original price of this large book containing all your case--try my | 


treatment, If you 


the above famous Merry Widow music is $1.00 but to in 
are not satisfied, 


troduce this new book at once T will send a copy free to 
every school teacher enclosing lic for mailing. Men 
tion Normal Instructor and T will also send you free a 


copy of my new song album containing the complete 
words and music ‘all for.two hands, (arranged for piano obligations.I place 
f the most popular songs in print. it in your hands 


or organ) of 15 o 
Please write now while this offer lasts. 

Over 10,000 pieces of music at reduced prices, song 
books for schools at cost, Address 


M. FALKENSTEIN, Sauk City, Wis, 


(all charges pre- 
paid). Write me today. Accept my offer. 


Dr.W. 0. Coffee, Dept. 653, Des Moines, Ia. 




















| know not the truth thereof. 
| of things you have heard, name not your 


Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean 


(Continued from page 35) 
left hand isat side. Hold the pose steadi- 
ly through the interlude.) 
‘‘ The star-spangled banner bring hither,’’ 
(Bring the right hand down and carry 
it front at between waist and shoulder 
level, with palm up. The weight is on 
the balls of the feet.) 
‘*O’er Columbia’s true sons letit wave;’’ 
(Carry the right hand to and fro in 
front of the body with a movement of 
the wrist. ) 


‘*May the wreaths they have won never 
‘wither 


Nor its’stars cease to shine on the’ brave ;’’ 


(Clasp the hands tightly at the chest; 
eyes are slightly raised. The weight is 
on the balls of the feet.) 


‘*May the service united ne’er sever,’’ 


(Carry both hands front, at chest level, 
palm up. Hold one hand a little higher 
than the other. The eyes look out into 
the audience on a level with themselves. ) 


‘*But hold to their colors so true;’’ 


(Left hand drops at side; lay right 
hand across chest on the heart.) 


‘'The Army and Navy forever!’’ 


(Swing both arms from mid-front away 
around to sides, palins up. The face ex- 
presses great enthusiasm. ) 


‘*Three cheers for the red, white and 


(Wave the right hand high over shoul- 
der.) 
Chorus— 


‘‘Three cheers for the red, whie and 
blue,’’ 


(Drop right hand and wave left over 
shoulder.) 


‘Three cheers for. the red, 
blue,’’ 


(Wave the right hand, dropping the 


white and 


| yeft. ) 


‘*The Army and Navy forever!’’ 

(Let both hands ascend. high at ob- 
lique, palms inward.) 
‘*Three cheers for the red, white and 

blue.’’ 

(Wave both hands while they are high. 
Let weight be forward. The face is full 
of enthusiasm. ) 





Washington Maxims 
shh for use in a Quotation Exercise | 


Undertake not what you can not 
petionm but be careful to weep your 
promise. 

2. Vile words should not be used in 
jest or in earnest. Scoffat none although 
they give occasion. 

3. Haste not to relate news if you 
In talking 


author always. A secret dispose not. 

4. Associate yourself with men of good 
quality if you value your reputation, for 
it is better to bé alone than in bad 
company. 

5. Speak not when others speak, sit 
not when others stand, walk not when 
others stop. 

6. Zealously strive to keep alive in 
your breast that little spark of celestial 


| fire called conscience. 
7. Think before you speak; pronounce | 


nor bring out your 


not imperfectly, 
but orderly and dis- 


words too hastily, 
tinctly. 

8. Example is more than precept; 
wherein you reprove another be un- 
blamabie yourself. 

9. Be not forward, but friendly and 
courteous, the first to salute, hear and 
answer, and not pensive when it is time 
to converse. 

10, When atiother speaks, be attentive 
yourself, and disturb not the audience. 
11. Speak, no evil-of the absent; it is 
unjust. 

12. Be -cool; 





but determined. Do not 
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fire at a distance but wait for orders from 
your officers. 

13. Let us have a government by whiich 
our lives; liberties and. properties will 
be secure. 

14. Promote, 
importance, institutions 
diffusion of knowledge. 

15. It will not be doubted ‘that, > with 
reference either to individual or national 
welfare, agriculture is of primary im- 
portance. 

16. Use no profane language against 
anyone ; neither curse nor revile. 

17. Be not hasty to believe flying re. 
ports to the disparagement of any. 

18. When you speak of God.or. His at- 
tributes, let 1t be seriously, in reverence. 

19. I hope I shall always possess firm- 
ness and virtue énongh to maintain what 
I consider the tnost enviable of all titles, 
that of an honest man. 

20. Humor, when good, makes one dis! 
of meat a feast. 

21. If you deliver anything witty and 
pleasant, abstain from laughing thereat 
yourself. 

22. Give not advice. without being 
asked ; and when desired, do it briefly. 

23. Treat with men at fit times about 
business, and whipser not in the com- 
pany of others. 

24. Obey and honor your parents, al- 
though they may be poor. 

25. Neither laugh, nor speak, nor lis- 
ten, when your superiors talk to attybody. 

26. To be prepared for war is ote of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace. 

27. To persevere in one’s duty and to 
be silent is the best answer to calumnv. 

28. The love of my country will be the 
ruling influence of my life. 

29. Peace with all the earth is my sin- 
cere wisn. 


as af sapere of primary 
or the — 





Rules for Letter Writing 
By Pansy 


Have you unkind thoughts? 

Do not write them down. 

Write no words that giveth pain ; 
Written words may long remain. 


Have you heard some idle tale? 
Do not write it down. 

Gossips may repeat it o’er, 
Adding to its bitter store. 


Have you any careless sorrow? 
Bury it, let it rest; 

It may wound some loving breast. 
Words of love and tenderness, 
Words of truth and kindliness, 
Words of comfort for the sad, 
Words of counsel for the bad, 
Wisely write them down, 


Words though smail. are mighty things. 
Pause before you write them ; 

Little words may grow and bloom 

With bitter breath or sweet perfume, 
Pray before you write them. 


The Boys that Run the Fuirow 


By Frank L. Stanton 


You can write it down as gospel, 
With the flags of peace unfurled, 
The boys that run the furrow 
Are the boys that rule the world! 


It is written on the hilltops, 
In the fields where blossoms blend: 
Prosperity is ending 
Where the furrow has an end! 
The glory of. the battle, 
Of clashing swords blood-red, 
Is nothing to the warfare 
Of the battle-hosts of Bread! 


Tie waving banners of the fields 
O’er the broad land unfurled— 
The boys that run the furrow 
Are the boys that rule. the world ! 


—Atlania Constitution, 





Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife.of Truth with Falsehood for 
the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messial), 
offering each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and 
the sheep upon the right— . 

And the choice goes.by forever, ’twixt 
that darkness and that light. 

—James Russeli Lowell. 
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Wiimington,Del. | 


Once on a time, some centuries ag, 
In the hot sunshine, two Franciscan friars 
wended their weary way, with footsteps slow, 
Back to their convent, whose white walls and 


ires 
asaceel on the hillside like a patch of snow. 
Covered with dust they ‘‘were.” and ‘“‘torn” by 


And ee” like siimpter “mules” their “backs” 
The badge of poverty, their beggars’ ‘‘sacks.” 
1. How many sentences and what kind are in 
the above selection? Parse the words in quota- 
jon marks.—A Subscriber, Philadelphia. 
1. Two sentences; the first complex, 
ending with ‘‘snow;’’ the second com- 
pound, comprising the last three lines of 
“the stanza. 2. ‘*Were’’ is auxiliary of 
the passive verb ‘‘were covered,’’ has 
indicative mode, present tense, subject 
‘they.’’ ‘*Torn’’ is principal part of 

ssive verb ‘‘were torn,’’ ‘‘were’’ being 
understood; has same mode, tense, and 
subject as ‘‘were covered.’’ The mean- 
ing is, ‘‘their backs, Jike sumpter mules, 
bore the badge of poverty, their beggars’ 
sacks ;’? hence ‘‘backs’’ is noun subject 
of ‘‘bore,’? which is a transitive verb, 
indicative mode, past tense. ‘‘Mules is 
a noun, object of preposition ‘‘to’’ un- 
derstood (‘‘like to sumpter mules’’); or 
“Jike’? may be treated as preposition 
and ‘‘mules’’ its object; ‘‘sacks’’ is a 
noun in apposition with ‘‘badge’’ and 
object of verb ‘‘bore’’ (‘‘their beggars’ 
sacks’? is explanatory modifier of ‘‘badge 
of poverty.’’) 

1, Was the Col, Prescott who fought in the 
battle of Bunker Hill the same as the Gen. Pres- 
cott who was captured later by Gen. Barton? 2. 
On which side did he fight? 3. Why did Frank- 
lin after the battle of Brandywine say that 
“Howe has not taken Philadelphia so much as 
Philadelphia has taken Howe? 4. Where was 
the present U. S. flag first used? 5. What was 
the flag used during the Revolutionary War? 
6. Who was Thomas Paine, and what influence 
did he have on the Revolution? Who was the 
financier of the Revolution? 8. Please tell me 
something of “Light Horse Harry?” 9. What 
was the Conway Cabal?” 10. Who were the 
“Committee of Correspondence” during the war? 
u. Distinguish between insurrection, rebellion 
andrevolution. 12. What was the origin of the 
phrase, “Not worth a Continental?” 13. Of 
what general was it said,‘‘He never gained a 
battle and never lost one?”—A Teacher of His- 
tory, Iowa. 

1-2. Col. Prescott was leader of the 
American forces at Bunker Hill. Gen. 
Prescott was a British general who took 
part in the French and Indian war, and 
the Revolution. 3. Partly because 
Howe ‘‘had not force enough to do much 
else’? than hold Philadelphia; mainly 
because he made himself very pe Hanon 
with the Philadelphians (many of whom 
were Tories) and they received him into 
their social life. 4. It was adopted in 
June, 1777; appeared first in battle at 
the Brandywine,. Sept. 11, 1777. (5.) 
A flag with stripes as at present, but 
with double cross of the British flag in- 
stead of the stars, unfurled for the first 
time at Cambridge on New Year’s Day, 
1776. 6. Thomas Paine (1737-1809) was 
an American political aud controversial 
writer, born in England, author of 
“Rights of Man’’ and ‘‘Common Sense.’’ 
Through his writings, he had greater in- 
fluence than any.one else in rousing the 
spirit of independence and self govern- 
ment. 7. Robert Morris of Philadel- 
phia. 8. This was Gen. Henry Lee of 
Virginia (1756-1818), gallant soldier dur- 
ing the Revolution, and as cavalry leader 
contributing much to the Araerican suc- 
cess; afterward governor of Virginia and 
member of the U. S. Congress; father of 
the distinguished Confederate general, 
Robert E. Lee, Being selected by Con- 
gress to pronounce a eulogy on Washing- 
ton, it was he who said, ‘‘first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.’’ 9. An _ attempted 
conspiracy in 1777, planned by Gen. 
Gates and some prominent men in Con- 
gress and the army, to make Gates com- 
mander-in-chief in place of Washington, 
named after Conway, one of the leaders. 
10. In 1775, during suspension of the 
Royal government, these committees 
were employed in collecting arms and 
military stores, organizing and drilling 
militia, and otherwise preparing for war 
In case it should come. 11. Insurrec- 
tion is the rise of individuals against 
authority, to prevent by force the exe- 





Answers to Queries 


uiries can seldom be answered in the next issiie’after their receipt, owing to the time required 
ublication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
er received. Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by privateletter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for 


department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


ebates or essays, will be 


cution of the laws. Rebellion is an ex- 
tended insurrection which, when it re- 
sults in the overthrow of one govern- 
ment and the substitution of another, 
amounts to a revolution. 12. Before 
our Revolutionary War ended, Continental 
motiey was so worthless no one would 
take it, and the phrase, ‘‘Not worth a 
Continental,’’ meaning continental dol- 
lar, became applied to any valueless 
thing. 14. Of Washiugton. 

1. What bodies of water does the Soo Canal 
connect ? 2. How longisit,and when was it 
completed? 3. What was the cost of its con- 
struction and what state or states (or countries) 
paid for its construction? 4. What is the ton- 


nage passing through the canal yearly ?—L,. S. A. 
F., Pennsylvania. | 


I. The Sault Ste. Marie, or ‘‘Soo’’ 
canal connects Lake Superior with St. | 
Mary’s river and Lake Huron around St. 
Mary’s Falls. 2. Three miles complet- | 





ed in 1905. * $4,000,000, The United | 
States. 4. Total in 1905, passing both 
ways, 44,270,680 tons, eastbound ton- 


nage being nearly five times that of the 
westbound, owing to the amount of iron 
transported from Lake Superior to the 
soft-coal fields, 

Please analyze the following: There is no 
creature with which man has surrounded him- 
self that seems so much like a product of civ- 
ilization, so much like the result of develop- 
ment in special lines and in special fields as the 
honey-bee ‘‘(Burroughs.)’’—A South Dakota Sub- 
scriber. 

Complex declarative sentence; prin- 
cipal clause, ‘‘There is no creature;’’ 
‘‘There’’ is introductory adverb, or ex- 
pletive ; ‘‘creature’’ is subject, modified 
by the adjective clauses ‘‘with which 
man has surrounded himself’’ and ‘‘that 
seems so much like a product of civiliza- 
tion,’’ etc. In latter clause, ‘‘like’’ and 
‘‘like’’ are adjective complements of 
‘‘seems,’’ each being modified by ad- 
verb ‘‘much’’ with its modifier ‘‘so;’’ 
also by phrases ‘‘(to) a product of civ- 
ilization’’ and ‘‘(to) the result of devel-. 
opment in special cases and in special 
lines;’’ last two phrases are modifiers of 
‘‘development.’’ ‘‘As the honey-bee’’ 
is clause modifier of ‘‘like’’ and like;’’ 
‘‘thoney-bee’’ is subject of clause, with 
predicate ‘‘is’’ nnderstood. 

I. Isour silver money backed by gold—that is, 
is it redeemable in gold at the U.S. Treasury? 
2. Are cent pieces recognized as legal tender 
in amounts over twenty-five cents, if a person re- 


fuses to accept them? 3. What are the Seven 
Wonders of the World today?—A Subscriber, 
Nebraska. 

I. Itis not. 2, Some banks will re- 
ceive them in larger amounts; others 
will not, Authority on this subject is 
not clear. 3. There are no ‘‘Seven 
Wonders of the World,’’ socalled, today. 
We could select various groups of seven 
wonders, either natural, as the Canon of 
the Colorado, the geysers of the Yellow- 
stone, etc., or the wonders of modern 
invention, as the limited express, the 
airship, the wireless telegraph and all 
other applications of electricity. 

Why does the sun rise due east on March 21 
and September 22? 2. Does it also set due west 
at this time? 3. Isthesun due south all the year and 
at all points on the earth, at 12 o’clock at noon, or 
is it there only on March 21st, and Sept. 22nd? 
4. About how far north of east does the sun rise 
on June 2ist, and how far south of west does it set 
at thistime? 5. Does the sun also rise a little 
northeast, south of the equator, at this time? 6. 
Does the sun rise due east and set due west at all 
on the earth on March 21st and Sept. 22nd? 
. Do thesun’s rays fall vertically on the equator 
all the year, or only on March 2ist and Sept. 22nd ? 
8. eearth were in the same-posi- 
tion it is on June 2ist, would the Tropic of Cancer 
be the hottest place on earth then? 9. the 
days and nights twelve hours each at the equator 
all the year? 10. Is this a correct expression; 
“There are two varieties of Peaches?” il. When 
do we use “of” and when “from?” Is this cor- 
rect; “I bought a house from him?’ Would “of 
him” be correct ?— A Subscriber from Missouri. 


1-2. The sun is then overhead at noon 
at the equator; it rises due east and sets 
due west at 6 o’clock all over the earth, 
and every place has 12 hours day and 12 
hours night. 3. It is due south always 
at 12 o’clock noon at places north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, and always due north 
at noon at places south of the Tropic of 
Capricorn. It is always overhead at noon 
somewhere between the tropics, accord: 











ing to the season. 4. It not only rises 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


1 Can Reduce 


Dept. 30, 


directions followed in the privacy of their 


as when you were a 
purified, 


“Miss Cocroft, I have red younger. 
those hipsand I feel so well I wantto shout. I never get out of breath now. When I 
was rh tic and sti; d, my heartwas weak and my head dull, and oh dear, I 
am ashamed when I think how I used to look! I never dreamed it was all 80 easy, I thought 
1j,.8t had to be fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman | see and telling her of you.’* 


how hap; 
busts are round “- out and I have gained.28 
end I carry myself like a: 
not been consti; 
liver seems to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion any more, 
baby and my Nerves are 80 rested. ’ 











Build hom Flesh 
our 
Correct Chronic Ailments 


Would you like to accomplish these results by 
natural means and in a scientific, dignified manner? 


I have helped over 20,000 women in the past six years by a few simple 
own rooms. 
I can reduce you and at the same time strengthen 
TooFleshy? stomach and heart, and relieve you of such chronio 
ments as : 

Constipation Rheumatism Duliness Sleeplessness 

idLiver Weakness frritability Weak Nerves 

Nervousness Weak Heart 
are weak; start your blood to ci: 

; teach you to breathe so the blood ie tiie 


One Pupil Writes: 
seek TS pennde gee & teak 15 years 


. Ihave reduced 





You can be round, plump, rested and attractive. Nature 

Thin intended you to be, wh: should ou not? 

Too ? A pupa who was thin writes mee: 

“I just can't tell you py lam. I am eo proud of my neck and arms! My 
ds; it has come just where I want it, 
woman. My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have 
jpated since my second lesson and I had taken — years. My 
I sleep like a 


I feel so well all the time. 


. telling me your faults in health or figure, and I 
Write me today will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 


Send 10cents for instructive booklet showing how bo stand and walk correct. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
57 Washington Street, 


Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Bte, 
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Miss Cocrott’s name siands tor progress in the scicnt fic cave of the health and tigure of woman, 
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BEST HELPS FOR TEACHERS | 














+ THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS, Selections of the very best in poetry and prose in- 


Outlines in United States History.—ELMER S. LANDES. A book of 150 pages contain- 
ing a Complete Outline in U. S. History, 777 Questions and Answers in U. S. History and 
Civil Government, also a brief History of Political Parties, together with Tables, Nick- 
names,etc. A book that both teacher and student can use inclass. 25 cents. 

New Practical Orthography.—ELMER S. LANDES. Atext book for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in High Schools. In addition to the regular 
text it also contains an extensive list of ‘‘County and State Examination Questions, An- 
swered.”’ Practically indispensable in preparing a class for a special or teachers’ examin- 
ation, and for raising your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. Price 25 cents. 

Library Method in American History.—GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete refer- 
ence outline from the discovery of America to Roosevelt’s second administration, It tells 
you exactly where you will find a treatment of every topic on American history. It 
takes all the tediotisness out of history and makes the Library Method most delightful 
and absolutely practical. It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or strong Rural 
Schools) and High Schools, Contains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, and 
14,000 references, Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable and to the point, it is a 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. ice 25 cents. 

Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. hy.—INEZ N. McFrexE. One of 
the most practical and helpful Manuals on Geography ever published. It contains Outlines 
and Class Plans, Directions for —- Drawing and Modeling, Readings, Valuable Refer- 
ences, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, Search Questions, and a great 
fund of information not to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use your work 
will be lightened and you will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 pages. Price 25 cts. 

__ An Outline of English and American Literature.—JOHN E.MCKEAN. A book that 
will help teacher and student alike to a mastery of the history of English and American 
Literature, Mav be used with any text or with no text, as a guide for library study. A 
splendid help for rapid reviews preparatory to examination and an eqnally helpful guide 
to the teacher in planning lessons forregular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOHN E. MCKEAN. Everyday Hygiene and Phys- 
iology adapted to modern teaching and modern life. A twentieth-century product for 
twentieth marr iw f teachers. Nothing dry or uninteresting in it, No padding; nothing 
essential omitted. Modern, scientific data bearing upon the human body,ina nut shell, 
i wit you teach the subject and pass the examination for a higher grade certificate, 

ice 25c. 

Study of the Song Hiawatha.—NE LIE R. McCaBE. A book that should be owned 
by every teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study of this great ciassic. Contains 
the poem complete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, Historical Foundation 
of the Poem, Questions as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to Composition Work, 
Nature Work, etc., basedon it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary of Terms 
and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages, Price 25 cents. 

Graded Selections for Reading, Memorizing and Recitation.—KATHERINE T. 
BRYCE AND FRANK E. SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, AND AUTHORS OF 


tended for class reading, study and memorizing and every selection, also, is adapted for 
Recitation. Each book has a large number of brief Memory Gems for class use or ethical 
instruction. The selections are carefully graded, a point of great advantage to teachers, 
The superior quality of the contents is a marked feature; there is not a ‘“‘cheap” or un- 


worthy selection in the books, 

k One—for Grades I, II, III. Book Two—for Grades IV, V, VI. Book Three—for 
Grades VII and VIII. Each book contains about 150 pages. Paper, 25 cents each. The 
set of three, 50 cents. 

Opening Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS E. SANDERS, Author of ‘Management 
and Metiods,” “An Outline Guide to to the Study of Civil Government,” “An Outline of 
Arithmetic,” etc, The book hundreds of teachers have been wanting. Something new, 
something fresh, so nething interesting for the opening of school each day in the year. 
By using ft your tardiness will decrease, your interest will increase. A book indispensable 
to every rural teacher, necessary to Chg? | grade teacher, helpful to every principal, sug- 
sestiveto everysuperintendent. Price 25 cents. 


Wiant’s Drilis.—Loctia M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, DAYTON, OHIO, SCHOOLS. 
Vol. I. Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand Drill, 
rdiger? | > . Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. 
© ae Broom Stick Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill. 
Ae: 5 Sees: Flower Drill and Red, White and Blue Drill. 
eee 6 Cadet Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades, 


Complete instructions in each volume. Prices: 10 cents each; any three 20 cents; 
bound in one volume 25 cents. Postpaid. 

fellow—The Children’s Poet.—\LiILLtie Faris. An illustrated study of Long 
fellow for the Primary Grades. i> the book you need for Supplementary Reading and 
for use in preparing Iranguage and Nature Work for the Lower Grades, Price 10c. 


ANY FIVE { *its2%itea“* } $1.00 POSTPAID 


above listed 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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ly, fairly and briefly, for busy read: Many 5) | fea- 
tures of interest. It is sincere, reliable, en meant 
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40 
Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you de- 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight yy 2 or Mandolin will 
be given free to make our home study courses 
for these instruments known im your —— 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only 
expense during the time you take the lessons 
will be the cost of postage and the music you 
use, which is small. Write at once. It will 
mean much to you to get our free booklet. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever to 
us if you never write again. You and your 
friends should know of this work. Hundreds of 
our pupils write: “Wish I had known of your 
school before.” ‘Have learned more in one 
term in my home with your weekly lessons than 
in three terms with private teachers, and at a 
great deal less expense.” ‘Everything is so 
thorough and complete.” ‘The lessons are mar- 
vels of simplicity, and my 11 year old boy has 
not had the least trouble to learn.’’ One minister 
writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully papomadied I made no mis- 
take in becoming your pupil.” 

Established 1898—have thousands of pupils 
from eight years of age toseventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send 
for our free booklet and tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address, 


U. S. School of Music, 


Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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ANTISEPTIC TOOTHPICK, CO, "S% Semace, 8 
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Tension Shears in 3 hours, made $13.50. We guar- 
antee TO SHOW ANY ONE HOW TO MAKE $3 to $10 
per day. We have more patented goods for sale through agents,that are 


not found in stores, than any other house in the U. 8. free to 
workers. INVESTIGATE NOW. A Postal will Rey 4-5 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 176 Home Bldg. Ohio 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


north of east, but sets north of west; the 


variation from due east or west depends. 


upon the latitude of the place. 5. Yes, 
it rises and setsas much north of east and 
west, as on Dec. 21, it rises and sets 
south of east and west to places corre- 
spondingly north of the equator. 6. An- 
swered in I-2 above. 7. Only at those 
times. 8. Yes; because that would be 
9. 
Yes. 10. It is correct, because the subject 
‘‘varieties’’ being plural, the verb has 
the plural form “‘are.’’ 11. ‘‘Of’’ de- 
notes possession and similar relations; 
thus horses being objects of possession, 
‘I bought a horse of him,’’ is correct. 
“From’’ expresses separation or source, 
and therefore it is correct to say, ‘‘I 
took the liorse from him,’’ but not ‘‘I 
bought it from him.’’ 

1. Why was Georgia not on gt nee in the 
meeting of the First Continental Congress, which 
was held in Philadelphia, September 5, Lad 


2. How do you piuralize the word 
reen- 


“The (plural of Jones) were all there?’’ 
ville, Pa. s 

1. The people of Georgia were in sym- 
pathy with the Congress, but the action 
of the Governor prevented the appoint- 
ment of delegates. 2. By adding ‘‘es’’ 
and makiny additional syllable ; as, ‘‘ The 
Joneses were all there.’’ 

1. “Lord Ullin’s Daughter” from McGuffey’s 
Fifth Reader, 12th verse: 

‘For soredismay through storm and shade 

His child he did discover.”’ 

Parse in full, ‘‘For,’”’ “sore” and “‘dismay,” 
14th verse: 

“The waters wild went o’er his child 
And he was left lamenting.” 

Parse “lamenting.” 2. ‘It is told of Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia,’ etc. Would you 
parse ‘“‘Frederick the Grea} asone word or 
noun? If not, parse ‘Great’ in full. ls “‘King”’ a 
common noun? 3. Is the present active parti- 
ciple ever used asan adverb? 4. Inoral spelling, 
is. it correct to double no letters of the same 
kind when they come together, as in “moon” or 
“trustee,” but conesially in monosyllables ; or is 
it more correct to sound each letter cor anh 
I have always been in the habit of doubling the 
letters if the word is not divided where they 
come together.—Subscriber, W. Va. 

1. ‘‘For’’ is a subordinate conjunction, 
introducing this:stanza and connecting it 
with the preceding one. 
made in ‘‘dismay’’ which is properly 
‘‘dismayed’’ or, as shortened in the poem, 
‘‘dismay'd’’ (rhyming with ‘‘shade’’), 
a perfect participle, from the verb‘‘dis- 
may,’’ relating to the pronoun ‘‘he,’’ 
‘*sore’’ is the adverb of manner ‘‘sorely,’’ 
changed to the poetic form and used as 
modifier of ‘‘dismay’d;’’ ‘‘lamenting’’ 
is a present participle relating to ‘‘he.’’ 
2. Asitis one name (not one word), 
it might be parsed as a noun. ‘‘King’’ is 
a proper noun, being a title and is used 
as explanatory modifier in opposition 
with ‘‘ Frederick the Great’’ 3. It is not 
safe to say of any word that itis ever 
used, or never used, as adverb. If it is 
so used the meaning of the passage will 
show it. 4. One method is just as cor- 
rect as the other. Whichever is the more 
likely to fix the form of the word in the 
child’s mind so that he will always re- 
member how to spell it, is the one to be 
preferred. 

1. What was Gen. Scott’s so-called “Anaconda 
plan?” 2. Is it correct to say ‘“‘The faculty, who 
are impartial judges, has decided the question ?” 
Please give construction of “who.’’—A. L,. S., 
Subscriber, Mont. 

1. As the Anaconda crushes and then 
swallows its prey, so that name has prob- 
ably been given to the plan Scott carried 
out in marching on the City of Mexico, 
which was to crush and annihilate all the 
Mexican strongholds he found in his 
way, coming upon them, serpent fashi- 
ion, ina winding course. 2. It is not; 
since ‘‘faculty,’’ subject of ‘‘has de- 
cided,’’ has plural number, as is shown 
by the clause ‘‘who are’ impartial 
judges,’’ relating to it. 


A mistake is | 





‘*Who’’ is a rel- | 


ative pronoun, relating to ‘‘faculty,’* and | 


subject of ‘‘are.’’ 


(If the sentence were “The faculty. a body of | 


impartial judges, 
then “has decided” would be right; for in that 
case, “faculty” would be a singular noun, repre- 
senting one body, or unit.) 


1. Name the twelve largest cities in the U.S. 
(a)in population ; (b) in manufacturing. 2. (a) 
Five most important ports; (b) Five greatest 
railroad centers, 3. Briefly describe the people, 
habits, and industries of Japan. 4. Briefly 
describe the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 5, In 
this sentence what does “black” modify? ‘He 
wore a coat of black sheep’s wool.” Does 
“black” modify ‘‘wool’, or “sheep,” and why ?— 
A. T., a Subscriber from W. Va. 


1. (a) The twelve largest in order of 
population are New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg and New Orleans. 
(b) Statistics: give the cities that take 


has decided the question,” | 


the lead in special manufacturing indus- 
tries, as of cotton, silk, leather, meat, 
products, ice, machinery, etc., but not 
their rank in general manufactures. 2, 
(a) New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
San Francisco, Baltimore. (b) Chicago, 
New York, Boston, St. Paul, Sati Fran- 
cisco. - A people, formerly self-cent- 
ered and conservative, opposed to inter- 
course with foreign nations, but iow be- 
coming one of the most active and pro= 
gene ve nations of the earth; of peculiar 
iabits and dress but rapidly assuming 
those of the. Western World, iti somé 
ways not so good as theit own; atioig 
their industries, excelling it stiatiifae- 
ture, producing articles noted for perfec: 
tion of finish and artistic beauty, 4. In 
1804, a land expedition, tindet Coiitiiis- 
sion from the U. 8. Géverntient and 
cotnmanded by Captaitis William Clark 
and Meriwetliet Lewis, crossed the con- 
tinent from St. Louis to the Pacific, ex- 
ploring the upper Missouri river and the 
country around the Columbia as far as the 
ocean, and giving to the U. S. its claim 
upon the territory of Oregon. 5. From 
the position of the word, it is a modi- 
fier of ‘‘sheep.’’ There is a variety of 
black sheep, the wool of which is often 
made into cloth without being dyed. The 
reference is probably to a coat of such 
cloth, .and thus by meaning also, the 
word modifies ‘‘sheep.’’ 


Please tell what kind of complements the in- 
dicated words are in the following sentences, 
and analyze the sentences: 1. The hat becomes 
the ‘‘man.” 2, The boy becomes the ‘‘man.” 3. 
The conqueror often becomes the “tyrant.” 4. 
Humanity always becomes a “‘conqueror.” 5. To 
be tender-minded does not become a “sword.” 
6. Inever dreamed of its being ‘“‘she.” 7%. The 
writer being a scholar, his conclusions were not 
double. (The grammarians usually dodge ana- 
lyzing such sentences, and leave the student to 
guess the kind of complement and to guess all 
the rest that is difficult.)—Jean, Wash, 

There need be no guess work in these 
sentences if we bearin mind that ‘‘be- 
come’’ is an intransitive verb when it 
means to pass from one state to another, 
as when ‘‘the boy becomes a man"’ and 
‘*the conqueror becomes the tyrant,’* and 
is therefore followed by an attribute 
complement or predicate nominative; 
and that it is a transitive verb, followed 
by an object complement, when it means 
to benefit, or to suit, orto be suitable to, 
or to make one appear well, etc. In sen- 
tence 1, ‘‘man’’ is object complement of 
transitive verb ‘‘becomes’’; 2, 3, already 
explained; 4, ‘‘conqueror’’ is object of 
transitive verb ‘‘becomes.’’ (These four 
sentences are easily analyzed.) 5. ‘‘To 
be tender-minded"’ is a phrase used as 
subject of ‘‘does become,’’ a transitive 
verb meaning ‘‘to befit’’? or ‘‘to be 
suitable to’’; hence ‘‘sword,’’ meaning 
here a warrior, is object complement. 6. 
‘*Dream,’’ like ‘‘becomes’’ is sometimes 
transitive, sometimes intransitive. Here 
it is intransitive, modified by the phrase 
‘of its being she;’’ ‘‘being’’ is object 
of ‘‘of,’’ is modified by ‘‘its,’’ and has 
attribute complement ‘‘she.’’ 7.° Subject 
cof sentence ‘‘conclusions;’’ predicate 
‘were doubted.’’ ‘‘The writer being a 
scholar’ is a phrase consisting of noun 
‘‘writer’’ used absolutely with participle 
‘‘being ;’’ ‘‘scholar’’ is attribute comple- 
ment of ‘‘being.’’ 





FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER 


CANCEROL has proved its merits 
in the treatment of cancer. It is not 
in an experimental stage. Records of 


undisputed cures of cancer in nearly 
every part of the body are contained 
in Dr. Leach’s new 


100 page book. 
This book also tells the cause of can- 
cer and instructs in the care of the 

tient; tells what to do in case of 
leeding, pain, odor, etc. A valuable 
guide in the treatment of any case. 
A copy of this valuable book free to 
those interested. Address, 


Dr. L. T. LEACH, 
Box 94 Indianapolis, indiana. 
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Send No Money. $1.50 

TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIRSWITCH 
& look of your hair, and we will mail a 244 oz. 22-in. short stem 
fine human hair switch to match. Ifyou find it 
a big bargain, Lan § stg in ten days, or sell $ 
and get your ewiite! Extra shades 4 little 

more. Inclose 6c. postagé. Free beauty 
showing latest style of hair dressing—aiso high 
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For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete. 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estah- 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
Ask or write for free samples. 

GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 205 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Perry, Ia. €ard writing and lessons 
by mail in penmanship ani drawing. 
Send lic for a dozen cards and 
fine illustrated circular. 
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A Perfeet Memory for names and faces. You 


can have it. A remarkable 
method. Circular free. €£, D. SNOW, 169 Main St., Hornell, .¥. ° 


Hidden Name, Friendship, S#k 
294 { Envelope and all other kinds of cane 


and Premium Articles. Sample Album 
of Finest Cards and Bigcest Premium List, all for ® 
2 cent stamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO, 
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Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 
$90 out Merchandise & Grocery Catalogs. Mail order 
house, American Home Supply Co., Desk 24, Chicago 
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Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New See and 
Practical ig ee oe for Those W 

Deaf o rtialiy Deaf—May ow 

be Tested in Your Own Home. 

eaf or partially deaf le may now make a month’s 
pe il of the Stolz Mlecircphome ab home. This i is un- 
usually important news for the deaf, for by this plan 
the final selection of the one completely satisfactory 
heaving aid is made easy ba, * page ein ia Sor everyone 








is new invention 
——— No. 763,575) mong 
necessary such clumsy, 
unsightly and frequently 
harmful devices as trum- 
el horns, tubes, 
fans, etc. It is a 
tiny glecizie telephone 
that fits on the ear, and 
vhich, the instant it is ap- 
plied, magnifies the sound 
_ Waves in such manner as to 
cause an astonishing in- 
crease in the clearness of 
all sounds. It overcomes 
the buzzing and roaring 
ear noises, and also so con- 
stantly and electrically ex- 
ercises the vital parts of the 
_C. Lideck®, 238 12th Ave., May-Jear that, usually, the nat- 
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Prominent Business Man’s Opinion 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago.—I am a to say that 
the I gps is very satis’ fuctory. Being small in size and great in 
hearing ies makes it PREFERABLE TO ANY I HAVE TRIED, 
and f — : have tried all of them. I can recommend it to all 
who have defective hearing. wee W. HOYT, Wholesale Grocer, 
Ave, and River St , Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of 
our personal home test offer and list of prominent en- 
dorsers who will answer inquiries. Physicians cor- 
dially invited to investigate. Ad or call (call 
if you can). 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., 1653 Stewart Building (7th floor), Chicago. 
aes Offices; Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, 
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SEND 10 CENTS 


for a beautiful 2-inch centerpiece on 
Q) Y Fine Art Linen, your choice of Mt. 
oe Mellick, Waliachian, Eyelet or Vio- 
SEQ let design and we will send FREE 
OS, four doilies and sample copy of our 
Y new fancy work magaz ne. teaching 
all the popular stitches and showing 
the newest designs in shirt waists, 
hats, centers, scarfs etc. Address, 
The Willis-Warren Co,, Box 25, Elmwood Sta, Providence, R, I. 
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OFFERED FOR SOLVING COLOR PATCH PUZZLES.-- 
Selighttally fascinating new pastime,for old and young. People 
‘daffy’ over it. 20 interesting, tantalizing puzzles to be 
ived. Frankly,we don’t think you can solve all in time given. 
Anyhow, we will pay $50.00 ok to one first sending correct 
solution of all. Also $10.00 to one sending greatest number of 
Correct solutions; § prizes of $5.00 each to next best five: 15 
Prizes of $1.00 to next best poy closes May Ist, 
1909, Get busy. Price 25c silver. COLOR. PATCH PUZ- 
CO., 1226 Citizens Building, Cleveland: Ohio, 
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PARTNER WANTED 


Partnership interest in growing correspondence school 
and teachers’ agency, established six years in Western 
city, is offered for $3,000, with good salary and ex- 
penses {0 man copalta of handling agents. No other 
Wanted. Addr 

Watker, Call Bidg., San_ Francisco, Calif. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note —Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in = re preplexe 
teachers in this his favorite subject 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and pravieme for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, “State ‘Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

I bought stock, par value $50 per 
share, at 6% % discount, and received 
two semi-annual dividends of 2% % each ; 
I then sold out at 7% discount, netting 
a gain of $10 after paying a broker K% 
for buying, and the same for selling. 
How many shares of stock were there? 

Solution— 


93 34c+%c=$.9375, cost of $1 of the 
stock bouglit through a broker. 

50X $.9375=$46.875, cost of 1 share of 
stock bought through a broker. 

Two semi-annual dividends of 2%% 
each would be equivalent to a single 
annual dividend of 5%, taking no account 
ot interest. 

5% of $50=—$2.50, amount of the two 
dividends. 

93¢— 4 c—$.9275, selling price of $1 of 
the stock if sold through a broker. 

50X $.9275—$46.375, selling price of 
one share. Then, 

($46. 375+$2. 50) —$46.875—§2, net gain 
on I share. 

.*. $10-+-$2—5, the number of shares as 
required. 2 


A merchant sold 40% of his stock of 
goods at 25% gain and 50% of the re- 


mainder at 10% gain; what was the total | 


gain if the cost of the goods unsold was 
$3,150? 

Solution — 

Let 100% —cost of goods. 

4% —cost of part sold at 25% profit. 

50% of 60%=-30%, cost of part sold at 
10% profit. 

60% —30% =30%, cost of part unsold. 


30 % =-$3,150 

1% —$io05, and 

100% —$10,500, total cost of goods, 

25% of 40%=10%, profit on first part 
sold. F 

10% of 30%=-3%, profit on second part 
sold. 


10% +3 % 13%, total profit on goods 
sold. 

Then, 13% —13X$105=$1,365, 
profit-as required. 

A and B together have $153; 34 of 

A’s money equals % of B’s. How much 
has each? 

Solution— 

Let 16%=-A's money. 

18% =B’s money. 

34% =$153 

1% = $4.50 

16% =$72, A’s money, and 

18 % =$81, B’s money. 

Note: In selecting a symbol to repre- 
sent A’s money, so select it, that its 4 
will be divisible by 2. 


total 


Then, 


After selling 15 pounds more than 
\% of my tea, I reduced the price 10 cents 
on the pound, théreby reducing my profit 
$6. How many pounds had I at first? 
Solution— 
$6~+10c=60, number of pounds I sold 
to close out the lot at the reduced price. 
t =15 pounds+ +60 pounds. 
. %—=75 pounds. 
Y= =25 pounds, and, 
4=-100 pounds, amount I had at first as 
required. 





The difference between central stand- 
ard time and Washington observatory 
time is 51 minutes, 59 seconds. 
the longitude West from Greenwich of |° 
the Washington observatory? 


Solution— 

51 min. 59 sec. corresponds to 12° 59/ 
45”. 

go0°—12° 50/ 45’=77° o/ 15”, longitude 
of Washington observatory, West from 
Greenwich as required. 


A house 50 ft. long and 4o ft. wide 


| f=—="VUST DANGER 


What is | 





has a square or pyramidal roof, whose | 


height is 15 ft. Find the length of a 
rafter reaching from a corner of the 
building to the vertex of the roof? 


Solution— 
The rafter whose length is required is 


altitude is 15 ft., and whose base is % the 
diagonal of a rectangle which is 50 ft. 


long and 40 ft. wide. 
. Length of rafter—./257+20°+15-=— 
35-357 feet. 

A party of 75 chartered a boat for 
an excursion, but they were joined by 
25 more, and the fare was reduced 20c 
each. Find the cost of the boat. 

Solution— 

ys of cost=one person’s share by first 
condition. 

ty Of cost=one person’s 
second condition, 
ys of the cost—;1, of the cost ;}, of 
the cost, amount each person’s share was 
diminished by reason of extra passengers. 

xéa Of the cost=20 cents, 
80° of the cost-—$60 
*, $60--contract price for the boat. 


share by 


A kettle in the form of a hemisphere 
is 12 inches deep inside. Calculate its 
contents in cubic inches. Find the area 
of its outer surface if the kettle is every- 
where 34 of an inch thick. 


Solution— 

% (24° X .5236) 3619. 1232, contents of 
kettle in cubic inches. 

% (254%*X3.1416) = 1021.4127, ontside 
surface of kettle. 


Map Drawing 


| millions of 
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THE DANGER OF DUST 


IN SCHOOLROOMS. 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED, 
is a real—not a 
theoretical menace. Scientific 
research has proved that dust is 
the greatest carrier and distribu- 
tor of disease gerius known, 
‘The dust problem in schoolrooms is 
one that should have the serious consid- 
|eration of every Board of Education, 
| every Superintendent of Schools, Prin- 
| cipal and Teacher, The elimination of 
dust isa duty that must appeal with peeu- 
liar force to those charged with tlie re- 
sponsibility of caring for the health of 
pupils. 
HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 
Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity, A single germ falling on fer- 
tile soil will, in an incredibly short 
space of time, generate millions upon 
its kind. These micro-or- 





, ganisms are found by the million in dust, 


so that every current of air causes the 


2 | dust to be set in circulation, and with it 
the hypotenuse of a right triangle whose | 





/is purely mechanical. 


the countless myriads of living germs 
that are such a menace to health, 





The remedy for the elimination of dust 
is not sweeping and dusting, for such ex- 
pedients merely start the germs afresh on 


their aerial errand of warfare against 
mankind. 
THE TRUE REMEDY. 
Standard Floor Dressing is the true 
remedy for the elimination ot dust. It 
has been tested by Physicians and Educa- 


| tional Boards with the most gratifying 


results, and reports show that it reduces 
the percentage of floating dust nearly one 
hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing 
The application 


| of a thin coat three or four times a year 


What do you do with map drawing. | 


Do you make it a useful exercise in your 
work or do you draw mups because you 
must? Suppose we are beginning the 


| cracking. 


is sufficient to keep the floors at just the 
right degree of moisture to catch and 
hold all dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appearance. 
The dressing actsasa preservative and 
prevents the boards from splintering or 
It does not evaporate, and by 


| reducing the labor of caring for the floors 


study of North America, in any grade. | 


| In assigning the lesson I would have the 


class go over the main features of the 
physical map, not to memorize, but to 
present them to the eye. Note oceans, 
rivers, plains, lakes and mountains. The 
very first lesson should be the best out- 
line map that the child is capable of 
drawing with a pencil and ruler. The 
reason for this is that he will study the 
map as he draws it, going over every 
little detail of form. Draw only the 
outline for the first lesson, for this is to 
be a progressive map. For next lesson 
locate on your map and draw, carefully, 
all the new features studied. Do this 
each day until your subject, 
sequently your map, is finished. 
you come to political divisions ‘‘survey’’ 
them with pencil and ruler, telling if 
you choose, the story of Washington’s 
surveying exploits, and then lay on the 
colors with brush and water color box. 
— Selected. 





Unless you are willing to do so, 
teacher, it is not necessary for you | 
teach in a dingy, dirty bare-walled school | 
house with knife-scarred desks and 
smoking stove pipe. Your school yard 
need not be littered with stones or brush 
or chunks or other rubbish; nor need 
there be a small pond in front of the 
door nor elsewhere on the school yard 
unless you suffer such things. The 
teacher can make all these things right 
and should do so.—J/issouri School 
Journal. 


and con- | 
When | 


| 





saves its cost many times over, Not in- 
tended for houseliold use. 

We are making a remarkable offer ap- 
plying to schools, public buildings, 
stores and offices. Our offer is this=we 
will, free of all cost, treat one floor or part 


of a floor in any school- 
room or corridor with 
Standard Floor Dressing, 
just to prove our claim. 

Upon request, full par- 
ticnlars may be had re-§ 
garding such demonstra- 
tions. Our little book, 
‘Dust and Its Dangers,’’ 
explains the subject ful- 
ly. Any one may have 
a copy by merely asking 
for it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


ME- GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


| HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL BOX. 

The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 

(Sold by Drugzgists) SOUTH BEND. IND. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For 40 years Mother’s Salve has cured 
Catarrh, Croup, Colds, Cuts, Sores, Piles, ete. 
Sells on sight at 25c. Send $1.50 to-day for 12 
full size jars and DOUBLE your money, besides 
choice of 357 valuable premiums FREE! if -_ 
ready to order now write for new, big cata’ 


Mother's Remedies Co.,1100 -35th St., Chicago 


SXANDARQ: 
FLOOR” 
DRESSING 
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' NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Fighting Chance, Satan Sanderson, House of a Thousand Candles, 


Lavender and Old Lace, Emmy Lou, A Long Road, 


Popular Copyright 


titles in the 





Fiction Sold by us at 





The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles amon; 

All of these titles were formerly sol 
Complete editions, 
ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume. 
portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. See our 


as some standards of earlier issue. 
Our price is reduced to 45 cents per volume. 


at $1.50 


with 5,000 other books at proportionately low prices. ]| 


Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. 
Adventuress, The—Coralie Stanton. 


Archbishop and the Lady, The—Mrs. S. Crowinshield. 


rats, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Arncliff Puzzle, The—Gordon Holmes. 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doyle. 
Affair at the Inn, The—Kate D. Wiggins. 
Alton of Somasco-——Harold Blindloss. 
Alice of 01d Vincennes—M. Thompson. 
Apache Princess, An—Capt. Charles King. 
Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. 
Arthur Bonnicastle—J.G. Holland. 
Ashes of Empire—Robert W, Chambers. 
At the Mercy of Tiberius—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Audrey—Mary Johnston. 
Ayesha—H. Rider Haggard. 
Banker and the Bear, The—Henry M. Webster. 
Barabbas—Marie Corelli. 
Barlasch of the Guard—H. Seton Merriman. 
Brass Bowl, The—Louis Jooeph Vance. 
Battle Ground, The--Ellen Glasgow. 
Battle of the Strong—Gilbert Parker. 
Beautiful Joe’s Paradise—Marshall Saunders. 
Belle of Bowling Green, The—Amelia Barr. 
Beverly of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheon. 
Blazed Trail, The—Stewart Edward White. 
Blennerhassett—Chas. F. Pidgin. 
Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred Ollivant. 
The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Brethren, The—H. Rider Haggard. 
Brewster’s Millions—Geo. B. McOutcheon. 
By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. 
By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 
Caleb West—F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Californians, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Calumet “K”—Merwiu-Webster. 
Call of the Wild, The-—Jack London. | 
Captain of the Grayhorse Troop—Hamilin Garland. 
Cape Cod Folks—Sally P. Mcl,. Greene. 
Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis, 
Cap’n Eri—Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Cardigan—R. W. Chambers. 
Conquest of Canaan, The-—B. Tarkington. 
Castaway, A—Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. 
Cavaliers, The-—Geo. W. Cable. 
Checkers —H. M. Blossom, Jr. 
Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen. 
Christian, The—Hall Caine. 
Circle, The—Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston. 
Clansman, The—Thos, Dixon, Jr. 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville—-F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Conquest of Canaan, The--B. ‘'arkington. 
Courier of Fortune, A—A. W. Marchmont. 
Crisis, The—Winuston Churchill. 
Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Irving Bacheller, 
Dash for a Throne, A—A. W. Marchmont. 
Daughter of the Snows, A—Jack Iondon. 
David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 
David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Day’s Work, The—Rudyard Kipling. 
Rikeuts-Sasees Ludlow, 
Deluge, The—David Graham Phillips. 
Deliverance, Tite—Ellen Glasgow. 
Delightful Dodd—E. Flower. 
Doctor Bryson—F rank Spearman. 
Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford. 
Dorothy South—George Cary Eggleston. 
Dr. Luke of the Labador—N. Duncan. 
Eben Holden—Irving Baclieller. 
Eternal City, The-—Hall Caine. 
Emmy Lou—Helen R. Martin. 
Fighting Chance, The—R, W. Chambers. 
Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Greene 
For Love of Country,—Cyrus T, Brady. 
Fool Errant, The—Maurice Hewlett. 
Four Feathers, The—A. EK. W. Mason. 
Four Roads to Paradise—Maud W. Goodwin. 
Friend with the Countersign, A—Benson. 
Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston. 
Garden of Allah, The—Robert Hichens. 
Garden of Lies, The—Justus Miles Forman. 
Grafters, The—Francis Lynde. 
Graustark— George Barr McCutcheon, 
Great Mogul, The—Louis Tracy. 
Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath. 
Girl and the Deal, The—Karl KE. Harriman. 
Green Diamond, The—A. Morrison. 
Half a Rogue—Haro'd MacGrath. 
and Masks—Harold MacGrath. 
Heart’s Highway, The—Mary E. Wilkins. 
Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Heart of Rome, The—F. Marion Crawford. 
Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 
Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. — 
House of a Thousand Candles, The—M. Nicholson. 
House of Mirth, The—Edith Wharton. 
In Babel—George Ade. 
In the Alamo—Opie Read. 
In the Country God Forgot—Charles. 
If were King—Justin H. McCarthy, — 
Indifference of Juliet, The—Grace S. Richmond. 
Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson, 
In the Bishop’s Carriage—Meredith Michelson. 
In the Palace of the King - Crawford. 


In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim—Frances | 


Hodgson Burnett. 
In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 
Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 
Jessamy Bride, The—F. Frankfort Moore. 
Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 


| 


Katrina—Roy Rolfe Gilson. 

Kindred of the Wild, The—Roberts 
Kentuckian, The—James Ball Naylor. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward. 
Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed.. 
Leopard’s Spots, The—Thos, Dixon, Jr. 
Levenworth The—Anna K. Green. 
Lin McLean—Owen_Wister. 

Lion and the Mouse, Thé—Klein and Hornblower. 
Little Citizens—Myra Kelly. 

Little Minister, The—J. M. Barrie. 

Little Traitor to the South, A—C. T. Brady. 
Long Road, The—John Oxenham. 

Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy. 
Love or Crown—A. W. Marchmont. 

Luck »f the Roaring Camp, The-~ Bret Harte. 
Lucy Aarding—Mary J. Holmes. 

Maid »f Maiden Lane, The—Amielia Barr. 
Maid at Arms, The.—Robt. W. Chambers. 
Main Chance, The.—Meredith Nicholson. 
Man on the Box, The.— Harold MacGrath. 
Man from Red The.—Eugene Thwing. 
Man of the Hour, The.—-Octave Thanet. 
Marcella.—Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 





Masquerader, The.—Katherine C. Thurston. 
Master of Warlock, The.—G. C. Eggleston. 
McAllister and His Double—Arthur Train. 
Merivale Banks, The—Mary J. Holmes, 
Millionaire Baby, The.—Anna K. Green. 
Misdemeanors of Nancy, The.—H es 

Missourian, The.—Eugene P. Lyle. 

Miss Petticoats—Dwight Tilton. 

Mistress of Bonaventure, The—H. Bindloss. 
Monsieur Beucaire,—Booth Tarkington. 

Motor Pirate, The—G. Sidney Paternoster. 

Mr. Dooley in Peace and War—Dunne. 

My Mamie Rose—Owen Kildare. 

My Lady of the North.— Randall Parrish. 

My Friend the Chauffeur.— Williamson. 

Nancy Stair. Elinor Macartney Lane. 
Octopus, The —Frauk Norris. 

Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks. 

Order No. 11—Caroline Abbot Stanley, 
Pam—Bettina yon Hutton, 

Partners of the Tide— Joseph C. Lincoln 

People of the Abyss —Jack London. 

Phroso- Anthony Hope, 

Pit, The—Frank Norris, 

Pigs in Clover—Frank Danby. 

Port of Missing Men—-Meredith Nicholson 
Power Lot S. P. Mclean Green, 

Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 

Princess Passes, The - C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope. 

Prisoners of Hope--Mary Johnston. 

Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 

Queen’s Advocate, The—A. W. Marchmont. 
Reckoning, The—Robt W. Chambers. 
Redemption of David Corson, The—Chas. F. Goss. 
Red Saunders—David Graham 'Phillips. 

Rena’s Sxpertaeat—Maty J- Holmes. 
Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. 

Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 
Richard Carvel—— Winston Churchill, 
Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 
Rosalind at Red Gate -M. Nicholson. 

Rose 0’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Rose of the World— A. and KE. Castle. 
Rudder Grange — Frank Stockton. 

Rupert of Hentzau—Anthony Hope. 

Santa Sanderson—H allie Eiminie Rives. 
Saracinesca —-F. Marion Crawford. 
Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmont 

Sea Wolf, The—Jack London, 

Seats of the Mighty, The —Gilbert Parker. 
Silas Strong—Irving Bachellor. 

Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer—Brady. 

Sir Nigel—A. Conan Doyle. 

Soldier of Virginia, A—B. K. Stevenson. 
Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson, 
Spoilers, The Rex Beach. c 

St, Eimo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 

St. Ives — Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Storm Center, The--Chas, EK. Craddock. 
Tales of the Road—Charies N. Crewdson. 
That Lass o’ Lowries—-f'rances H. Burnett. 
That Mainwaring Affair—A. M. Barbour. 
That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B, Wright — 
Thrall of Lief the Lucky, The—Ottilie A. Liljencrantz 
Three Daughters of the Confederacy—Bracly. 

Tides of Barnegat——F. Hopkinson Smith. — 

Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. 

To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston | 

Told by the Death’s Head— Morus Jokai. 

Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 

Up the Witch Brook Road—K ate U. Clark. 

Vashti—A ugusta Evans Wilson, 
Vergilius—Irving Bacheller. 

Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow. 

Wheel of Life, The - Ellen Glasgow. 

Wheels of Chance, The—H. G. Wells. | 

When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major 


| When I Was Czar—Arthur W. Marchmont, 


When Patty Went to College—Jean Webster. 
When Wilderness Was King,—R. Parrish. 
Whispering Smith—Frank H. Spearman. 
Windjammers, The-- T. J. Hains. 

Wings of the Morning, The—Louis Tracy. 





Woman of the World, A—Ella Whe eler Wilcox. 
Yoke, The—Elizabeth Miller. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 
We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large assortment and 
purchase in large quantities for this purpose. We give our customers the benefit of the very low 
prices thus-secured, whether they buy one or one hundred copies. You can save money by buying 


your books from us. 


AS PREMIUMS. Any one of the above books will be given as a reward for securing 


one 
scrl 


own 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Peubscriber to either PRIMARY PLANS or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
top fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, 75¢ for Normal Instructor) and 12c postage for each book. 
You ea Seemre as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under no circumstances can your 

seriion be included. 


Remit the full sub- 


-DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Marriage of William Ashe, The.—Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 


are among the newer 


45 Cents 


recent fiction as well | 
per volume. 
Handsome cloth binding. If | 


Space allows us to list only a 
e for full list together 


The Agassiz Association 


Better Advantages to be Offered to 
Teachers 


Those of our readers who have enjoyed 
the Nature articles contributed to Normal 
Instructor during a good portion of the 
year by Edward F. Bigelow, -and es- 
| pecially those who: have. through his 

writing, become interested in the Agas- 
siz Association, or AA, as he ‘preferred 
to call it, will be particularly ‘interested 
to learn of the good fortune which has 
come to the latter through the generosity 
of some unnamed benefactor. While the 
benefaction referred to is for the AA 
and its work, the good fortune is shared 
equally by Mr. Bigelow, as he is the 
President of the AA, and it is a cher- 
ished part of his work to advance its in- 
_terests and usefulness. 

From an announcement in ‘‘The Guide 
‘to Nature,’’ the handsome publication 
edited by Mr. Bigelow, and the organ of 
the AA, we learn that this ‘‘ philan- 
thropist (whose name is withheld for the 
present by request) is to establish ‘Ar- 
cadia,’ a nature colony or nature uni- 
versity, on unique arid original plans. 
Within an enclosure in courtyard style, 
covering more than a half acre of ground, 
will be erected a series of convenient 
buildings for the work of experimenting 
in the growth, care and habits ef plants and 
animals; for preparation of literary and 
illustrative material; for imparting in- 
formation to amateur and professional 
naturalists of all ages; for aid in ‘nature 
study’ in the schools; for exchange of 
natural history specimens; for publish- 
ing, etc. In brief, it will be an insti- 
tution for creating and increasing a 
knowledge and love of nature.’’ 

The buildings to be provided for will 








, include the home of The Agassiz As- 


| sociation, offices and exhibition lecture 


and demonstration rooms; astronomical 
observatory, photograph-gallery,. ‘‘AA 


| clearing house’’ for storage and dissemi- 


| 





nation of nature study material, biolog- 


| ical laboratories, and other minor build- 


ings. There will also be vivaria, aquaria, 
plant beds, etc. This Arcadia is to be 
located at Stamford, Conn., and will be 
ready for occupancy April Ist. The 
buildings will be at present of a tem- 
porary, and portable nature and the outfit 
is‘tentative for a period of two years. 
Mr. Bigelow is an enthusiast in Nature 
work. In addition to his work on ‘‘The 
Guide to Natnre’’ and with the AA, 
which is gratuitous, he conducts ‘‘Nature 
and Science’’ in ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ and 
finds time for sucl work as his articles 


| in the Instructor especially for teachers 
| and the sciioois. 


He also is a popular 
lecturer on Children and Nature, which 
he designates ‘‘the two most lovable in- 
terests in the world.’’ He is in growing 
demand as a lecturer before Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, and, himself a teacher, his work 
there is especially favorable. 

Mr. Bigelow’s purpose in his Instruc- 
tor articles was to aid teachers in their 
Nature work, to widen their scope, and 
as a better means of doing this to inter- 
est them and their schools in the Agassiz 
Association. While the latter is not 
made self-supporting by this recent gift, 
it has been enabled to take a decided 
step forward in the path of usefulness, 
and it is the intention to make it easier 
than before for teachers and their pupils 
to become interested in it and profit by 
its improved advantages. Any inquiries 
in regard to the AA or any of the oth- 
er work of Mr. Bigelow, may be address- 


| And then when mother calls us in, 








February, 
The Land of ‘‘I Forgot’ 


By Mary Morrison 

Little Trit-trot was a poor little slave 
In the land of ‘‘I forgot.’’ 

He ran and he ran the livelong day, 

Did little Trit-i-ty Trot, 4 

Who lived with his mama just over '¥ 











































































































































way, ; 
In the land of ‘‘I forgot.” be 
It was‘‘Where is my hat and where. 


my cap, 
And where is my brand-new ball, 
And where is my bat and my catchigg 
glove? i Be 
I cannot find them at all.’’ 
And _ he hunted and looked up stairs ag 
down, : 
In kitchen, chamber and hall. 


The hat was found in the top of a tr 
By the side of a tattered kite. 

The cap was left in old Blackie’s ne 
When he gathered the eggs at nigly 

The hat was wet and the cap was torn 
And both were a sorry sight. 


The ball and the bat and the catchigg 
glove 5 
Were down in the pasture lot, 1 
And the slate and sponge and strap an 
books 
Had hidden under the cot. 
For this is the way things lose themse 
In the land of ‘‘I forgot.’’ 


—Youth’s Companio 


Es 


Knowledge Is Sweet 
By J. W. Foley 


‘*Now, dear,’? said Mamma yesterday 
**T will expiain to you " 
All in a very simple way 
How one and one make two; 
Here is a cookie from the jar, 
And here’s another one; 
Just count and see how many are 
There now—the sum is done!’?’ 


‘‘And if you eat one cookie—so, 
Another sum is done, b 
You count what you have left aud kno 
That one from ‘two leaves one; B 
And now you eat the other and in 
Another sum you do, F 
For you have none left in your hand } 
When you take two from two.’’ 


‘*Oh, dear!’’ sighed little Isabel 
This very afternoon, 
‘‘T thought I knew my sums so well 
I'd not forget so soon. 
I really think I ought to go 
And ask my Mamma quick 
To get the cookie jar and show 
Me my arithmetic !’’ 
—New York Times 


4 


Winter Time 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Late lies the winter sun a-bed, 
A frosty, fiery sleepy-head ; 4 
Blinks but an hour or two; .and then,7 
A blood-red orange sets again. 


Before the stars have left the skies, 
At morning in the dark I rise; - 

And shivering in my nakedness, F 
By the cold candle, bathe and dress. 7 


Close by the jolly fire I sit i 
To warm my frozen bones a bit; 4 
Or, with reindeer-sled, explore a 
The coider countries round the door. © 


When to go out my nurse, doth wrap | 
Me in my. comforter and cap; } 
The cold wind burns my face, and bk 
Its frosty pepper up my nose. 


Black are my steps on silver Sod; | 
Thick blows my frosty breatlr abroad: 
And tree and house,.and hill and lake 
Are frosted like a wedding-cake. | 


His Reasons 
By Clara Odell Lyon 


Oh, yes, I like to go to school, 
Because when school is out 

We always have such lots of fun— 
We race and run and shliout. 


Our supper tastes so good— i 
Much better than in summer time— 4 
I don’t know why it should. ; 
And all the house is bright and wat 
Outside ’twas getting cool. : 
Oh, yes, indeed, I am very sure 
I like to go to school! 








ed to him at Stamford, Conn. 





—Youth’s Companiott 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music 
whether a beginner or an @dvanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you de- 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will 
be given free to make our home study courses 


for these instruments known im your locality.’ 


You will get one lesson weekly, and your only 
expense during the time you take the lessons 
will be the cost of postage and the music you 
use, which is small. Write at once. It will 
mean much to you to get our free booklet. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever to 
us if you never write again. You and your 
friends should know of this work. Hundreds of 
our pupils write: “Wish I had known of your 
school before.” ‘“‘Have learned more in one 
term in my home with your weekly lessons than 
in three terms with private teachers, and at a 
great deal less expense.” “Everything is so 
thorough and complete.” ‘The lessons are mar- 
vels of simplicity, and my 11 year old boy has 
not had the least trouble to learn.’’ One minister 
writes: “‘As eachsucceeding lesson comes I ain 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mis- 
take in becoming your pupil.” 

Established 1895—have thousands 
from eight years of age toseventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send 
for our free booklet and tuition offer, It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address, 


U. S. School of Music, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


of pupils 


Box 23, 













Do not be satisfied 
with an indefinite 
lsi which 






ver Oil - 


hed of any good druggist. 
nd bottled in Norway, thus 
you without possibility of 
adulteration. It is so pure 
that it is entirely 


Free From all Disa- 
grecable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely — 
no nauseous ‘‘repeat- 
ing.’’ Never sold in 
bulk.. Take only the 

flat, oval bottles bear- 
=. ing name otf 
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dealers, hotel men, dentists and physicians. 
We want dealers and agents everywhere. 

Aigents are making from $3 to 510 0 dey. 


ANTISEPTIC TOOTHPICK, CO, "84 Sommer Se 
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Tension Shears in 3 hours, made $14.50. We guar- 
antee TO SHOW ANY ONE HOW TO MAKE $3 to $10 
per day. We have more patented goods for sale through agents,that are 
not found in stores, than any other house inthe U. 8. Samples free to 
workers. INVESTIGATE NOW. A Postal will do. Address 

Thomas Mfg. 176 Home Bldg. 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easil 
~~ aos —_ icetial ie pist . 


MRS. MAN. PERRY, H4 Box siz, Long Beach, sh. CALs 
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MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP < 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
2 dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It ¢ 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, J 
cures windcolic, and isthe bestremedy for diarrhoea 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


north of east, but sets north of west; the 
variation from due east or west depends 
upon the latitude of the place. 5. Yes, 
it rises and setsas much north of east and 
west, as on Dec. 21, it rises and sets 
south of east and west to places corre- 
spondingly north of the equator. 6. An- 
swered in I-2 above. 7. Only at those 
times. 8. Yes; because that would be 
the region of the sun’s vertical rays. 9. 
Yes. 10, It ts correct, because the subject 
‘‘varieties’’ being plural, the verb has 
the plural form “‘are.’’ 11. ‘‘Of’’ de- 
notes possession and similar relations; 
thus horses being oe of possession, 
‘I bought a horse of him,’’ is correct. 
expresses separation or source, 
is correct to say, ‘‘I 
him,’’ but not ‘‘I 


“From’’ 
and therefore it 
took the horse from 
bought it from him.’ 


1. Why was Georgia not represented in the 
ineeting of the First Continental Congress, which 
was held in Philadelphia, September 5, 1774? 

2. How do you piuralize the word Jones: 
“The (plural of Jones) were all there ?’’—Green- 
ville, Pa. 

1. The people of Georgia were in sym- 
pathy with the Congress, but the action 
of the Governor prevented the appoint- 
ment of delegates. 2. By adding ‘ 
and makiny additional syllable ; as, ‘‘ The 
jousscs were all there.’’ 


1. “Lord Ullin’s Daughter” from McGuffey’s 
Fifth Reader, 12th verse: 

‘For sore dismay through storm and shade 

His child he did discover.”’ 

Parse in full, ‘‘For,” “sore” and “dismay,” 
14th verse : 

“The waters wild went o’er his child 
And he was left lamenting.” 

Parse “lamenting.” 2. ‘It is told of Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia,’’ etc. Would you 
parse ‘‘Frederick the Grea}’”’ as one word or 
noun? If not, parse ‘Great’ in full. Is “‘King’”’ a 
common noun? 3. Is the present active parti- 
ciple ever used asan adverb? 4. Inoral spelling, 
is it correct to double no letters of, the same 
kind when they come together, asin “moon” or 
“trustee,’’ but especially in monosyllables ; or is 
it more correct to sound each letter separately? 
I have always been in the habit of doubling the 
letters if the word is not divided where they 
come together.—Subscriber, W. Va 


the lead in special manufacturing indus- 
tries, as of cotton, silk, leather, meat 
products, ice, machinery, etc., but not 
their rank in general manufactures. 2. 
(a) New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
San Francisco, Baltimore. (b) Chicago, 
New York, Boston, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco. 3. A people, formerly _self-cent- 
ered and conservative, opposed to inter- 
course with foreign nations, but now be- 
coming one of the most active and pro- 
gressive nations of the earth ; of peculiar 
habits and dress but rapidly assuming 
those of the Western World, in some 
ways notso good as their own; among 
their industries, excelling in manufac- 
ture, producing articles noted for perfec- 
tion of finish and artistic beauty. 4. In 
1804, a land expedition, under commis- 
sion from the U. S. Government and 
commanded by Captains William Clark 
and Meriwether Lewis, crossed the con- 
tinent from St. Louis to the Pacific, ex- 
ploring the upper Missouri river and tlhe 
country around the Columbia as far as the 





ocean, and giving to the U. S. its claim 
upon the territory of Oregon, 5. From 
the position of the word, it is a modi- 
fier of ‘‘sheep.’’ There is a variety of | 
black sheep, the wool of which is often 
made into cloth without being dyed. The 
reference is probably to a coat of such 
cloth, and thus by meaning also, the 
word modifies ‘‘sheep.’’ 


Please tell what kind of complements the in- 
dicated words are in the following sentences, 
and analyze the sentences: 1. The hat becomes 
the ‘‘man.” 2, The boy becomes the “man.” 3 
The conqueror often becomes the “tyrant.” 4. 
Humanity always becomes a “conqueror.” 5. To 
be tender-minded does not become a “sword.” 
6. Inever dreamed of its being ‘“‘she.” 7. The 
writer being a scholar, his conclusions were not 
double. (The grammarians usually dodge ana- 
lyzing such sentences, and leave the student to 
guess the kind of complement and to guess all 
the rest that is difficult.)—Jean, Wash, 


There need be no guess work in these 
sentences if we bear in mind that ‘‘be- 





| come’’ 


1. ‘‘For’’ is a subordinate deetwittion 


introducing this stanza and connecting it 
with the preceding one. 
made in ‘‘dismay’’ which is properly 
‘*dismayed’’ or, as shortened in the poem, 
‘‘dismay'd’’ (rhyming with ‘‘shade’’), 
a perfect participle, from the verb‘‘dis- 
may,’’ relating to the pronoun ‘‘he,’ 
‘*sore’’ is the adverb of manner ‘‘sorely,’’ 
changed to the poetic form and used as 
modifier of ‘‘dismay’d;’’ ‘‘lamenting’’ 
is a present participle relating to ‘‘he.’’ 
2. As itis one name (not one word), 
it might be parsed as a noun. ‘‘King’’ is 
a proper noun, being a title and is used 
as explanatory modifier in opposition 
with ‘‘ Frederick the Great’’ 3. It is not 
safe to say of any word that itis ever 
used, or never used, as adverb. If it is 
so used the meaning of the passage will 
show it. 4. One method is just as cor- 
rect as the other. Whichever is the more 
likely to fix the form of the word in the 
child’s mind so that he will always re- 
member how to spell it, is the one to be 
preferred. 

1. What was Gen. Scott’s so-called “Anaconda 
plan?” 2. Is it correct to say “The faculty, who 
are impartial judges, lias decided the question ?” 
Please give construction of “who.’—A. L. S., 
Subscriber, Mont. 

1. As the Anaconda crushes and then 
swallows its prey, so that name has prob- 
ably been given to the plan Scott carried 
out in marching on the City of Mexico, 
which was to crushand annihilate all the 
Mexican strongholds he found in his 
way, coming upon them, serpent fash- 
ion, ina winding course. 2. It is not; 
since ‘‘faculty,’’ subject of ‘‘has de- 
cided,’’ has plural number, as is shown 
by the clause ‘‘who are’ impartial 
judges,’’ relating to it. ‘‘Who”’ is a rel- 
ative pronoun, relating to ‘‘faculty,’* and 
subject of ‘‘are.’’ 


(If the sentence were “The faculty. a body of 


impartial judges, has decided the question,” 
then “has decided”’ would be right; for in that 
case, ‘faculty’? would be a singular noun, repre- 


senting one body, or unit.) 


1. Name the twelve largest cities in the U.S. | 


(a)in population ; (b) in manufacturing. 2. (a) 
Five most important ports; (b) Five greatest 
railroad centers, 3. Briefly describe the people, 
habits, and industries of Japan. 4. 
describe the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 5, In 
this sentence what does ‘“‘black” modify? 
wore a coat of black sheep’s wool,”’ Does 
“‘black’”’ modify ‘‘wool’, or “‘sheep,”’? and why ?— 
A. T., a Subscriber from W. Va. 


(a) The twelve largest in order of 
population are New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, 
cinnati, Pittsburg and New Orleans. 
(b) Statistics give the cities that take 


| as when ‘‘the boy becomes a man’’ 
A mistake is |‘ 


’ | to benefit, or to suit, orto be suitable to, 





| be tender-minded”’ 


| ‘‘of its being she;’’ Race | *” is object 


is an intransitive verb when it 
means to pass from one state to another, 
and 
‘the conqueror becomes the tyrant,’* and 
is therefore followed by an attribute 
complement or predicate nominative; 
and that it isa transitive verb, followed 
by an object complement, when it means 


or to make one appear well, etc. In sen- 
tence 1, ‘‘man’’ 1s object complement of 
transitive verb ‘‘becomes’’ 3 2, 3, already 
explained ; 4, ‘‘conqueror’” is object of 
transitive verb ‘‘becomes.’’ (These four 
sentences are easily analyzed.) 5. ‘‘To 
is a phrase used as 
subject of ‘‘does become,’’ a transitive 
verb meaning ‘‘to befit’’ or ‘‘to be 
suitable to’’; hence ‘‘sword,’’ meaning 
here a warrior, is object complement. 6. 
‘*Dream,’’ like‘‘becomes’’ is sometimes 
transitive, sometimes intransitive. Here 
it is intransitive, modified by the plirase 


of ‘‘of,’’ is modified by ,’? and has 
attribute complement *‘ AW, ny a. Subject 
of sentence ‘‘conclusions;’’ predicate 


‘‘were doubted.’’ ‘‘The writer being a 
scholar’? is a phrase consisting of noun 
‘*writer’’ used absolutely with participie 
‘* being ;’’ ‘‘scholar’’ is attribute comple- 
ment of ‘‘being.’’ 
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FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER 


CANCEROL has proved its merits 
in the treatment of cancer. It is not 
in an experimental stage. Records of 


undisputed cures of cancer in nearly 
every part of the body are contained 
in Dr. Leach’s new 


100 page book. 
This book also tells the cause 

cer and instructs in the care of the 
patient; tells what to do in case of 
bleeding, pain, odor, etc. A valuable 
guide in the treatment of any case. 
A copy of this valuable book free to 
those interested. Address, 


Dr. L. T. LEACH, 
Box 94 Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Sent on Approval. 
WEWILL TRUST YOUTE TEN! DAYS. BAIR Switc 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 234 oz. 22-in. short stem 
fine human hair switch to fay a Ifyou find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 8 
and get your switeh free. Extra shades a little 
more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing—elso high 
r grade switches, pompadours, wigs, eto. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 36 i 
r) 17 Quincy 8t.,Chicago 











For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, et: 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estal- 
lished 18 years. eee ag paste, 10 cents, Svld by Dealers and Agents. 
Ask or write for fi 

GEO. W. HOFFMAN, R96 East Washington St., Indi 
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Postcards, a,j, LUCAS &CO., 159 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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of Patents. 774 F Street, 
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WASHINGTON, = D.C, 
wanted to make up shields at 
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to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc 
9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 
Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 
$90 ° out Merchandise & Grocery Catalogs. Mi! order 
house, American Home Supply Co., Desk 2A, ( hieage 


25 Flower Post Cards 10¢ 2.5 
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JAMES LEE, 72 B Canal St., Chieazo, Ill. Til. 
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15 CTS. brings you Pathfinder 18 weeks. Oli: -t and 
best current-events paper. Pathfinder, Wash., !?. D. 0. 
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DON'T WEAR A 


RUPTURE CURED by STUART’S PLASTER-PADS 
means & permanent cure, and you do away 
with the painful irritating, truss altogeth- 
S £ er. oe buckles—NO Straps—nNO springs. Adheres closely to body, ne 
rupture ts place and cures the most obstinate cases. 
soft as velvet—cannot slip, so cannot chafe. 
for permanentcuse. Treatment is private, costs very Attic and does not interfere with 
work. 1ias cured thousands. Guaranteed under National Pure Food & Drugs Law. 
Write at once for free“Trial of Treatment” and illus. booklet. 
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Learn to draw or paint in Water- 

se a and Decorate China. 

BEA TIST, Tllustrato: Designer 

or Oartoonist. Enroll in our floes tu. 

dy arses. No previous ex- 

perience necessary. itexceed- 

Sn creat demand VOU GAN 

EARN $2,000 TO 3,000 A. YEAR 

andeven more. We employ the 

same methods as those used in 

poetry er terete weeks) tae 

guaran teach you withcom- 

by mail or make no ; for tuition. 
raduates of lead 





plete success 
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and describesour methods. Sent FREE. 
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Ghe Fine Arts Institute, Studio 592, Omaka, Ne» 


Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New Scientific and 
Practical Invention for Those Who Are 
Deaf or Partially Deaf—May Now 
be Tested in Your Own Home. 

Deaf or partially deaf people may now make amonth’s 
trial of the Stolz Electrophone at home. This is un- 
usually important news for the deaf, for by this plan 
the final selection of the one completely satisfactory 
hearing aid is made easy and inexpensive for everyone. 

4 This new invention (U. 8. 
¥ Patent No. 763,575) renders 

unnecessary such clumsy, 
unsightly and frequently 
harmful devices as trum- 
= — horns, tubes, ear 
rums, fans, etc. It is a 
tiny electric telephone 
that fits on the ear, and 
which, the instant it is ap- 
plied, magnifies the sound 
waves in such manner as to 
cause an astonishing in- 
crease in the clearness of 
all sounds. It overcomes 
the buzzing and roaring 
ear noises, and also so con- 
stantly and electrically ex- 
ercises the vital parts of the 
ear that, usually, the nat- 
ural, unaided hearing itself 
is gradually restored. 


Prominent Business Man’s Opinion 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago.—I am pleased to say that 
the Electrophone is very satisfuctory. Being small in size and great in 
hearing qualities makes it PREFERABLE TO ANY I HAVE TRIED, 
and I believe I have tried all of them. I can recommend it to all persons 
who have defective hearing.—M. W, HOYT, Wholesale Grocer, Michigan 
Ave, and River St , Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of 
our personal home test offer and list of prominent en- 
dorsers who will answer inquiries, Physicians cor- 
dially invited to investigate. Address or call (call 
if you can). 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., 1653 Stewart Building (7th floor), Chicago. 
Branch Offices; Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Des Moines, Toronto. 

Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 



































12th Ave., May- 
wood, Ill., wears an Electrophone. 
Less conspicuous than eye.glasses. 

























Salesmen. Wanted! 


Be a high grade Traveling Salesman and earn 
from $1,000 to $10,000 a gear and expenses. We 
will prepare you by mail cS 
and assist you to secure a good position. 
dreds of our graduates now holding 
we secured for 


eight weeks to be one 

ood Sd 
positions 

or them, with reliab fe irms. Many 

who had no former experience now earn $100 to 

$500 monthly and expenses. If you want to secure 

a good position and increase_your 

ben Boo y~ ight rer 

Ow. ‘or it today. ress ni 

Dept. 161,N ATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAIN- 

ING ASSOCIATION, Chicago, New Yo 

Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 


















SEND 10 CENTS 


. for a beautifui 2-inch centerpiece on 
Fine Art Linen, your choice of Mt. 
.) Mellick, Wallachian, Eyelet or Vio- 
Ge let design and we will send FREE 
OE ) four doilies and sample copy of our 
Y new fancy work magaz ne. teaching 
all the popular stitches and showing 
the newest designs in shirt waists, 
hats, centers, scarfs etc. Address. 
The Willis-Warren Co,, Box 25, Elmwood Sta, Providenee, R, I. 


100%"=SEASY MONEY? 


OFFERED FOR SOLVING COLOR PATCH PUZZLES-- 
delightfully fascinating new pastime,for old and young. People 
are ‘daffy’ overit. 20 interesting, tantalizing puzzles to be 
solved. Frankly,we don’t think you can solve all in time given. 
Anyhow, we will pay $50.00 cash to one first sending correct 
Solution of all, Also $10.00 to one sending greatest number of 
Correct solutions; 5 prizes of $5.00 each to next best five: 15 
prizes of $1.00 to next best fifteen. Competition closes May Ist, 

909. Get busy. Price 25c silver. COLOR PATCH PUZ- 
ZLE CO., 1226 Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


rma 2 () Lovely Postals {Qe 


<4 - - 
39 SN Silk Embossed, Perfumed, Birthday, Floral 
e REE Greetings with your namefrosted Histori 








Views, Beautiful Scenery, etc. No two alike. 
No comics. Retail Price 3 to Sc Each. 
Sent prepaid with premium list, wholesale catalogue and s 


Proposition to fi 10c, Money back if not satisfied. 
SOUVENIR POSTAL CO, B20 159 Fifth Ave. Chieago 
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ARTNER WANTED 


Partnership interest in growing correspondence school 
and teachers’ agency, established six years in Western 
city, is offered for $3,000, with good salary and ex- 
penises {0 man capable of handling agents. No other 
Wante|. Address 











Invitations, 


Waiker, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50, 100 Visit- 


NORMAL 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping preplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 


this book and problems for solution should be 


of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 


University, Athens, Ohio. 


I bought stock, par value $50 per 
share, at 6%% discount, and received 
two semi-annual dividends of 2% % each ; 
I then sold out at 7% discount; netting 
a gain of $10 after paying a broker \&% % 
for buying, and the same for selling. 
How many shares of stock were there? 


Solution— 

93 4c+ 4 c=$.9375, cost of $1 of the 
stock bought through a broker. 

50X $.9375—$46.875, cost of 1 share of 
stock bought through a broker. 
Two semi-annual dividends of 2%% 
each would be equivalent to a single 
annual dividend of 5%, taking no account 
ot interest. 
5% of $50=$2.50, amount of the two 
dividends. 
93c— c—$. 9275, selling price of $1 of 
the stock if sold through a broker. 
50X $.9275—$46.375, selling price of 
one share. Then, 
($46. 375+$2. 50) —$46.875=$2, net gain 
on I share. 
.*. $10-+-$2—5, the number of shares as 
required. 
A merchant soid 40% of his stock of 
goods at 25% gain and 50% of the re- 
mainder at 10% gain; what was the total 
gain if the cost of the goods unsold was 
$3,150? 
Solution — 
Let 100% —cost of goods. 
4%—cost of part sold at 25% profit. 
50% of 60% 30%, cost of part sold at 
10% profit. 
60% —30% =30%, cost of part unsold. 


30% $3,150 
1% — $105, and 
100% —$10,500, total cost of goods, 


25% of 40%=10%, profit on first part 
sold. . 

10% of 30%—3%, profit on second part 
sold. 


sold. 

Then, 13% —13X$105—$1,365, 
profit as required. 

A and B together have $153: { of 
A’s money equals % of B’s. How much 
has each? 

Solution— 

Let 16%—A’s money. 
18% =B’s money. 
34% =$153 

1% —$4.50 

16% =$72, A’s money, and 

18 % =$81, B’s money. 

Note: In selecting a symbol to repre- 
sent A’s money, so select it, that its 4% 
will be divisible by 2. 


total 


Then, 


After selling 15 pounds more than 
\ of my tea, I reduced the price 10 cents 
on the pound, thereby reducing my profit 
$6. How many pounds had I at first? 


Solution— 
$6+10c=60, number of pounds I sold 
to close out the lot at the reduced price. 


4-15 pounds+ +60 pounds, 
.*. 4% 75 pounds. 


\%{=25 pounds, and, 
4-100 pounds, amount I had at first as 





Wedding ing Cards, 50¢. Write for Samples. 


\ OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. - 


required. 


its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing, hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 


sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 





INSTRUCTOR 


~ Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.-M. M.Ph. 


time is 51 minutes, 59 seconds. 


the Washington observatory? 
Solution— 


45”. 

go°—12° 59/ 45=77° o! 15”, 
of Washington observatory, 
Greenwich as required. 


height is 15 ft. 


building to the vertex of the roof? 
Solution— 


diagonal of a rectangle which is 50 ft. 
long and 40 ft. wide. 


.*. Length of rafter— /257+20°+15-= 
35.35+ feet. 

A party of 75 chartered a boat for 
an excursion, but they were joined by 
25 more, and the fare was reduced 20c 
each. Find the cost of the boat. 


Solution— 


7; of cust—one person’s share by first 
condition. 

zi5 of cost=one person’s 
second condition. 

ps Of the cost—;4, of the cost 1, of 
the cost, amount each person’s share was 
diminish x! by reason of extra passengers. 

.‘. x39 Of the cost—20 cents. 

38° of the cost $60 

.". $60—contract price for the boat. 


share by 


A kettle in the form of a hemisphere 
is 12 inches deep inside. Calculate its 
contents in cubic inches. Find the area 
of its outer surface if the kettle is every- 
where 34 of an inch thick. 


Solution— 





10%+3%—13%, total profit on goods | olivsieal nin, 


| present them to the eye. 


kettle in cubic inches. 
surface of kettle. 


Map Drawing 


What do you do with map drawing. 
Do you make it a useful exercise in your 
work or do you draw maps because you 
must? Suppose we are beginning the 
study of North America, in any grade. 
In assigning the lesson I would have the 
class go over the main features of the 
not to memorize, but to 
: Note oceans, 
rivers, plains, lakes and mountains. The 
very first lesson should be the best out- 


drawing with a pencil and ruler. The 
reason for this is that he will study the 
map as he draws it, going over every 
little detail of form. Draw only the 
outline for the first lesson, for this is to 
be a progressive map. For next lesson 


all the new features studied. Do this 
each day until your subject, and con- 
sequently your map, is finished. When 
you come to political divisions ‘‘survey’’ 
them with pencil and ruler, telling if 
you choose, the story of Washington’s 
surveying exploits, and then lay on the 
colors with brush and water color box. 
— Selected. 





Unless you are willing to do so, 
teacher, it is not necessary for you to 
teach in a dingy, dirty bare-walled school 
house with knife-scarred desks and 
smoking stove pipe. Your school yard 
need not be littered with stones or brush 
or chunks or other rubbish; nor need 
there be a small pond in front of the 
door nor elsewhere on the school yard 
unless you suffer such things. The 
teacher can make all these things right 
and should do so.—Missouri School 





Journal, 


The difference between central stand- 
ard time and Washington observatory 
What is 
the longitude West from Greenwich of 


51 min. 59 sec. corresponds to 12° 50/ 


longitude 
West from | pupils. 


| 


The rafter whose length is required is 
the hypotenuse of a right triangle whose 
altitude is 15 ft., and whose base is % the 








¥% (24° X .5236) —3619. 1232, contents of | 


: _. | of a thin coat three or four times a 
\% (25% X3.1416) = 1021.4127, outside 





line map that the child is capable of | 


locate on your map and draw, carefully, | 
| explains the subject ful- 
ily. Any one may have 
| a copy by merely asking 
| for it. 








| cracking. 
| reducing the labor of caring for the floors 
| saves its cost many times over. 


| ticulars may be had re- 
garding such demonstra- Hy . 
tions. ie 





| 


A house 50 ft. long and 4o ft. wide | 
has a square or pyramidal roof, whose | 
Find the length of a 
rafter reaching from a corner of the 


plying to 
| stores and offices. 
| will, free of all cost, treat one floor or part 
| of a floor in any school- 
room or 
Standard Floor Dressing, 
just to prove our claim. 


4I 
'THE DANGER OF DUST 


IN SCHOOLROOMS. 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED, 

UST DANGER is a real—not a 
theoretical menace. Scientific 
research has proved that dust is 
the greatest carrier and distribu- 
torof disease gerins known. 

The dust problem in schoolrooms is 
one that should have the serious consid- 
eration of every Board of Education, 
every Superintendent of Schools, Prin- 
cipal and Teacher, The elimination of 
dust isa duty that must appeal with pecu- 
liar force to those charged with the re- 














| sponsibility of caring for the health of 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fer- 
tile soil will, in an incredibly short 
space of time, generate millions upon 
millions of its kind. These micro-or- 
ganisms are found by the milion in dust, 
so that every current of air causes the 
dust to be set in circulation, and with it 
the countless myriads of living germs 
that are such a menace to health. 





The remedy for the elimination of dust 
is not sweeping and dusting, for such ex- 
pedients merely start the germs afresh on 


their aerial errand of warfare agaiust 


mankind. 
THE TRUE REMEDY. 

Standard Floor Dressing is the true 
remedy for the elimination ot dust. It 
has been tested by Physicians and Educa- 
tional Boards with the most gratifying 
results, and reports show that it reduces 
the percentage of floating dust nearly one 
hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing 
is purely mechanical. The application 
year 
is sufficient to keep the floors at just the 
right degree of moisture to catch and 
hold all dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appearance. 
The dressing acts asa preservative and 
prevents the boards from splintering or 
It does not evaporate, and by 


Not in- 
tended for household use. 

We are making a remarkable offer ap- 
schools, public buildings, 
Our offer is this=we 


corridor with 


<ANDAR, 
$\ On 0 


° FL 
Upon request, full par DRESSING 


Our little book, 
‘*Dust and Its Dangers,’’ 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Ineorporated) 








HEADACHE AND 


ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


NEURALGIA 
WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL BOX. 


| The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 


(Sold by Druggists) 


SOUT 
b. 1889 


BEND. IND. 








ready to order now write for new, big catalog. 
Mother’ -35th St., Chicag 


Remedies Co.,1100 

















; — 
JAPANESE KUDZU VINE 
This is the most remarkable hardy climbing vine of] 
the age, and one that should be planted by every one 
desiring a dense shade. It comes from Japan, the 
land so productive of curious and ornamental flowers. 
The biossoms grow in panicles somewhat like Wistaria, 
but mach larger in size and better clusters. Of a 
pleasing shade of purple and deliciously fragrant. 
For rapidly covering arbors, fences, dead or old 
trees, porches or rookeries there is nothing to equal 
it, growing to a height of 40 to 59 feet if permitted. 
t flourishes where nothing else will grow, in the 
best or rest soil, and owing to its hardy nature, 
requires little or no care. 
Price toc per packet or 
Kudzu Seed 8 packets for 25c postpaid. 
For quickest results, however, buy our one-year-old 
Kudzu plants. We sell these at 25c each or 8 for 50c. Free 
Book of Northern Grown Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Fruits and 
Trees. Valuable information for farm and garden. 


iL. L. MAY & CO., * ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















Children’s Gardens 


are an important adjunct to the work of 
the School Room. 


Vick’s Penny Packets 


give the children the same seed as their 
parents use; they are sold at this price 
for educational purposes only. 

Flower Seeds—Aster ; Alyssum; Bachelor’s 
Button ; Calliopsis ; Candytuft ; Dianthus ; Mari- 


sold ; Mignonette ; Morning Glory; 


Climbing Nasturtium; Petunia; 
Phlox; Poppy; Scabiosa; 

Sweet Peas; Zinnia. 
Vegetable Seeds— 
Beans; Beets; Carrot; 
Lettuce; Onion; 
Radish; Spinach; 

Sweet Corn, 


Send for full information. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
131 Main 8t., Rochester, N, Y. 





Something New—Late Improvements 
in Stoves. 


The newest and latest improvement in base bur- 
ner construction is the hot air flue which takes the 
cold air off the floor, passes it up through the stove, 
throwing out hot air at the top, creating a circu- 
lation that will changethe air in a room fifteen 
feet square every forty minutes. This was not had 
by the old-style construction. The Hoosier Stove 
Comenny of Marion, Indiana, have just built the 
latest thing in this line. The hot air flue in 
Hoosier Stoves is guaranteed to have fifty-four cubic 
inches more heating capacity than any stove here- 
tofore put on the market, and it is said on account 
of this improved hot air flue to heat at least one 
room more, with the same amount of fuel, than 
the old style make of corresponding size. One can 
easily see the advantage of getting a stove with 
these new improvements, asthe saving in fuel 
will soon pay for the cost of astove. The Hoosier 
Stove Factory is located at Marion, Indiana, 269 
State Street, and to any one that will send their 
address on @ postal the Hoosier Stove Company 
will mail free one of their 64-page catalogues and 
quote their lowest factory prices direct to you.. 
“They allow you to try a Hoosier Stove or Range 
thirty days free in your own home” and will send 
it to you freight prepaid, so that you are not out 
one penny. If you needa stove you should try 
one of these before buying. 





It goes without saying that, whatever booksa 
teacher may or may not have, the one indespen- 
sable work in the library is a first class Encyclo- 
pedia. Given a good Encyclopedia and one is 
fairly well equipped ifhe does not buy another 
book for the next twenty years. It answers all 
questions; it solves all problems; it settles all 
disputes. Other books trace one arc of the circle 
of learning; the Encyclopedia sweeps the whole 
circumference. Between its covers is crowded 
more knowledge than that embraced in a college 
eurriculum, Itisthe sum of human thought and 
endeavor, the cream ofthe world’s libraries and 
literatures; and for any one working along edu- 
cational lines it is simply invaluable. 

The advertisement in this issue of the 1909 edi- 
tion of the NEW AMERICANIZED ENCYCI0- 
PEDIA seems to us both in quality and price to 
justify the most careful examination by our 


readers. 





GET Pathfinder with your teachers paper. Write usfor 
price naming paper you want. 


Pathfinder, Wash., D. 0 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Parliamentary Law 


By Nannette B. Paul, B.LL. 
Third Talk 


Committees. —Standing, Select or Special. 





OTe vlohatel. 
WITHDRAW 4 MOTION 
SUSPEND 
LAY extn TABLE 
PREVIOUS QUESTION 
tT POSTPONE 4 DEFINITE TIME 
$/ To REFER wa COMMITTEE \e 
/erastrone INDEFINITELY ce ENON | 


. MAIN or PRINCIPAL MOTION 


RULES 





























te MOTIONS REQUIRING TWO THIRDS VOTE 
Copyright 1807 by Manette 8.Poul. 


te: WHITE SPACES DERATABLE MOTIONS 
= DUCK SPACES UNBERATARLE MOTIONS, 7 


EpitTor’s NotE—Mrs. Paul is a lecturer and 
teacher of Parliamentary Law,—has drilled clubs 
of women, and students in High Schools. She is 
author of a Text-book of Parliamentary Law, and 
has put that puzzling science in a form so simple 
that the most immature but earnest student may 
readily acquire a working knowledge of it. It 
contains the diagram, which accompanies this 
article. She has alsoa large diagram which is 
useful in schools and clubs to illustrate the teach- 
ing. Both may be obtained from Mrs. Nanette B. 
Paul, 1661 Park Road N. W., Washington, D.C, 
Price of book $1.00, of large diagram or chart, $2. 

Motions are arranged in the diagram in the 
order in which they may be presented, beginning 
with the main motion at the bottom. The main 
motion is therefore the lowest in value and must 
yield or be displaced for the time being by any 
motion which is above it, until the latter motion 


| is acted upon. 








Any motion which stands above the motion 
already before the house is in order and takes 
precedence of the latter. Any motion which is 
below the one pending would be out of order, 
and could not be considered until the higher one 
is disposed of, 

(Previous Talks were published in the 
September and November issues of last 
year.) 

By referring to the diagram, we learn 
that the motion to refer to committee, is 
debatable. Its position indicates its 
relative value. It yields to all motions 
above it and takes precedence of all those 
below. It may be amended as to the 
number serving on it, and to the time it 
shall report. Its form is as follows: 
‘*Mr. President, I move that the motion 
that we give fifty books to the library, 
be referred to a commnittee.’’ 

When seconded, it would be stated 
thus: ‘‘It has been moved and seconded 
that the question ‘That we give fifty 
books to the library, be referred toa 
committee;’ are you ready for the ques- 
tion?’’ 

Amendments as to how many shall 
constitute it, at what time it shall report ; 
what instructions shall be given it, 
etc., may now be proposed and acted up- 
on one ata time, in keeping with the 
rules governing amendments, set forth 
in the last lesson. 

It is put to vote thus: ‘‘The question is 
on the adoption of the motion to refer 
the question ‘That we give fifty books to 
the library;’ to a committee, (with any 
amendments that may have been adopted). 
All in favor sayaye.’’ ‘‘All opposed say 
no.’’ ‘*The ayes have it, and the mo- 
tion to commit is adopted.’’? The ques- 
tion is now removed from before the as- 
sembly until the committee reports it 
back at the next meeting. 

Committees are of three classes: 

Standing, appointed fora definite time, 
as a year, or for the entire session. 

Select or Special, appointed for a par- 
ticular purpose, and which ceases to ex- 
ist when such purpose is accomplished. 

Committee of the Whole, consisting of 
the entire assembly tor the consideration 
of some single question. 

Most of the work of deliberative bodies 
is done by means of one or all of these 
committees. The members of a commit- 
tee are appointed by the chair, by the 


Committee of the Whole 


assembly, or named in the motion creat- 
ing it. The member first named is the 
chairman, unless he is otherwise ap- 
pointed. The question referred to it, 
must be considered in a regularly called 
meeting, with a majority of its members 


present; communication by telephone 
| does not meet the requirement of the 








law. A committee is a miniature assem- 
bly, and the rules of the latier apply as 
far as practicable toits conferences. For- 
mal motions may be dispensed with when 
it issmall, but a formal vote on the mat- 
ter reported to the assembly should be 
taken. Such vote may be reconsidered 
without regard to time, providing every 
member who voted on the prevailing 
side is present when the motion to re- 
consider is made. All committees, ex- 
cept the Committee of the Whole, may 
appoint sub-committees; the report of 
the latter, of course, would be incorpor- 
ated in that of the committee. Whena 
committee is appointed for action, it 
should be small; but if its object is for 
deliberation or investigation, its mem- 
bership should represent all parties in 
the assembly in order that its report may 
be comprehensive. The committee is a 
creature of the assembly, created fora 
particular purpose, and may not go be- 
yond its instructions. Papers submitted 
to it must not be defaced in any way ; 
all alterations recommended must be 
submitted on a separate sheet. If the 
resolution, however, originate in the 
committee, then all amendments should 
be incorporated in it. When the com- 
mittee has been instructed to report at a 
certain time, it should do so, or state 
the reason for not Coing so and ask for 
further time. 


DISPOSITION O¥ COMMITTEE REPORTS 


When a committee is called upon to re- 
port to the assembly, the chairman rises, 
addresses the chair, and reads the report 
agreed upon in the committee. If the 
report contains recommendations, before 
taking his seat the chairman or member 
acting in that capacity moves that the 
recommendations be adopted, and then 
passes the copy of the report up to the 
secretary, for entering on the minutes. 
After the motion to adopt the recommen- 
dations is seconded, it is stated in the 
usual way by the chair, when the recom- 
mendations of the committee are before 
the house for consideration: It becomes 
in reality a main motion, subject to all 
the conditions governing it, except that 
the objection to its consideration may 
not be raised. If the report consists of 
a statement of facts, or an account of 
work done, it should be accepted, as 
there is nothing to adopt. When there 
is a recommendation that something 
definite be done by the assembly, that 
recommendation must be adopted, after 
a formal motion to that effect has been 
made from the floor. 

After a Special committee submits its 
report, the object for which it was cre- 
ated is accomplished, and it ceases to 
exist. A motion to discharge a commit- 
tee is sometimes useful, however, when 
it submits only a partial report, or fails 
to report at all. A committee may be 
revived, by a motion to refer the ques- 
tion back to it. If the committee is 
small, the report should be signed by all 
its members; but when large, the name 
of the chairman alone wiil suffice; the 
names of all those agreeing to the report 
is often appended. 

The minority of a committee may 
submit a report also, and move that it be 
substituted for the report subinitted by 





GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A Lady Subscriber Will Send Free to 
Any Sufferer the Secret Which 
Cured Her 


One of our lady subscribers asks us toannounce that she 
will send free to any reader of this azine the means 
which gave her permanent relief from all traces of super- 
fluous hair, after every other known remedy had failed. 
She states that the means used is harmless, simple and 
painless, and makes the electric needle entirely unneces- 
sary. She will send, entire ly free, full particulars to enable 
any other sufferer to achieve the same happy results 
privately at home.~ All she asks is a 2-cent stamp for re- 

ly. Address Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 342 D, Custom 

ouse, Providence, R. I, 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Are recognized throughout the world as a 
staple remedy for Coughs, Hvarseness and 
Sore Throat. Beneficial in Lung Troubles, 
Bronchitis and Asthma, 

Invaluable to Teachers and Singers. 

Free from anything harmfu! 


Ww: 
Kx M5 Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
HIAL ceipt of pricee—25e, 50¢, and $1,00 per hox 


wed JOHN 1. BROWN & SON 


ty NG 
Ao Boston, Mass. 




















Don't Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new 
scientific iscovery with 
automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts to. 
gether and binds them as 
rea would a broken |imb, 

t absolutely holds_ firmly 
and comfortably and never 
slips, always light and coo} 
and conforms to every move. 
ment of the body without 
chafing or hurting. I make 
it to your measure and send 
it to pa on @ strict guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money 
refunded and I have put my 
price so low that anybody, 
rich or poor, can buy it. 
member, I make it to your order—send it to you—you 
wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to 
me and I will refund your money. e or an 
responsible citizen in Marshal] will tell you that is the 
way I do business—aiways absolutely on the square and 
I have sold to thousands of people this way for the past 
five years. Remember, I use no salves, no ‘harness, no 
lies, no fakes, I just give you a straight business deal 


ata reasonable pr ce, 
C. E, BROOKS, 8790 Brooks Bidg., Marshall, Mich, 








ENGLE’S OUTLINE MAPS 


We now make 41 BLACKBOARD MAPS the 
largest and most complete line published. The 
list includes the U. 8., two sizes! Six Continents; 
U. §S. Sections; History Maps for Grammar 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges. The most 
UP-TO-DATE maps in use. 

OurINDIVIDUAL OUTLINE MAPS are de- 
signed to be used either alone or in connection 
with the Blackboard Maps. 23 maps now ready, 
Catalogue and Sample FREE. A SET of Samples 
foraSILVER DIME, Address 


J.L. ENGLE, ‘‘The Map Man’’ 
670 Third St., Beaver. Penna. 














WHERE TO BUY 


Entertainment Material 


From a House which deals ex- 
clusively in  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT NOVELTIES, PLAYs, 
ACTION SONGS, ETC. 

From a House that has a rapid- 
ly growing reputation for prompt 
ness,courtesy and a personal! inter 
est in your Entertainment Troubies, 

Get in touch with **THE HOUSE 
THAT HELPS,” Free Catalog. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 
Franklin, Ohio. 


‘6 Wa-art-tem’’ 


I am sure I can assist you to healthy, natural at- 
tractiveness and I want every woman to write and 
tell me your health and beauty troubles of whatever 
nature. Faults of figure, complexion and hair <or- 
rected. I shall be glad to send you letters from pupils 
I have benefited. ; 
ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 30-b, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Notice to Teachers: 
Send twenty-five cents in silver and a stamyed en- 
velope to Mrs. C. K. Sharp, Highland Home. Ala,, 
for the original pantomime ‘‘Almost Persuaded. 


EASTE POST CARDS. 20 Floral and Gold Embossed 
“Greetings,” 25c. 85 for $1. Write ot once. You 
will want more. NEW ENG. POST CARD CO., DEPT. 94, SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


VALENTINE POST CARDS 


12 Valentine, Easter and other cards Highly Col- 
ored for T0c. (Silver). Large catalogue Free. 
Reliable Post Card Co.. Dept. 12, Su.-bury, Pa. 


Rasays, P . 
WE DO WRITE TO INDIVIDUAL ORDER ONLY (rations. (s:>". Dose 
ete., on ANY subject for ANY occasion. Send stamp for particulars. 
THE PUTNAM STUDIO, (Dept. N), Warthington, Minn. 


Imported Easter Post Cards 4 \p 
ace ster Pos =x 10€ 























Beautifully Colored and Embossed 
. Place Souvenir Co., Passaic, N. 





BUTTON 8 same face 25c, Fine work. Gam 

Stamps, 16, 24, or 32 for 25e, Photo Jewelry- 

New Ill. Cat. free with sample of work 4e. Agent+ Wanted. 
SUNBEAM PHOTO CO,, Dep. N.I., Station L, Brooklyn, 4. ¥- 
a 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE =.7e: nro 


Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any ins! rumenl 
Piano, Organ, Violin, etc. Address Americal 
School of Music, 214 Clark St,, Dept. 42, “hicage- 


PENMANSHIP BY MAIL. Twelve graded lessons, $1. 
Sample lesson 10 cents. Calling Cards 10c « dozen. 
C. M. BOWLES, 24 W. 9th Street, Cincinne:i, Ohio. 
wl 


BEAUTIFULLY Written Cards. Sure t please. 
G. Prince, Bridgeport, Ct 
ee 


0 COPIED 25¢, Doz. Postals your Pho'o 50¢ tn. 











Send silver dime for 10. C. 





“KEY TO HISTORY TEACHING,” ‘Teachers’ nee selling 
rapidly. Send to-day, Price 25c, A. 4. Jolly, Sc iford, BY 





MONTHLY and expenses to men and \ omen ft 
advertise, leave ‘samples and collect, nami 
Write at once. SILVERTON CO., D52, (hienge 

ee 


PATHFINDER for current events, 13 wks 1 ¢™ 
Best of all. Testit. Pathfinder, Wash., D. ‘ 
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the majority, immediately after the later 
has been, stated by the chair. If the 
motion for such substitution is seconded 
and stated, it becomes a_ substitute 
amendment to the majority report, and 
js treated in the same manner as a substi- 
tute amendment toa main motion. A 
eoulmittee may recommend that the as- 
sembly dispose of the question in any 
way that a main motion may be disposed 
of: that it be amended, postponed, re- 
ferred again to a committee, laid on the 
table, etc. 


FORM OF REPORTS 
STANDING COMMITTEE 


‘‘Mr, President, your committee on 
visiting the sick members of our Club, 
begs leave to report the following: We 
have called upon Mrs. A., Mrs. B., and 
Mrs. C., and sent flowers to others whose 
names appear on the list. 

‘*Respectfully submitted, 
‘*N. B., chairman, ”’ 

As there is noaction recommended, the 
chair would say: ‘‘You have heard the 
report of the committee, if there is no 
objection, the report will be accepted.’’ 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Adoption of Resolution recommended. 


‘‘Mr. President, your committee to 
whom was referred the resolution, ‘Re- 
solved, That we build a club house,’ de- 
sires to report the following: Afte: care- 
ful investigation, we recommend the 
adoption of the resolution. ’’ 

‘Respectfully submitted. 
‘fA., chairman.’’ 


Before sitting down, the chairman 
moves its adoption thus: ‘‘I move that 
the recommendation of the committee be 
adopted.’’ It is stated thus: ‘‘It is 
moved and seconded, to adopt the recom- 
niendation of the committee, ‘That we 
build a club house.’ Are you ready for 
the question?’’. After debate, amend- 
ments if any, it is put to vote in the 
usual way: ‘The question is on the 
adoption of the recommendation of the 
committee, or simply, upon the resolu- 
ion, ‘That we build a club house.’ All 
in favor say aye,’’ etc. ‘‘The ayes ‘lave 
it, and the recommendation, or the reso- 
lution, is adopted.’’ 


Amendment recommended. 

‘‘Mr. President, your committee to 
whom was referred the resolution, ‘That 
chairs be bought for this room ;’ desires 
to recommend the following amendment: 
‘That such chairs have wide arms for the 
use of books.’ ’’ 

‘*Respectfully submitted, 
ae B.?? 

Here the question is on the amendment 
recommended, then on the resolution as 
amended. The following is a good 
form: ‘‘You have heard the report of the 
committee. If there is no objection, the 
work of the committee will be accepted. 
The question is now on the adoption of 
the amendment recommended, ‘That they 
have wide arms for use of books.’ Are 
you ready for the question?’’ After time 
has been allowed for discussion, and it 
has been put to vote and carried, the re- 
sult would be: ‘‘The ayes have it, and 
the amendment is adopted ; the question 
recurs to the resolution as amended. 
‘That we buy chairs with wide arms for 
this room ;’ are you ready for the ques- 
tion?’’ ete. Should the committee.re- 
comiuend postponement, the question 
would be stated on that first, and if not 
carried, on the main resolution. If the 
rejection of the resolutions is recom- 
mended, it is stated thus: ‘‘The question 
ison the adoption of the resolution 
(stating it,) the recommendation of the 
committee to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; all in favor, etc.’’ 


COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE 

The Committee of the Whole consists 
of the entire assembly. Its purpose is 
to consider a question in the assembly | 
with ali the freedom characteristic of a 
Cominittee meeting; while the quorum 
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motions permitted are ‘‘to amend,’’ ‘‘to 
adopt,’’ and ‘‘to rise and report.’’ It is 
used in legislative assemblies in consid- 
ering financial matters. 
voluniary societies in preventing the 
question from being laid on the tabie, 
from the order of the previous question, 
in securing a more competent chairman, 
etc. 
FORM OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
‘*Mr, President, I nove that the assem- 
bly do now resolve itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole, to take into considera- 
tion the question, ‘That we appropriate 
$5000 for bulding a club house.’ ’’ 
When seconded and stated, it is put to 
vote thus: ‘‘ All in favor of resolving the 
assembly into a committee of the whole 
for considering the question (stating it), 
say aye, etc.’”’ 

‘*The ayes have it and the motion is 
adopted ; Mr. Blank will please take the 
chair.’? When the question is fully con- 
sidered, a member moves ‘‘That the 
committee do rise and report.’’ If that 
motion is carried, the chairman takes his 
place on the floor and the president re- 
sumes the chair. The latter then calls 
for the report of the committee, which is 
given by Mr. Blank, its chairman. The 
report is then treated as that of any other 
conimittee. 





There are trained and untrained teach- 
ers. Some are trained for teaching and 
some are trained in teaching. One who 
was trained for teaching and has the 
conceit that such training is adquate for 
his life work is far less efficient at the 
end of five years and ever after than one 
who has had no student training for 
teaching, but is getting it daily by ob- 
servation of others, by close attention to 
the suggestions and directions of super- 
intendent, supervisors, and principals, by 
attentive reading of educational journals 
that are broadly enlightening, and by 
the close study of books that guide and 
those that lead. Of course the most effi- 
cient teacher is one who was trained for 
teaching and continues the training while 
teaching.—American Primary Teacher. 





Teach the children a few bright songs, 
and begin the school by singing one or 
more of them. Most children like to 
sing and will work with greater zest 
after such exercise. In the middle of 
the afternoon, when pupils have grown 
tired and listless, a lively song sung 





of a committee is always a majority, of 
this it is the same as that of tlie assem- 
bly. It is the whole assembly resolved 
Into a committee, the meeting of which 
Is hcld in the same room. The only 
chanve made is the appointment of a 
new chairman. The secretary keeps a 
Separaic record of its proceedings, and 
enters only the report made by the chair- 
man upon the minutes of the assembly. 

bate is unlimited, except as it may be 
Tegulated by the assembly. The only 


standing will add new life and vigor to 
the school work. By all means have 
singing in your school; besides the en- 
joyment the children get out of it, you 
will find it a potent agent in discipline. 
—Missouri School fournal. 





Look up, aud not down, look forward, 
and not back; look out, and not in; and 


lend a hand. 
—E. E. Hale. 


It is useful in. 











the nails or tacks and the work is done, 


thirty cents. 


dreds of times each year, See list below; 


Half Set No. 1 
Try, Try Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am I Doing Right? 
A Frown is a Cloud, A Sinile is Sunshine. 
If I Deceive, Whom Do [ Cheat? 
God Sees Me. 
Think. 
Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Make a 
Fuss About It. 
Will It Pay? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 


School-Room Mottoes 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constant inspiration to them. 
work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board 
with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors, 
easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire 
inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 


*The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty 
You will never regret this investment. 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 


To aid teachers in this great 


They can be 
They are about 8x15 
You furnish only 


of them. 


cents. Either half set for only 


The mottoes will pay for themselves hun- 


Half Set No, 2 
Find a Way, or Make a Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today? 
How Will Today’s Work Appear ‘Tomorrow’ 
One Thing at a Time, and That Well Done. 
If I deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right. 
There is a Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
Truth. 


There Are Many 
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Travel Study Clu Italy to Eng.—June to Sept. 
Moderate cost. Inspiring lectures. Expert leadership. 
Dr. Flick, Prof. Europ. Hist., Syracuse, N.Y., University. 


POST CARDS AND ALBUM FREE 


To introducs our large new 48-page illustrated catalog, we give a 
beautiful Album, fancy colored cover, black leaves, filled with 
lovely art post cards, absolutely FREE. Send ten cents 
to cover postage and packing. Only 1 Album to each customer. 
HOMER GEORGE CO. Dept. 87 Chicago, Ill. 


TRY the Pathfinder, the old reliable current-events 
paper, 13 weeks for 15 cts. Pathfinder, Wash., D. O. 
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views lc. 30 days credit. Samples & Catalog Free. 
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and bulb selection. No bargain stock here. 


Dahlias 


Selected for years from the finest cut flower stocks in America, and improved by careful seed 
There’s health in the garden; 
you to find health and a good livinz on an investment so small that yon can hardly see it? 
Easy to grow. Easier tosell, Please write for my free bookiet 1. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, Painesville, Ohio. 
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A Fighting Chance, Satan Sanderson, House of a Thousand Candles, 
Lavender and Old Lace, Emmy Lou, A Long Road, 77527 oP9ne* et ca 


Popular Copyright 


?- 
“me 
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Fiction Sold by us at 





The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles amon 
Te All of these tities were formerly sol 


as some standards of earlier issue. 
Our price is reduced to 45 cents per volume. 


Complete editions, 
ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume. 
portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. See our 


with 5,000 other books at proportionately low prices. | 


Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. 
Adventuress, The—Coralie Stanton. 
Archbishop and the Lady, The—Mrs. S, Crowinshield. 
Aristocrats, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Arncliff Puzzle, The—Gordon Holmes. 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doyle. 
Affair at the Inn, The—Kate D. Wiggins. 
Alton of Somasco—Harold Blindloss. 
Alice of 0ld Vincennes—M. ‘Thompson. 
Apache Princess, An—Capt. Charles King. 
Arms and the Woman—IIarold MacGrath. 
Arthur Bonnicastle—J. G. Holland. 
Ashes of Empire-—-Robert W, Chambers. 
At the Mercy of Tiberius—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Audrey—Mary Johnston. ‘ 
Ayesha—H. Rider Haggard. 
Banker and the Bear, The—Henry M. Webster. 
Barabbas— Marie Corelli. 
Barlasch of the Guard—H. Seton Merriman. 
Brass Bowl, The—L,ouis Jooeph Vance. 
Battle Ground, The--Ellen Glasgow. 
Battle of the Strong—Gilbert Parker. 
Beautiful Joe’s Paradise— Marshall Saunders. 
Belle of Bowling Green, The-——Amelia Barr. 
Beverly of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheon. 
Blazed Trail, The—Stewart Edward White. 
Blennerhassett—-Chas. F. Pidgin. 
Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred Ollivant. 
The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 
en, The—H. Rider Haggard. 
Brewster’s Millions—Geo. B. McOutcheon. 
By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchinont. 
By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 
Caleb West—F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Californians, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Calumet “K”—Merwin-Webster. 
Call of the Wiid, The-—Jack London. 
Captain of the Grayhorse Troop Hamlin Garland. 
Cape Cod Folks—Sally P. MclL,. Greene. 
Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis. 
Cap’n Eri—Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Cardigan—R. W. Chambers. 
Conquest of Canaan, The—B. Tarkington. 
Casteway, A—Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. 
Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable. 
Checkers —H. M. Blossom, Jr. 
Choir Invisible, The James Lane Allen. 
Christian, The— Hall Caine. 
Circle, The —Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston. 
Clansman, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville-—F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Conquest of Canaan, The--B. Tarkington. 
Courier of Fortune, A—A. W. Marchmont. 
Crisis, The— Winston Churchill. 
Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Irving Bacheller. 
Dash for a Throne, A—A. W. Marchmont. 
Daughter of the Snows, A—Jack London. 
David Harum—-Edward N. Wescott. 
David Balfour— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Day’s Work, The—Rudyard Kipling. 
Deborah—James Ludiow. 
Deluge, The—David Graham Phillips. 
Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Delightful Dodd—E. Flower. 
Doctor Bryson—Frank Spearman. 
Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford. 
Dorothy South—George Cary Eggleston. 
Dr. Luke of the Labador——N. Duncan. 
Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. 
Eternal City, The-—Hall Caine. 
Emmy Lou—Helen R. Martin. 
a Chance, The—R. W. Chambers. 
Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Greene 
For Love of Country,—Cyrus T, Brady. 
Fool Errant, The— Maurice Hewlett. 
Four Feathers, The-——A. EK. W. Mason. 
Four Roads to Paradise— Maud W. Goodwin. 
Friend with the Countersign, A—Benson. 
Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston. 
Garden of Allah, The-——-Robert Hichens. 
Garden of Lies, The—Justus Miles Forman. 
Grafters, The—Francis Lynde. 
Graustark— George Barr McCutcheon. 
Great Mogul, The—Louis Tracy. 
Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath. 
Girl and the Deal, The—Karl EK. Harriman. 
Green Diamond, The—A. Morrison. 
Half a Rogue—Harold MacGrath. 
Hearts and h..sks—Harold MacGrath. 
Heart’s Highw iy, The—Mary E. Wilkins. 
Hearts Courag_ous—Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Heart of Rome, The—». Marion Crawford. 
Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 
Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. — 
House of a Thousand Candles, The—M. Nicholson. 
House of Mirth, Th —-Edith Wharton. 
In Babel—-George Ade. 
In the Alamo—Opie Read. 
In the Country God Forgot—Charles. 
If were King—Justin H. McCarthy, — 
Indifference of Juliet, The—Grace S. Richmond. 
Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
In the Bishop’s Carriage——Meredith Michelson. 
In the Palace of the King -Crawford. ; 
In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim—Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, 
In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 
Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 
Jessamy Bride, The—F. Frankfort Moore. 
Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 





Katrina— Roy Rolfe Gilson. 

Kindred of the Wild, The—Roberts 
Kentuckian, The—-James Ball Naylor. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward. 
Lavendar and 0ld Lace—Myrtle Reed. 
Leopard’s Spots, The—Thos, Dixon, Jr. 
Levenworth The—Anna K. Green. 
Lin McLean—Owen_Wister. 

Lion and the Mouse, The-—-Klein and Hornblower. 
Little Citizens—Myra Kelly. 

Little Minister, The—J. M. Barrie. 

Little Traitor to the South, A—C. T. Brady. 
Long Road, The—John Oxenham. 

Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy. 
Love or Crown—A. W. Marchmont. 

Luck of the Roaring Camp, The--sret Harte. 
Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holines. 

Maid >f Maiden Lane, The—Amelia Barr. 
Maid at Arms, The.—Robt. W. Chambers. 
Main Chance, The.—Meredith Nicholson. 
Man on the Box, The.— Harold MacGrath. 
Man from Red Keg, The.—Eugene Thwing. 
Man of the Hour, The.~-Octave Thanet. 
Marcella.—Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


Marriage of William Ashe, The.—Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


Masquerader, The.—K atherine C. Thurston, 
Master of Warlock, The.—G. C. Eggleston. 
McAllister and His Double—Arthur Train. 
Merivale Banks, The—Mary J. Holmes. 
Millionaire Baby, The.—Anna K. Green. 
Misdemeanors of Nancy, The-Hovt. 
Missourian, The,—Eugene P. Lyle. 

Miss Petticoats,—Dwight Tilton. 

Mistress of Bonaventure, The—H. Bindloss. 
Monsieur Beucaire.—Booth Tarkington. 
Motor Pirate, The—G. Sidney Paternoster. 
Mr. Dooley in Peace and War—Dunne. 

My Mamie Rose—Owen Kildare. : 

My Lady of the North.— Randall Parrish, 
My Friend the Chauffeur.— Williamson. 
Nancy Stair.—Elinor Macartney Lane. 
Octopus, The —Frank Norris. 
Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks. 

Order No, 11—Caroline Abbot Stanley, 
Pam —Bettina von Hutton. : 

Partners of the Tide—Joseph C. Lincoln 
People of the Abyss— Jack London. 

Phroso. Anthony Hope. 

Pit, The—Frank Norris, ; 
Pigs in Clover—Frauk Danby. 

Port of Missing Men- Meredith Nicholson 
Power Lot -S. P. McLean Green, 

Princess Maritza--Percy Brebner. 

Princess Passes, The -C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Prisoner of Zenda, The—Authony Hope. 
Prisoners of Hope-—-Mary Jolinston. 

Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 

Queen’s Advocate, The—A. W. Marchmont. 
Reckoning, The—Robt W. Chambers. _ 
Redemption of David Corson, The—Chas. F. Gess. 
Red Saunders— David Graham 'Phillips. 
Rena’s Experiment— Mary J. Holmes. 
Resurrection—Leo Tolstot. 

Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 
Richard Carvel — Winston Churchill, 
Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. \ 
Rosalind at Red Gate-_M. Nicholson. 

Rose 0’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Rose of the World— A. and E. Castle. 
Rudder Grange — Frank Stockton. 

Rupert of Hentzau—Anthony Hope. 

Santa Sanderson—Hallie Eminie Rives. 
Saracinesca--F. Marion Crawford. 

Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmout 

Sea Wolf, The-—Jack London. 

Seats of the Mighty, The-—Gilbert Parker. 
Silas Strong—Irving Bachellor 

Sir Henry ‘an, Buccaneer—brady. 

Sir Nigel—A. Conan Doyle. 

Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 
Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Southerners, The—Cyvrus Townsend Brady. 
Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Spoilers, The -Rex Beach. 

St. Elmo— Augusta Evans (Wilson). 


| St. Ives Robert Louis Stevenson. 

| Storm Center, The--Chas. FE. Craddock. 

| Tales of the Road—Charles N. Crewdson. 

| That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett. 
| That Mainwaring Affair—A. M. Barbour. 


That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B, Wright 


| Thrall of Lief the Lucky, The—Ottilie A. Liljencrantz | 


Three Daughters of the Confederacy—— Brady. 


| Tides of Barnegat—F’, Hopkinson Smith. 


Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. 


| To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston 


Told by the Death’s Head— Morus Jokai. 
Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 
Up the Witch Brook Road—Kate U. Clark. 
Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson, 


| Vergilius—Irving Bacheller. 


Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Wheel of Life, The- Ellen Glasgow. 
Wheels of Chance, The—H. G. Wells. | 
When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major 


| When I Was Czar—Arthur W. Marchmont. 


When Patty Went to College—Jean Webster. 
When Wilderness Was King,—R. Parrish. 
Whispering Smith—Frank H. Spearman. 
Windjammers, The-- ‘I. J. Hains. 

Wings of the Morning, The—Louis Tracy. 


| Woman of the World, A— Elia Whe eler Wilcox. 
| Yoke, The—Elizabeth Miller. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 


We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large assortment and 
i ive our customers the benefit of the very low 


We 
prices thus secured, whether they buy one or one bunteed copies. You can save money by buying 


purchase in large quantities for this purpose. 


your books from us. 


BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. 


one new subscriber to either PRIMARY PLANS or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


scription fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, 75¢ for Normal Instructor) and 12¢ postage for each book. 
You can secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under no circugistances can your 
own subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,_ - 


Any one of the above books will be given as a reward for securing 
Remit the full sub- 





45 Cents 


recent fiction as well ; 
at $1.50 per volume. | 
Handsome cloth binding. If 
Space allows us to list only a 
talogue for full list together 





| work. 
Guide to Natnre’’ and with the AA, 
which is gratuitous, he conducts ‘‘Nature 





DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


The Agassiz Association 
Better Advantages to be Offered to 


Teachers 


Those of our readers who have enjoyed 
the Nature articles contributed to Normal 
Instructor during a good portion of the 
year by Edward F. Bigelow, -and es- 
pecially those who have through his 
writing, become interested in the Agas- 


_siz Association, or AA, as he «preferred 


to call it, will be particularly interested 
to learn of the good fortune which has 
come to the latter through the generosity 
of some unnained benefactor. While the 
benefaction referred to is for the AA 
and its work, the good fortune is shared 
equally by Mr. Bigelow, as he is the 
President of the AA, and it is a cher- 
ished part of his work to advance its in- 
terests and usefulness. 

From an announcement in ‘‘The Guide 
to Nature,’’ the handsome. publication 
edited by Mr. Bigelow, and the organ of 
the AA, we learn that this ‘‘ philan- 
thropist (whose name is withheld for the 
present by request) is to establish ‘Ar- 
cadia,’ a nature colony or nature uni- 
versity, on unique and original plans. 
Within an enclosure in courtyard style, 
covering more than a half acre of ground, 
will be erected a series of convenient 
buildings for the work of experimenting 
in the growth, care and habits of plants and 
animals; for preparation of literary and 
illustrative material; for imparting in- 
formation to amateur and professional 
naturalists of all ages; for aid in ‘nature 
study’ in the schools; for exchange of 
natural history specimens; for publish- 
ing, etc. In brief, it will be an insti- 
tution for creating atid increasing a 
knowledge and love of nature.’’ 

The buildings to be provided for will 
include the home of The Agassiz As- 


| sociation, offices and exhibition lecture 
| aud demonstration rooms; 


astronomical 


observatory, photograph-gallery; ‘‘AA 


clearing house’’ for storage and dissemi- 


nation of nature study material, bioiog- 


| ical laboratories, and other minor build- 
| ings. There will also be vivaria, aquaria, 


plant beds, etc.. This Arcadia is to be 


| located at Stamford, Conn., and will be 
'ready for occupancy April 


Ist. The 
buildings will be at present. of a tem- 
porary and portable nature and the outfit 
is tentative for a period of two years. 
Mr. Bigelow is an enthusiast in Nature 
In addition to lis work on ‘‘ The 


‘*St. Nicholas,’’ and 
work as his articles 


and Science’’ in 
finds time for such 


in the Instructor especiaily for teachers | To warm my frozen bones a bit; 


He also is a popular | 


and the sciioois. 
lecturer on Children and Nature, which 


| he designates ‘‘the two most lovable in- 
| terests in the world.’’ 
| demand as a lecturer before Teachers’ In- 
| stitutes, and, himself a teacher, his work | 
| there is especially favorable. 
Mr. Bigelow’s purpose in his Instruc- | And tree and house, and hill and lake, 
tor articles was to aid teachers in their | 


He is in growing 


Nature work, to widen their scope, and 
as . better means of doing this to inter- 
esi them and their schools in the Agassiz 
Association. While the latter is not 
made self-supporting by this recent gift, 
it lias been enabled to take a decided 


and it is the intention to make it easier 


than before for teachers and their pupils | 


to become interested in it and profit by 
its improved advantages. Any inquiries 
in regard to the AA or any of tire oth- 
er work of Mr. Bigelow, may be address- 
ed to him at Stamford, Conn. 








February, ..1909 
The ‘Land of ‘‘I Forgot” 


By Mary Morrison 

Little Trit-trot was a poor little slave 

In the land of ‘I forgot.’’ : 
He ran and he ran the livelong day, 

Did little Trit-i-ty Trot, 
Who lived with his mama just over the 

way, 
In the land of ‘‘I forgot.’’ 


It was ‘‘Where is my hat and where is 
my cap, 
And where is my brand-new ball, 
And where is my bat and my catchiny- 
glove? 
I cannot find them at all.’’ 
And _ he hunted and looked: up stairs aid 
down, . 
In kitchen, chamber and hall. 


The hat was found in the top of a tree, 
By the side of a tattered kite. 

The cap was ieft in old Blackie’s nest, 
When he gathered the eggs at night. 

The hat was wet and the cap was torn, 
And both were a sorry sight. 


The ball and the bat and the catching. 
glove 
Were down in the pasture lot, 
And the slate and sponge and strap and 
books : 
Had hidden under the cot. 
For this is the way things lose themselves 
In the land of ‘‘I forgot.’’ 


—Youth’s Companion 


Knowledge Is Sweet 
By J. W. Foley 


‘*Now, dear,’’ said Mamma yesterday, 


‘*T will explain to you 
All in a very simple way 
How one and one make two; 
Here is a cookie from the jar, 
And here’s another one; 
Just count and see how many,are 
There now—the sum is done!’’ 


‘*And if you eat one cookie—so, 
Another sum is done, 

You count what you have left and knoy 
That one from two leaves one ; 

And now you eat the other and 
Another suni you do, 

For you have none left in your han! 
When you: take two from two.’’ 


‘*Oh, -dear!’’ sighed little Isabel 
This very afternoon, 
**T thought I knew my sums so well 
I'd not forget so soon. 
I really think I ought to go 
And ask my Mamma quick 
To:get the cookie jar and show 
Me my arithmetic !’’ 
—New York 7Tiii: 


Winter Time 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Late lies the winter sun a-bed, 

A frosty, fiery sleepy-head; 

Blinks but an hour or two; and then, 
A blood-red orange sets again. 


Before the stars have left the skies. 
At morning in the dark I rise; 

And shivering in my nakedness, 
By the cold candle, bathe and dre-- 


Close by the jolly fire I sit 


Or, with reindeer-sled, explore 
The coider countries round the door. 


When to go out my nurse, doth wra} 
Me in my conrforter and cap; 

The cold wind burns my face, and hlow 
Its frosty pepper up my nose. 


| Black are my steps on silver sod : 
| Thick blows my frosty breath abroad : 


Are frosted like a wedding-cake. 


His Reasons 
By Clara Odell Lyon 


| Oh, yes, I like to go to school, 


Because whien school is out 


| We always have such lots of fun~ 
step forward in the path of usefulness, | 


We race and run and shout. 
And then when mother calls us in. 
Our supper tastes so good— 
Much better than in summer time 
I don’t know why it should. : 
And all the house is bright and warii— 
Outside ’twas getting cool. 
Oh, yes, indeed, I am very sure 
I like to go to school! 
—VYouth’s Compaiiv?. 
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Teach the Children 


to ask for 


Necco Sweets 


Unknown Confectionery 
Is Dangerous 








Children are apt to spend ticii 
pennies for all kinds of miscel- 
laneous confectionery. This 1s 


unwise. Youd best forbid it. 
ee | itell them about the NECCO 
i nea i i, ; : he SEAL.—the guarantee of good. 
a NY NP ness in confectionery. It is thei 
protection against unwholesomeness. 


Caution them to look for it. Better be sure than sorry. 


eno% Groeol™es 


and more than five hundred other varieties of Necco Sweets are yours and theirs to choose from. 
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